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CHAPTER L 

"Therb, Tve done eyeiy bit I can do 1 Fm going to see wliat 
o'clock it Ib." 

'' I heard it strike eleyen just now." 

*' Sylvia, yonll tip np ! What a tremendous stretch I " 

'' Whar— ooh ! Oh dear 1 We sha'n't get one moment before 
dinner ! Oh, horrible ! oh, horrible ! most horrible ! ** 
Sylvia, yon know I hate hearing Hamlet profaned." 
Yon can't hate it more than having no one to hear ooi 
lessons." 

"That makes you do it. What on earth can Mary be 
about 1 " 

" Some tiresome woman to speak to her, I suppose." 

" Fm sure it can't be as much her business as it is to mind 
her poor little sisters. Oh dear I if Papa could only afford us a 
governess ! " 

'' I am sure I should not like it at all ; besides, it is wrong to 
wish to be richer than one is." 

" I don't wish ; I am only thinking how nice it would be, if 
some one would give us a famous quantity of money. Then 
Papa should have a pretty parsonage, like the one at Shagton ; 
and we would make the church beautiful, and get another 
pony or two, to ride with Charlie." 
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** Yes, and have a garden with a hothouse like Mr. Brown'a.** 

'' Oh yes ; and a goyemess to teach us to draw. But best of 
all — Sylvia ! wouldn't it be nice not to have to mind one's 
dothos always f Yes, you laugh ; but it comes easier to you ; 
and, oh dear 1 oh dear ! it is so horrid to be always having to 
see one does not tear oneself." 

'' I don't think you do see/' said Sylvia, laughing. 

" My frocks always wUl get upon the thorns. It is very odd." 

"Only do please, ELatie dear, let me finish this sum; and 
then if Mary is not come, she can't scold if we are amusing 
ourselves." 

" I know 1 " cried Kate. " 111 draw such a picture, and tell 
you aU about it when your sum is over." 

Thereon ensued silence in the little room, half parlour, half 
study, nearly filled with books and piano ; and the furniture, 
though carefully protected with brown hoUand, looking the 
worse for wear, and as if danced over by a good many young 
folks. 

The two little girls, who sat on the opposite sides of a little 
square table in the bay-window, were both between ten and 
eleven years old, but could not have been taken for twins, nor 
even for sisters, so unlike were their features and complexion ; 
though their dress, very dark grey linsey, and brown hoUand 
aprons, was exactly the same, except that Sylvia's was enlivened 
by scarlet braid, Kate's darkened by black — and moreover, 
Kate's' apron was soiled, and the frock bore traces of a great 
dam. In fact, new frocks for the pair were generally made 
necessary by Kate's tattered state, when Sylvia's garments 
were still available for little Lily, or for some school child. 

Sylvia's brown hair was smooth as satin ; Kate's net did not 
succeed in confining the loose rough waves of dark chestnut, on 
the road to blackness. Sylvia was the shorter, firmer, and 
stronger, with round white well-cushioned limbs ; Kate was tall, 
skinny, and brown, though perfectly healthful The face of the 
one was round and rosy, of the other thin and dark ; and one 
pair of eyes were of honest grey, while the otheiB were large 
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and hazel, with blue whites. Kate's little hand was so slight, that 
Sylvia's strong fingers could almost crush it together, but it was 
far less effective in any sort of handiwork ; and her slim neatly- 
made foot always was a reproach to her for making such 
boisterous steps, and wearing out her shoes so much faster than 
the quieter movements of her companion did — her sister, as the 
children would have said, for nothing but the difierence of 
surname reminded Katharine Umfraville that she was not 
the sister of Sylvia Wardour. 

Her father, a young clergyman, had died before she could 
remember anything, and her mother had not survived him three 
months. Little Kate had then become the charge of her 
mother's sister, Mrs. Wardour, and had grown up in the little 
parsonage belonging to the district church of St. James's, 
Oldbuigh, amongst her cousins, calling Mr. and !Mrs. Wardour 
Papa and Mamma, and feeling no difference between their love 
to their own five children and to her. 

Mrs. Wardour had been dead for about four years, and the 
little girls were taught by the eldest sister, Mary, who had been 
at a boarding-school to fit her for educating them. Mr. Wardour 
too taught them a good deal himself, and had the more time for 
them since Charlie, the youngest boy, had gone every day to the 
gnunmar-school in the town. 

Armyn, the eldest of the family, was with Mr. Brown, a very 
good old solicitor, who, besides his office in Oldbargh, had a 
very pretty house and grounds two miles beyond St. James's, 
where the parsonage children were delighted to spend an 
afternoon now and then. 

Little did they know that it was the taking the little niece as 
a daughter that had made it needful to make Armyn enter on a 
profession at once, instead of going to the university and 
becoming a clergyman like his father; nor how cheerfully 
Armyn had agreed to do whatever would best lighten his 
father^s cares and troublei. They were a very happy family ; 
above all, on the Saturday evenings and Sundays that the good- 
natured elder brother spent at home. 

b2 
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"There I" cried Sylvia, laying down her slate pencil, and 
indulging in another tremendous yawn ; " we can't do a thing 
more till Mary comes ) What can she be about f " 

" Oh, but look, Sylvia I " cried Kate, quite forgetting every- 
thing in the interest of her drawing on a large sheet of 
«traw-paper. " Do you see what it is 1" 

" I don't know," said Sylvia, " unless — ^let me see — That's a 
very rich little girl, isn't it t " pointing to an outline of a young 
lady whose wealth was denoted by the flounces (or rather 
scallops) on her frock, the bracelets on her sausage-shaped arms, 
and the necklace on her neck. 

" Yes ; she is a very rich and grand — Lady Ethelinda ; isn't 
that a pretty name ? I do wish I was Lady EAtharine." 

"And what is she giving 1 I wish you would not do 
men and boys, Kate ; their legs always look so funny as you 
do thenu" 

" They never will come right ; but never mind, I must have 
thenu That is Lady Ethelinda's dear good cousin, Maximilian ; 
he is a lawyer— don't you see the parchment sticking out of his 
pocket 1 " 

" Just like Armyn." 

" And she is giving him a box with a beautiful new micro- 
scope in it ; don't you see the top of it f And there Is a whole 
pile of books. And I would draw a pony, only I never can 
nicely ; but look here," — Kate went on drawing as she spoke— 
" here is Lady Ethelinda with her best hat on, and a little girl 
coming. There is the little girl's house, burnt down ; don't you 
see?" 

Sylvia saw with the eyes of her mind the ruins, though her 
real eyes saw nothing but two lines, meant to be upright, joined 
together by a wild zig-zag, and with some peaked scrabbles and 
round whirls intended for smoke. Then Kate's ready pencil 
portrayed the family, as jagged in their drapery as the flames ; 
and presently Lady Ethelinda appeared before a counter (such a 
counter ! sloping like a desk in the attempt at perspective, but 
it conveniently concealed the shopman's legs,) buying very 
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peculiar gannents for the suffereis. Another scene in which 
she was presenting them followed, Sylvia looking on, and 
making snggestions ; for in fact there was no quiet pastime more 
relished hy the two cousins than drawing stories, as they called 
it, and most of their pence went in paper for that purpose. 

^* Lady Ethelinda had a whole ream of paper to draw on ! " 
were the words pronounced in Kate's shrill key of eagerness, 
just as the long lost Mary and her father opened the door. 

'' Indeed I " said Mr. Wardour, a tall, grave-looking man ; 
" and who is Lady Ethelinda 1 *' 

" Papa, it's just a story I was drawing," said Kate, half 
eager, half ashamed. 

" We have done aU the lessons we could, indeed we have," 
b^an Sylvia ; " my music and our French grammar, and — ** 

''Yes, I know," said Mary; and she paused, looking 
embarrassed and uncomfortable, so that Sylvia stood in suspense 
and wonder. 

"And so my little Kate likes thinking of Lady — Lady 
Etheldredas," said Mr. Wardour rather musingly ; but Kate was 
too much pleased at his giving any sort of heed to her 
performances to note the manner, and needed uo more 
encouragement to set her tongue off. 

''Lady Ethelinda, Papa. She is a very grand rich lady, 
though she is a little girl : and see there, she is giving presents 
to aU her cousins ; and there she is buying new clothes for the 
orphans that were burnt out ; and there she is building a school 
for them." 

Kate suddenly stopped, for Mr. "Wardour sat down, drew her 
between his knees, took both her hands into one of his, and 
looked earnestly into her face, so gravely that she grew 
frightened, and looking appealingly up, cried out, " Mary, 
Maiy ! have I been naughty 1 " 

" Ko, my dear," said Mr. Wardour ; " but we have heard 
a very strange piece of news about you, and I am very anxious 
as to whether it may turn out for your happiness." 

Kate stood still and looked at him, wishing he would speak 
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faster. Could her great-imcle in India be come home, and want 
her to make him a visit in London f How delightful ! If it 
had been anybody but Papa, she would have said, " Go on." 

" My dear," said Mr. Wardour at last, " you know that your 
cousin. Lord Caergwent, was killed by an accident last week." 

" Yes, I know," said Kate ; " that was why Mary made me 
put this black braid on my frock ; and a very horrid job it was 
to do— it made my fingers so sore." 

''I did not know till this morning that his death would 
make any other difference to you," continued Mr. Wardour. 
''I thought the title went to heirs-male, and that Colonel 
Umfraville was the present earl; but, my little Katharine, 
I find that it is ordained that you should have this great 
responsibility." 

" What, you thought it was the Salic law?" said Kate, going 
on with one part of his speech, and not quite attending to the 
other. 

'< Something like it ; only that it is not the English term for 
it," said Mr. Wardour, half smiling. "As your grandfather 
was the elder son, the title and property come to you." 

Kate did not look at him, but appeared intent on the 
marks of the needle on the end of her forefinger, holding down 
her head. 

Sylvia, however, seemed to jump in her very skin, and 
opening her eyes, cried out, " The title ! Then Kate is — ^is — oh, 
what is a she-earl called 1 " 

" A countess," said Mr. Wardour, with a smile, but rather 
sadly. " Our little Kate is Countess of Caergwent." 

" My dear Sylvia ! " exclaimed Mary in amazement ; for 
Sylvia, like an India-rubber ball, had bounded sheer over the 
little arm-chair by which she was standing. 

But there her father's look and uplifted finger kept her still 
and silent He wanted to give Kate time to understand what 
he had said. 

'^ Countess of Caergwent," she repeated; "that's not so 
pretty as if I were Lady Katharine." 
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" The sound does not matter mncliy" said Maiy. ^' You will 
always be ELatharine to those that love you best. And oh 1 — " 
Maiy stopped shorty her eyes full of tears. 

Kate looked up at her, astonished. '' Are you sorry, Mary 1 " 
she asked, a little hurt 

" We are all sorry to lose our little Kate," said Mr. Wardour. 

^' Lose me. Papa ! " cried Kate, clinging to him, as the 
children scarcely ever did, for he seldom made many caresses ; 
''Oh no, never! Doesn't Caergwent Castle belong to mel 
Then you must all come and live with me there ; and you shall 
have lots of big books. Papa ; and we will have a pony-carriage 
for Mary, and ponies for Sylvia and Charlie and me, and — *' 

Kate either ran herself down, or saw that the melancholy 
look on Mr. Wardour's face rather deepened than lessened, for 
she stopped short. 

" My dear," he said, " you and I have both other duties." 

** Oh," but if I built a church 1 I dare say there are people 
at Caergwent as poor as they are here. Couldn't we build a 
church, and you mind them, Papa f " 

*' My little Katharine, you have yet to understand that ' the 
heir, so long as he is a child, differeth in nothing from a servant, 
but IB under tutors and govemora' You will not have any 
power over yourself or your property till you are twenty-one." 

" But you are my tutor and my governor, and my spiritual 
pastor and master," said Kate. ''I always say so whenever 
Mary asks us questions about our duty to our neighbour." 

" I have been so hitherto," said Mr. Wardour, setting her on 
his knee ; ** but I see I must explain a good deal to you. It is 
the business of a court in London, that is called the Court of 
Chancery, to provide that proper care is taken of young heirs 
and heiresses and their estates, if no one have been appointed 
by their parents to do so ; and it is this court that must settle 
what is to become of you." 

" And why won't it settle that I may live with my own papa 
and brothers and sisters f " 

** Because, Kate, you must be brought up in a way to fit your 
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station ; and my children must be brought up in a way to fit 
theirs. And besides/' he added more sadly, "nobody that 
could help it would leave a girl to be brought up in a household 
without a mother " 

Kate's heart said directly, that as she could never again have 
a mother, her dear Mary must be better than a stranger ; but 
somehow any reference to the sorrow of the household always 
made her anxious to get away from the subject, so she looked at 
her finger again, and asked, ** Then am I to live up in this 
Court of Chances ? " 

"Not exactly," said Mr. "Wardour. "Your two aunts in 
London, Lady Barbara and Lady Jane Umfraville, are kind 
enough to ofibr to take charge of you. Here is a letter that 
they sent inclosed for you." 

" The Countess of Caergwent," was written on the envelope ; 
and Kate's and Sylvia's heads were together in a moment to see 
how it looked, before opening the letter, and reading : — " ' My 
dear Niece,' — dear me, how funny to say niece . — ' I deferred 
writing to you upon the melancholy — ' ol^ what is it, Sylvia 1" 

** The melancholy comet 1 " 

" No, no ; nonsense." 

" Melancholy event," suggested Mary. 

" Yes, to be sure. I can't think why grown-up people always 
write on purpose for one not to read them. — ' Melancholy event 
that has placed you in possession of the horrors of the 
family.' " 

" Horrors !— Kat«, Kate ! " 

*' Well, I am sure it is horrors," said the little giri rather 
perversely. 

** This is not a time for nonsense, Kate," said Mr. Wardour ; 
and she was subdued directly. 

"Shall I read it to yout" said Mary. 

" Oh, no, no ! " Kate was too proud of her letter to give it 
up, and applied hersolf to it again. — " ' Family honours, until 
I could ascertain your present address. And likewise, the shock 
of your poor cousin's death so seriously affected my sister's 
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health in her delicate state, that for some days I could give my 
attention to nothing else.' Dear me ! This is my Aunt 
Barbara, I see ! Is Aunt Jane so ill t" 

'' She has had very bad health for many years/' said Mr. 
Wardour ; " and your other aunt has taken the greatest care 
of her." 

" ' We have now, however, been able to consider what will be 
best for all parties ; and we think nothing will bo so proper as 
that you should reside with us for the present. "We will 
endeavour to make a happy home for you ; and will engage a 
lady to superintend your education, and give you all the 
advantages to which you are entitled. We have already had 
an interview with a very admirable person, who will come down 
to Oldburgh with our butler next Friday, and escort you to us, 
if Mrs. Wardour will kindly prepare you for the journey. I 
have written to thank her for her kindness to you.' " 

" Mrs. Wardour I " exclaimed Sylvia. 

'* The ladies have known and cared little about Kate or us 
for a good many years," said Mary, almost to herself, but in 
such a hurt tone, that her father looked up with grave reproof 
in his eyes, as if to remind her of all he had been saying 
to her during the long hours that the Httle girls had waited. 

"'With your Aunt Jane's love, and hoping shortly to be 
better acquainted, I remain, my dear little niece, your affec- 
tionate aunt, Barbara Umfraville.' Then I am to go and 
live with them I " said Kate, drawing a long sigh. " Papa, 
do let Sylvia come too, and learn of my governess with 
me!" 

"Your aunts do not exactly contemplate that," said Mr. 
Wardour ; " but perhaps there may be visits between you." 

Sylvia began to look very grave. She had not understood 
that this great news was to lead to nothing but separation. 
Everything had hitherto been in common between her and 
Kate, and that what was good for the one should nqt be 
good for the other was so new and strange, that she did 
not understand it at once. 
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" Oh yes 1 we will irisit You shall all come and see me 
in London, and see the Zoological Gardens and the British 
Museum ; and I will send you such presents ! *' 

" We will see," said Mr. Wardour kindly ; " but just now, 
I think the best thing you can do is to write to your aunt, 
and thank her for her kind letter ; and say that I will bring 
you up to London on the day she names, without troubling the 
governess and the butler." 

** Oh, thank you ! " said Kate ; " I sha'n't be near so much 
afraid if you come with me." 

Mr. Wardour left the room; and the first thing Mary did was 
to throw her arms round the little girl in a long vehement 
embrace. ** My little Kate 1 my little Kate 1 I little thought 
this was to be the end of it ! " she cried, kissing her, while the 
tears dropped fast. 

Kate did not like it at aU. The sight of strong feeling 
distressed her, and made her awkward and uogracious. ** Don't, 
Mary," she said, disengaging herself ; " never mind ; I shall 
always come and see you; and when I grow up, you shall 
come to live with me at Caergwent. And you know, when 
they write a big red book about me, they will put in that you 
brought me up." 

" Write a big red book about you, Kate ! " 

" Why," said Kate, suddenly become very learned, " there is 
an immense fat red and gold book at Mr. Brown's, all full of 
Lords and Ladies." 

" Oh, a Peerage ! " said Mary ; " but even you, my Lady 
Countess, can't have a whole peerage to yourself." 

And that little laugh seemed to do Mary good, for she rose 
and began to rule the single lines for Kate's letter. Kate could 
write a very tidy little note ; but just now she was too much 
elated and excited to sit down quietly, or quite to know what 
she was about She went skipping restlessly about from one 
chair to another, chattering fast about what she would do, and 
wondering what the aunts would be like, and what Armyn 
would say, and what Charlie would say, and the watch i^e 
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would buy for Charlie, and the great things she was to do for 
everybody — ^till Mary muttered something in haste, and ran out 

of the room. 

" I wonder why Mary is so cross," said Kate. 
- Poor Mary I No one could be farther from being cross; 
but she was thoroughly ujmt She was as fond of Kate as of 
her own sisters, and was not only sorry to part with her, but 
was afraid that she would not be happy or good in the new life 
hefore her. 



CHAPTER n. 



The days passed very slowly with Kate, until the moment when 
she was to go to London and take her state upon her, as she 
thought Till that should come to pass, she could not feel 
herself really a countess. She did not find herself any taller or 
grander ; Charlie teased her rather more instead of less : and she 
did not think either Mr. Wardour or Mary or Annyn thought 
half enough of her dignity : they did not scruple to set her down 
when she talked too loud, and looked sad instead of pleased 
when she chattered about the fine things she should do. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown, to be sure, came to wish her good-bye ; but they 
were so respectful, and look such pains that she should walk 
first, that she grew shy and sheepish, and did not like it at all. 

She thought ease and dignity would come by nature when she 
was once in London ; and she made so certain of soon seeing Sylvia 
again, that she did not much concern herself about the parting 
with her ; while she was rather displeased with Mary for looking 
grave, and not making more of her, and trying to tell her that 
all might not be as delightful as she expected. She little knew 
that Mary was grieved at her eagerness to leave her happy home, 
and never guessed at che kind sister's fears for her happiness. 
She set it all down to what she was wont to call crossness. If 
Mary had really been a orosa or selfish person, all she would 
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have thought of would have been that now there would not be 
80 many rents to mend after Kate's cobbling attempts, nor so 
many shrill shrieking laugbt to disturb Papa writing his sermon, 
nor so much difficulty in keeping any room in the house tidy, 
nor so much pinching in the housekeeping. Instead of that, 
Mary only thought whether Barbara and Lady Jane would 
make her little Kate happy and good. She was sure they were 
proud, hard, cold people ; and her father had many talks with 
her, to try to comfort her about them. 

Mr. Wardour told her that Kate's grandfather had been such 
a grief and shame to the family, that it was no wonder they had 
not liked to be friendly with those he had left behind him. 
There had been help given to educate the son, and some notice 
had been taken of him, but always very distant ; and he had 
been thought very foolish for marrying when he was very 
young, and very ill off. At the time of his death, his uncle. 
Colonel Umfraville, had been very kind, and had consulted 
earnestly with Mr. Wardour what was best for the little 
orphan ; but had then explained that he and his wife could not 
take charge of her, because his regiment was going to India, and 
she could not go there with them; and that his sisters were 
prevented from undertaking the care of so young a child by the 
bad health of the elder, who almost owed her life to the tender 
nursing of the younger. And as Mrs. Wardour was only eager 
to keep to herself all that was left of her only sister, and had a 
nursery of her own, it had been most natural that Kate should 
remain at St James's Parsonage ; and Mr. Wardour had full 
reason to believe that, had there been any need, or if he had 
asked for help, the aunts would have gladly given it. He knew 
them to be worthy and religious women ; and he told Mary that 
he thought it very likely that they might deal better with Kate's 
character than he had been able to do. Mary knew she herself 
had made mistakes, but she could not be humble for her fieither, 
or think any place more improving than under his roof. 

And Kate meanwhile had her own views. And when all the 
good-byes were over, and she sat by the window of the railway- 
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camage, watcliiiig the fields rush by, reduced te silence, because 
"Papa" had told her he could not hear her voice, and had 
made a peremptory sign to her when she screamed her loudest, 
and caused their fellow-travellers to look up amazed, she wove a 
web in her brain something like this : — ** I know what my aunts 
will be like : they will be just like ladies in a book. They will 
be dreadfully fashionable 1 Let me see — ^Aunt Barbara will 
have a turban on her head, and a bird of paradise, like the bad 
old lady in Armyn's book that Mary took away from me ; and 
they will do nothing aU day long but try on flounced gowns, 
and count their jewels, and go out to balls and operas — and 
they will want me to do the same — ^and play at cards all 
Sunday ! * Lady Caergwent,' they will say, ' it is becoming to 
your position I' And then the young countess presented a 
remarkable contrast in her ingenuous simplicity," continued 
ICate^ not quite knowing whether she was making a story or 
thinking of herself ~ for indeed she did not feel as if she were 
herself, but somebody in a story. " Her waving hair was only 
confined by an azure ribbon, (Kate loved a fine word when 
Charlie did not hear it to laugh at her ;) and her dress was of 
the simplest muslin, with one diamond aigrette of priceless 
value!" 

Elate had not the most remote notion what an aigrette might 
be, but she thought it would sound well for a countess ; and she 
went on musing very pleasantly on the amiable simplicity of the 
countess, and the speech that was to cure the aunts of playing 
at cards on a Sunday, wearing turbans, and aU other enormities, 
and lead them to live in the country, giving a continual course 
of school feasts, and surprising meritorious families with gifts of 
cows. She only wished she had a pencil to draw it all to show 
Sylvia, provided Sylvia would know her cows from her tables. 

After more vain attempts at chatter, and various stops at 
stations, Mr. Wardour bought a story-book for her; and thus 
brought her to a most happy state of silent content, which 
lasted till the house roofs of London began to rise on either side 
of the railway. 
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Among the carriages that were waiting at the tenniniis was a 
small brougham, very neat and shiny ; and a servant came up 
and touched his hat, opening the door for Kate, who was told 
to sit there while the servant and Mr. Wardour looked for the 
luggage. She was a little disappointed. She had once seen a 
carriage go by with four horses, and a single one did not seem 
at all worthy of her; but she had two chapters more of her 
story to read, and was so eager to see the end of it, that Mr. 
Wardour could hardly persuade her to look out and see the 
Thames when she passed over it, nor the Houses of Parliament 
and the towers of Westminster Abbey. 

At last, while passing through the brighter and more crowded 
streets, Kate having satisfied herself what had become of the 
personages of her story, looked up, and saw nothing but dull 
houses of blackened cream colour; and presently found the 
carriage stopping at the door of one. 

'' Is it here. Papa ? " she said, suddenly seized with fright. 

'' Yes," he said, ** this is Bruton Street ; " and he looked at 
her anxiously as the door was opened and the steps were let 
down. She took tight hold of his hand. Whatever she had 
been in her day-dreams, she was only his own little frightened 
Kate now ; and she tried to shrink behind him as the footman 
preceded them up the stairs, and opening the door, announced — 
" Lady Caergwent and Mr. Wardour ! " 

Two ladies rose up, and came forward to meet her. She felt 
herself kissed by both, and heard greetings, but did not know 
what to say, and stood up by Mr. Wardour, hanging down her 
head, and trying to stand upon one foot with the other, as she 
always did when she was shy and awkward. 

** Sit down, my dear," said one of the ladies, making a place 
for her on the sofa. But Kate only laid hold of a chair, pulled 
it as close to Mr. Wardour as possible, and sat down on the 
extreme comer of it, feeling for a rail on which to set her feet, 
and failing to find one, twining her ankles round the leg of the 
chair. She knew very well that this was not pretty ; but she 
never could recollect what was pretty behaviour when she was 
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ihj. She was a yery different little girl in a day-dream and out 
of oma And when one of the aunts asked her if she were 
tiled, all she could do was to give a foolish sort of smile, and 
Bay, " K— no." 

Then she had a perception that Papa was looking reprovingly 
at her ; so she wriggled her legs away from that of the chair, 
twisted them together in the middle, and said something meant 
for " No, thank you ; " but of which nothing was to be heard 
but ** q," apparently proceeding out of the brim of her broad 
hat, so low did the young countess, in her amiable simplicity, 
hold her head. 

'^ She is shy 1 '' said one of the ladies to the other ; and they 
let her alone a little, and began to talk to Mr. Wardour about 
the journey, and various other things, to which Kate did not 
greatly listen. She began to let her eyes come out from under 
her hat brim, and satisfied herself that the aunts certainly did 
not wear either turbans or birds of paradise, but looked quite as 
Uke other people as she felt herself, in spite of her title. 

Indeed, one aunt had nothing on her head at all but a little 
black velvet and lace, not much more than Mary sometimes 
wore, and the other only a very light cap. Kate thought great- 
aunts must be as old at least as Mrs. Brown, and was much 
astonished to see that these ladies had no air of age about them. 
The one who sat on the sofa had a plump, smooth, pretty, pink 
and white face, very soft and pleasant to look at, though an 
older person than Kate would have perceived that the youthful 
delicacy of the complexion showed that she had been carefully 
shut up and sheltered from all exposure and exertion, and that 
the quiet innocent look of the small features was that of a 
person who had never had to use her goodness more actively 
than a little baby. Kate was sure that this was aunt Jane, and 
that she should get on well with her, though that slow way 
of speaking was rather wearisome. 

The other aunt, who was talking the most, was quite as slim 
as Mary, and had a bright dark complexion, so that if Kate had 
not seen some shades (d grey in her black hair, it would have 
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been hard to believe her old at alL She had a face that put 
Kate in mind of a pictuie of a beautiful lady in a book at 
home — the eyes, forehead, nose, and shape of the chin, were so 
finely made ; and yet there was something in them that made 
the little girl afndd, and feel as if the plaster cast of Diana's 
head on the study mantelpiece had got a pair of dark eyes, and 
was looking very hard at her ; and there was a sort of dry sound 
in her voice that was uncomfortable to hear. 

Then Kate took a survey of the room, which was very prettily 
fumiahed, with quantities of beautiful work of all kinds, and 
little tables and brackets covered with little devices in china and 
curiosities under glass, and had flowers standing in the windows ; 
and by the time she had finished trying to make out the subject 
of a print on the walls, she heard some words that made her 
think that her aunts were talking of her now governess, and she 
opened her ears to hear, '' So we thought it would be an excellent 
arrangement for her, poor thing ! " and " Papa " answering, " I 
hope Elate may try to be a kind considerate pupiL" Then seeing 
by Kate's eyes that her attention had been astray, or that she 
had not understood Lady Barbara's words, he turned to her, 
saying, " Did you not hear what your aunt was telling me f " 

« No, Papa." 

** She was telling me about the lady who will teach you. She 
has had great afi^ctions. She has lost her husband, and is 
obliged to go out as governess, that she may be able to send her 
sons to school So, Kate, you must think of this, and try to 
give her as Utile trouble as possible." 

It would have been much nicer if Kate would have looked up 
readily, and said something kind and friendly; but the fit of 
awkwardness had come over her again, and with it a thought so 
selfish, that it can hardly be called otherwise than naughty — 
namely, that grown-up people in trouble were very tiresome, and 
never let young ones have any fun. 

''Shall I take you to see Mrs. Lacy, my dear?" said Lady 
Barbara, rising. And as Kate took hold of Mr. Wardour's hand, 
she added, '' You will see Mr, Wardour again after dinner: You 
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bad better diess, and have some meat for your tea, with 
Mis. Lacy, and then come into the drawing-room." 

This was a stroke npon Kate. She who had dined with the 
rest of the world ever since she could remember — she, now that 
she was a countess, to be made to drink tea up-stairs like a baby, 
and lose all that time of Papa's company i She swelled with 
displeasure : but Aunt Barbara did not look like a person whose 
orders could be questioned, and '' Papa ** said not a word in her 
fayouz. Possibly the specimen of manners she had just given 
had not led either him or Lady Barbara to think her fit for a late 
dinner. 

Lady Barbara first took her up-stairs, and showed her a little 
long narrow bed-room, with a pretty pink-curtained bed in it. 
* Hiis will be your room, my dear," she said. " I am sorry we 
have not a larger one to ofier you ; but it opens into mine, as 
you see, and my sister^s is just beyond. Our maid will dress 
you for a few days, when I hope to engage one for you." 

Here wu something like promotion ! Kate dearly loved to 
have herself taken off her own hands, and not to be reproved by 
Mary for untidiness, or roughly set to rights by Lily's nurse. 
She actually exclaimed, '*0h, thank you I" And her aunt 
waited till the hat and doak had been taken off, and the chest- 
nut hair smoothed, looked at her attentively, and said, '' Yes, 
you are like the family." 

" I'm very like my own papa," said Kate, growing a little 
bolder, but still speaking with her head on one side, which was 
her way when she said anything sentimental 

** I dare say you are," answered her aunt, with the dry sound. 
'* Are you ready now t I will show you the way. The house is 
very small," continued Lady Barbara, as they went down the 
stairs to the ground floor ; ** and this must be your school-room 
for the present" 

It was the room under the back drawing-room ; and in it was 
a lady in a widow's cap, sitting at work. ** Here is yonr little 
pupil — Lady Caergwent — Mrs. Lacy," said Lady Barbara. " I 
hope you will find her a good child. She will drink tea with 
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J0T2, and then dress, and afterwards I hope, we shall see yon 
with her in the drawing-room." 

Mrs. Lacy bowed, without any answer in words, only she took 
Kate's hand and kissed her. Lady Barbara left them, and there 
was a little pause. Kate looked at her governess, and her heart 
sank, for it was the very saddest face she had ever seen — the 
eyes looked soft and gentle, but as if they had wept till they 
could weep no longer ; and when the question was asked, '' Are 
you tired, my dear ) " it was in a sunk tone, trying to be cheerful 
but the sadder for that very reason. Poor lady 1 it was only 
that morning that she had parted with her son, and had gone away 
from the home where she had lived with her husband and children. 

Kate was almost distressed ; yet she felt more at her ease than 
with her aunts, and answered, " Kot at all, thank you," in hei 
natural tone. 

" Was it a long journey 1 " 

Kate had been silent so long, that her tongue was ready for 
exertion ; and she began to chatter forth all the events of the 
journey, without heeding much whether she were listened to or 
not, till having come to the end of her breath, she saw that 
Mrs. Lacy was leaning back in her chair, her eyes fixed as if her 
attention had gone away. Kate thereupon roamed round the 
room, peeped from the window and saw that it looked into a 
dull black-looking narrow garden, and then studied the things 
in the room. There was a piano, at which she shook her head. 
Mary had tried to teach her music ; but after a daily fret for six 
weeks, Mr. Wardour had said it was waste of time and temper 
for both ; and Kate was delighted. Then she came to a book- 
case ; and there the aunts had kindly placed the books of their 
own younger days, some of which she had never seen before. 
When she had once begun on the '' Rival Crusoes," she gave 
Mrs. Lacy no more trouble, except to rouse her from it to drink 
her tea, and then go and be dressed. 

The maid managed the white muslin so as to make her look 
very nice ; but before she had gone half way down-stairs, there 
was a voice behind — " My Lady I my Lady 1" 
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She did not turn, not remembering that she herself must be 
meant; and the maid, running after her, caught her rather 
sharply, and showed her her own hand, all black and grimed. 

"How tiresome!" cried she. "Why, I only just washed 
itl" 

" Yes, my Lady ; but you took hold of the balusters all the 
way down. And your forehead 1 Bless me 1 what would Lady 
Barbara say 1 " 

For Kate had been trying to peep through the balusters into 
the hall below, and had of course painted her brow with London 
blacks. She made one of her little impatient gestures, and 
thought she was very hardly used^-dirt stuck upon her, and 
brambles tore her like no one else. 

She got safely down this time, and went into the drawing-room 
with Mrs. Lacy, there taking a voyage of discovery among the 
pretty things, knowing she must not touch, but asking endless 
questions, some of which Mrs. Lacy answered in her sad 
indifferent way, others she could not answer, and Kate was rather 
vexed at her not seeming to care to know. Kate had not yet 
any notion of caring for other people's spirits and feelings ; she 
never knew what to do for them, and so tried to forget all about 
them. 

The aunts came in, and with them Mr. Wardour. She was 
glad to run up to him, and drag him to look at a group in white 
Parian under a glass, that had delighted her very much. She 
knew it was Jupiter's Eagle ; but who was feeding it 1 " Gany- 
mede," said Mr. Wardour; and Kate, who always liked 
mythological stories, went on most eagerly talking about the 
legend of the youth who was borne away to be the cup-bearer of 
the gods. It was a thing to make her forget about the aunts 
and everybody else ; and Mr. Wardour helped her out, as he 
generally did when her talk was neither foolish nor ill-timed ; 
but he checked her when he thought she was running on too 
long, and went himself to talk to Mrs. Lacy, while Kate was 
obliged to come to her aunts, and stood nearest to Lady Jane, of 
whom she was least afraid. 

02 
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"Yon seom quite at home with all the heathen gods, my 
dear/' said Lady Jane; "how come yon to know them so 
Weill" 

" In Charlie's lesson-books, you know," said Kate ; and seeing 
that her aunt did not know, she went on to say, "there are 
notes and explanations. And there is a Homer — an English 
one, you know ; and we play at it" 

" We seem to have quite a learned lady here ! " said aunt 
Barbara, in the voice Kate did not like. " Do you learn music ) '' 

"l^o; I haven't got any ear ; and I hate it ! " 

" Oh 1 " said Lady Barbara drily ; and Kate seeing Mr. 
Wardour's eyes fixed on her rather anxiously, recollected that 
bate was not a proper word, and fell into confusion. 

" And drawing 1 " said her aunt 

" No ; but I want to—" 

" Oh 1 " again said Lady Barbara, looking at Kate's fingers, 
which in her awkwardness she was apparently dislocating in a 
method peculiar to herself. 

However, it was soon over, for it was already later than 
Kate's home bed-time ; she bade everyone good-night, and was 
soon waited on by Mis. Bartley, the maid, in her own luxurious 
little room. 

But luxurious as it was, Kate for the first time thoroughly 
missed home. The boarded floor, the old crib, the deal table, 
would have been welcome, if only Sylvia had been there. She 
had never gone to bed without Sylvia in her life. And now she 
thought with a pang that Sylvia was longing for her, and looking 
at her empty crib, thinking too, it might be, that Kate had cared 
more for her grandeur than for the parting. 

Not only was it sorrowful to be lonely, but also Kate was one 
of the silly little girls, to whom the first quarter of an hour in 
bed was a time of fright Sylvia had no fears, and always 
accounted for the odd noises and strange sights that terrified her 
companion. She never believed that the house was on fire, even 
though the moon made very bright sparkles ; she always said the 
sounds were the servants, the wind, or the mice; andneverwould 
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allow that thieyes would steal little girlB, or anything belonging 
to themselves. Or if she were fast asleep, her very presence gave 
a feeling of protection. 

But when the preparations were very nearly over, and Kate 
began to think of the strange room, and the roar of carriages in 
the streets sounded so unnatural, her heart failed her, and the 
fear of being alone quite overpowered her dread of the grave 
staid Mrs. Bartley, far more of being thought a silly little girL 

'' Please-— please, Mrs. Bartley/' she said in a trembling voicoy 
" are you going awayl " 

** Yes, my Lady ; I am going down to supper, when I have 
placed my Lady Jane's and my Lady Barbara's things." 

" Then please — ^please," said Kate, in her most humble and 
insiQuating voice, ** do leave the door open while you are doing 
it" 

" Very well, my Lady," was the answer, in a tone just like 
that in which Lady Barbara said " Oh!" 

And the door stayed open ; but Kate could not sleep. There 
seemed to be the rattle and bump of the train going on in her 
bed ; the gas-lights in the streets below came in unnaturally, and 
the noises were much more frightful and unaccountable than any 
she had ever heard at home. Her eyes spread with fright, 
instead of closing in sleep ; then came the longing yearning for 
Sylvia, and tears grew hot in them; and by the time Mrs. 
Bartley had finished her preparations, and gone down, her 
distress had grown so unbearable, that she absolutely began 
sobbing aloud, and screaming, " Papa ! " She knew he would 
be very angry, and that she should hear that such folly was 
shameful in a girl of her age ; but any anger would be better 
than this dreadful lonehness. She screamed louder and louder ; 
and she grew half frightened, half relieved, when she heard his 
step, and a buzz of voices on the stairs ; and then there he was, 
standing by her, and saying gravely, ''What is the matter, 
Katel" 

" Papa, Papa, I want — I want Sylvia I — I am afraid ! " 

Then she held her breath, and cowered under the clothes, 
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ready for a scolding ; but it was not his angry voice. '* Poor 
cliild 1 " he said quietly and sadly. '' Ton must pnt away this 
childishness, my dear. Yon know that you are not really alone, 
even in a strange place." 

'* Noy no, Papa ; but I am afraid — I cannot bear it ! " 

** Have yon said the verse that helps you to bear it^ Katie 1 " 

" I could not say it without Sylvia." 

She heard him sigh; and then he said, ''Tou must try 
another night, my Katie, and think of Sylvia saying it at home 
in her own room. You will meet her prayers in that way. 
Now let me hear you say ii" 

Kate repeated, but half choked with sobs, '* I lay me down 
in peace," and the rest of the calm words, with which she had 
becoi taught to lay herself in bed ; but at the end she cried, ** 
Papa, don't go I " 

'' I must go, my dear : I cannot stay away from your aunts. 
But I will tell you what to do to-night, and other nights when I 
shall be away : say to yourself the ninety-first Psalm. I think 
you know it — ' Whoso abideth under the defence of the Most 
High ' " 

« I think I do know it" 

''Try to say it to yourself, and then the place will seem 
less dreary, because you will feel Who is with you. I will 
look in once more before I go away, and I think you will 
be asleep." 

And though Kate tried to stay awake for him, asleep she 
was. 



CHAPTER m. 



In a very few days, Kate had been settled into the ways of 
the household in Bruton Street; and found one day so like 
another, that she sometimes asked herself whether she had not 
been living there years instead of days. 
She was always to be ready by half-past seven. Her French 
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maid, Josephine, used to come in at seven, and wash and dress 
her quietly, for if there were any noise Aunt Barbara would 
knock and be displeased. Aunt Barbara rose long before that 
time, but she feared lest Aunt Jane should be disturbed in her 
morning's sleep; and Kate thought she had the ears of a 
dragon for the least sound of voice or laugh. 

At half-past seven. Elate met Mrs. Lacy in the school-room, 
read the Psalms and Second Lesson, and learnt some answers 
to questions on the Catechism, to be repeated to Lady Barbara 
on a Sunday. For so far from playing at cards in a bird-of- 
paradise turban all Sunday, the aunts were quite as particular 
about these things as Mr. Wardour — more inconveniently so, 
the countess thought ; for he always let her answer his examina- 
tions out of her own head, and never gave her answers to learn 
by heart ; '' Answers that I know before quite well," said Kate, 
" only not made tiresome with ifine words." 

"That is not a right way of talking. Lady Caeigwent," 
gravely said Mrs. Lacy ; and Kate gave herself an ill-tempered 
wriggle, and felt cross and rebellious. 

It was a trial ; but if Kate had taken it humbly, she would 
have found that even the stiff hard words and set phrases gave 
accuracy to her ideas; and the learning of the texts quoted 
would have been clear gain, if she had been in a meeker spirit. 

This done, Mrs. Lacy gave her a music-lesson. This was 
grievous work, for the question was not how the learning 
should be managed, but whether the thing should be learnt 
at all. 

Elate had struggled hard against it She informed her aunts 
that Mary had tried to teach her for six weeks in vain, and 
that she had had a bad mark every day; that Papa had 
said it was all nonsense, and that talents could not be forced ; 
and that Armyn said she had no more ear than an old pea-hen. 

To which Lady Barbara had gravely answered, that ]Mr. 
Wardour could decide as he pleased while Katharine was under 
his charge, but that it would be highly improper that she 
should not learn the accomplishments of her station. 
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''Only I can't leam,^ said Kate, half desperate; ''you will 
see that it is no use, Aunt Barbara." 

^'I shall do my duty, Katharine,'' was all the answer she 
obtained ; and she pinched her chair with suppressed passion. 

Lady Barbara was right in saying that it was her duty to 
see that the child under her charge learnt what is usually 
expected of ladies ; and though Kate could never acquire music 
enough to give pleasure to others, yet the training and discipline 
were likely not only to improve her ear and untamed voice, 
but to be good for her whole character — that is, if she had 
made a good use of them. But in these times, being usually 
already out of temper with the difficult answers of the Gate- 
chism questions, and obliged to keep in her pettish feelings 
towards what concerned sacred things, she let all out in the 
music lesson, and with her murmurs and her inattention, her 
yawns and her blunders, rendered herself infinitely more dull 
and unmusical than nature had made her, and was a grievous 
torment to poor Mrs. Lacy, and her patient, ^' One, two, three 
— ^now, my dear." 

Kate thought it was Mrs. Lacy who tormented her I I 
wonder which was the worse to the other 1 At any rate, Mrs. 
Lacy's heavy eyes looked heavier, and she moved as though 
wearied out for the whole day by the time the dock struck nine, 
and released them ; whilst her pupil, who never was cross long 
together, took a hop, skip, and jump, to the dining-room, and 
was as fresh as ever in the eager hope that the post would bring 
a letter from home. 

Lady Barbara read prayers in the dining-room at nine, and 
there breakfasted with Kate and Mrs. Lacy, sending up a tray 
to Lady Jane in her bed-room. Those were apt to be grave 
breakfasts ; not like the merry mornings at home, when chatter 
used to go on in half whispera between the younger ones, with 
laughs, breaking out in sudden gusts, till a little over-loudness 
brought one of Mary's good-natured " Hushes," usually answered 
with, " Mary, such fun I " 

It was Lady Barbara's time for asking about all the lessons 
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of the day bef oie ] and though these i¥ere usually fiEdrly done, 
and Mrs. Lacy was always a kind reporter, it was rather awful ; 
and what was worse, were the strictures on deportment For 
it must be confessed, that Lady Caergwent, though neatly and 
prettily made, with delicate little feet and hands, and a strong 
upright back, was a remarkably awkward child ; and the more 
she was lectured, the more ungraceful she made herself — partly 
from thinking about it, and from fright making her abrupt, 
partly from being provoked. She had never been so ungainly 
at Oldburgh ; she never was half so awkward in the school-room, 
as she would be while taking her cup of tea from Lady 
Barbara, or handing the butter to her governess. And was it 
not wretched to be ordered to do it again, and again, and again, 
(each time worse than the last— the fingers more crooked, the 
elbow more stuck out, the shoulder more forward than before), 
when there was a letter in Sylvia's writing lying on the table 
unopened t 

And whereas it had been the fashion at St. James's Parsonage 
to compare Kate's handing her plate to a chimpanzee asking 
for nuts, it was hard that in Bruton Street these manners 
should be attributed to the barbarous country in which she 
had grown up 1 But that, though Kate did not know it, was 
very much her own fault. She could never be found fault 
with but she answered again. She had been scarcely broken 
of replying and justifying herself, even to Mr. Wardour, and 
had often argued with Mary till he came in and put a sudden 
sharp stop to it ; and now she usually defended herself with 
** Papa says — " or " Mary says — ** and though she really thought 
she spoke the truth, she made them say such odd things, that it 
was no wonder Lady Barbara thought they had very queer 
notions of education, and that her niece had nothing to do but 
to unlearn their lessons. Thus : 

''Katharine, easy-chairs were not meant for little girls to 
lounge in." 

"Oh, Papa says he doesn't want one always to sit upright 
and stupid." 
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So Lady Barbara was left to suppose that Mr. Wardoiir*8 
model attitude for young ladies was sitting upon one leg in an 
easy-<ihair, with the other foot dangling, the forehead against 
the back, and the arm of the chair used as a desk! How 
was she to know that this only meant that he had once had the 
misfortune to express his disapproval of the high-backed long- 
legged school-room chairs formerly in fashion ) In fact, Kate 
could hardly be forbidden anything without her replying that 
Papa or Mary altcays let her do it ; till at last she was ordered, 
very decidedly, never again to quote Mr. and Miss Wardour, 
and especially not to call him Papa. 

Kate's eyes flashed at this ; and she was so angry, that no 
words would come but a passionate stammering '' I can't — I can't 
leave off; I won't I " 

Lady Barbara looked stem and grave. '' You must be taught 
what is suitable to your position. Lady Caergwent ; and until 
you have learnt to feel it yourself, I shall request Mrs. Lacy to 
give you an additional lesson every time you call Mr. Wardour 
by that name." 

Aunt Barbara's low slow way of speaking when in great 
displeasure was a terrific thing, and so was the set look of her 
handsome mouth and eyea Kate burst into a violent fit of 
crying, and was sent away in dire disgrace. When she had 
spent her tears and sobs, she began to think over her aunt's 
cruelty and ingratitude, and the wickedness of trying to make 
her ungratefid too; and she composed a thrilling speech, as 
she called it — ''Lady Barbara Umfraville, when the orphan 
was poor and neglected, my Uncle Wardour was a true father 
to me. You may tear me with wild horses ere I will cease to 
give him the title of — No; and I will call him papa — no, 
father — with my last breath ! " 

What the countess might have done if Lady Barbara had torn 
her with wild horses must remain uncertain. It is quite certain 
that the mere fixing of those great dark eyes was sufficient to 
cut off Pa — at its first syllable, and turn it into a faltering 
''my uncle;" and that, though Kate's heart was very sore 
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and angry, she noYer, except once oi twice when the word 
slipped out by chance, incurred the penalty, though she would 
have respected herself more if she had been brave enough 
to bear something for the sake of showing her love to Mr. 
Wardour. 

And the fact was^ that self-justification and carelessness of 
exact correctness of truth had brought all this upon her, and 
given her aunt this bad opinion of her friends ! 

But this is going a long way from the description of Kate's 
days in Bruton Street. 

After breakfast, she was sent out with Mrs. Lacy for a walk. 
If she had a letter from home, she read it while Josephine 
dressed her as if she had been a doll ; or else she had a story- 
book in hand, and was usually lost in it when Mrs. Lacy looked 
into her room to see if she were ready. 

To walk along the dull street^ and pace round and round 
the gardens in Berkeley Square, was not so entertaining as 
morning games in the garden with Sylvia; and these were 
times of feeling very like a prisoner. Other children in the 
gardens seemed to be friends, and played together; but this 
the aunts bad forbidden her, and she could only look on, and 
think of Sylvia and Charlie, and feel as if one real game of 
play would do her all the good in the world. 

To be sure she could talk to Mrs. Lacy, and tell her about 
Sylvia, and deliver opinions upon the characters in her histories 
and stories; but it often happened that the low grave ''Yes, 
my dear," showed by the very tone that her governess had heard 
not a word ; and at the best, it was dreary work to look up and 
discourse to nothing but the black crape veil that Mr& Lacy 
always kept down. 

« I cannot think why I should have a governess in affliction ; 
it is very hard upon me I " said Kate to herself. 

Why did she never bethink herself how hard the afflictions 
were upon Mrs. Lacy, and what good it would have done 
her if her pupil had tried to be like a gentle little daughter 
to her, instead of merely striving for all the fun she could getl 
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The lesson time followed. Kate first repeated what she had 
learnt the day before ; and then had a French master two days 
in the week ; on two more, one for arithmetic and geography ; 
and on the other two, a drawing master. She liked these 
lessons, and did well in all, as soon as she left off citing Mary 
Wardour's pronunciations, and ways of doing sums. Indeed, 
she had more lively conversation with her French master, who 
was a very good-natured old man, than with anyone else, 
except Josephine; and she liked writing French letters for 
him to correct) making them be from the imaginary little 
girls whom she was so fond of drawing, and sending them to 
Sylvia. 

After the master was gone, Kate prepared for him for the 
next day, and did a little Italian reading with Mrs. Lacy; 
after which followed reading of history, and needle- work. Lady 
Barbara was very particular that she should learn to work well, 
and was a good deal shocked at her very poor performances. 
" She had thought that plain needle-work, at least, would be 
taught in a clergyman's family." 

'* Mary tried to teach me ; but she says all my fingers are 
thumbs." 

And so poor Mrs. Lacy found them. 

Mrs. Lacy and her pupil dined at the ladies' luncheon ; and 
this was pleasanter than the breakfast^ from the presence of 
Aunt Jane, whose kiss of greeting was a comforting cheering 
moment, and who always was so much distressed and hurt at 
the sight of her sister's displeasure, that Aunt Barbara seldom 
reproved before her. She always had a kind word to say; 
Mrs. Lacy seemed brighter and less oppressed in the sound 
of her voice; everyone was more at ease; and when speaking 
to her, or waiting upon her, Lady Barbara was no longer stem 
in manner nor dry in voice. The meal was not lively ; there 
was nothing like the talk about parish matters, nor the jokes 
that she was used to; and though she was helped first, and 
ceremoniously waited on, she might not speak unless she was 
spoken to ; and was it not very cruel, first to make everything 
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SO dull that no one could help yawning, and then to treat a 
yawn as a dire offence 1 

The length of the luncheon was a great infliction, because 
all the time from that to three o'clock was her own. It was 
a poor remnant of the entire afternoons which she and Sylvia 
had usually disposed of much as they pleased ; and even what 
there was of it, was not to be spent in the way for which the 
young limbs longed. No one was likely to play at blind man's 
buff and hare and hounds in that house; and even her poor 
attempt at throwing her gloves or a pen-wiper against the wall, 
and catching them in the rebound, and her scampers up-stairs 
two steps at once, and runs down with a leap down the last four 
stepsy were summarily stopped, as unladylike, and too noisy 
for Aunt Jane. Kate did get a private run and leap whenever 
she could, but never with a safe conscience ; and that spoilt the 
pleasure, or made it guilty and alarmed. 

All she could do really in peace was reading or drawing, or 
writing letters to Sylvia. Nobody had interfered with any of 
these occupations, though Kate knew that none of them were 
perfectly agreeable to Aunt Barbara, who had been heard to 
speak of children's reading far too many siUy story-books now- 
a-days, and had declared that the child would cramp her hand 
for writing or good drawing with that nonsense. 

However, Lady Jane had several times submitted most com- 
placently to have a whole long history in pictures explained to 
her, smiling very kindly, but not apparently much the wiser. 
And one, at least, of the old visions of wealth was fulfilled, 
for Kate's pocket-money enabled her to keep herself in story- 
books and unlimited white paper, as well as to set up a paint- 
box with real good colours. But somehow, a new tale every 
week had not half the zest that stories had when a fresh book 
only came into the house by rare and much prized chances; 
and though the paper was smooth, and the blue and red lovely, 
it was not half so nice to draw and paint as with Sylvia helping, 
and the remains of Mary's rubbings for making illuminations ; 
nay, lily spoiling everything, and Aimyn and CharUe laughing 
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at hei were now lemembeied as ingredients in her pleasure; 
and she would hardly have had the heart to go on drawing 
but that she could still send her pictorial stories to Sylvia, and 
receive remarks on them. There were no more Lady Ethelindas 
in flounces in Kate's drawings now ; her heroines were always 
clergymen's daughters, or those of colonists cutting down trees 
and making the butter. 

At three o'clock the carriage came to the door; and on 
Mondays and Thursdays took Lady Gaeigwent and her governess 
to a mistress who taught dancing and calisthenic exercises, and to 
whom her aunts trusted to make her a little more like a countess 
than she was at present Those were poor Kate's black days 
of the week ; when her feet were pinched, and her arms turned 
the wrong way, as it seemed to her ; and she was in perpetual 
disgrace. And oh, that polite disgrace 1 Those wishes that 
her Ladyship would assume a more aristocratic deportment, 
were so infoiitely worse than a good scolding ! Nothing could 
make it more dreadful, except Aunt Barbara's coming in at the 
end to see how she was getting on. 

The aunts, when Lady Jane was well enough, used to take 
their drive while the dancing lesson was in progress, and send 
the carriage afterwards to bring their niece home. On the other 
days of the week, when it was fine, the carriage set Mrs. Lacy 
and Kate down in Hyde Park for their walk, while the aunts 
drove about; and this, after the first novelty, was nearly as 
dull as the morning walk. The quiet decorous pacing along 
was very tiresome after skipping in the lanes at home; and 
once, when Mrs. Lacy had let her run freely in Kensington 
Gardens, Lady Barbara was much displeased with her, and said 
Lady Gaergwent was too old for such habits. 

There was no sight-seeing. Kate had told Lady Jane how 
much she wished to see the Zoological Gardens and British 
Museum, and had been answered that some day when she was 
very good Aunt Barbara would take her there; but the day 
never came, though whenever Kate had been in no particular 
Bcrape fox a little while, she hoped it was coming. Though 
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certainly days without scrapes wero not many : the loud tones, 
the screams of laughing that betrayed her undignified play with 
Josephine, the attitudes, the skipping and jumping like the 
gambols of a calf, the wonderful tendency of her clothes to get 
into mischief — all were continually bringing trouble upon her. 
If a splash of mud* was in the street, it always came on her 
stockings; her meals left reminiscences on all her newest 
dresses; her hat was always blowing off; and her skirts curi- 
ously entangled themselves in rails and balusters, caught upon 
nails, and tore into ribbons ; and though all the repairs fell to 
Josephine's lot, and the purchase of new garments was no 
such difficulty as of old. Aunt Barbara was even more severe 
on such mishaps than Mary, who had all the trouble and 
expense of them. 

After the walk, Kate had lessons to learn for the next day — 
poetry, dates, grammar, and the like; and after them came 
her tea ; and then her evening toilette, when, as the aunts were 
out of hearing, she refreshed herself with play and chatter with 
Josephine. She was supposed to talk French to her; but it 
was very odd tort of French, and Josephine did not insist on 
its being better. She was very good-natured, and thought 
<< Miladi " had a dull life ; so she allowed a good many things that 
a more thoughtful person would have known to be inconsistent 
with obedience to Lady Barbara. 

When dressed, Kate had to descend to the drawing-room, and 
there await her aunts coming up from dinner. She generally 
had a book of her own, or else she read bits of those lying 
on the tables, till Lady Barbara caught her, and in spite of 
her protest that at home she might always read any book 
on the table ordered her never to touch any without express 
permission. 

Sometimes the aunts worked ; sometimes Lady Barbara played 
and sang. They wanted Kate to sit up as they did with fancy 
work, and she had a bunch of flowers in Berlin wool which 
she was supposed to be grounding; but she much disliked it, 
and seldom set three stitches when her aunts' eyes were not 
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upon her. Lady Jane was a great worker, and tried to teach 
her some pretty stitches ; hut though she began by liking to 
sit by the soft gentle aunt, she was so clumsy a pupil, that 
Lady Barbara declared that her sister must not be worried, and 
put a stop to the lessons. So Elate sometimes read, or dawdled 
over her grounding ; or when Aunt Barbara was singing, she 
would nestle up to her other aunt, and go ofif into some dreamy 
fancy of growing up, getting home to the Wardours, or having 
them to live with her at her own home; or even of a great 
revolution, in which, after the pattern of the French nobility, 
she should have to maintain Aunt Jane by the labour of her 
hands ! What was to become of Aunt Barbara was uncertain ; 
perhaps she was to be in prison, and Kate to bring food to 
her in a little basket every day ; or else she was to run away : 
but Aunt Jane was to live in a nice little lodging, with no one 
to wait on her but her dear little niece, who was to paint beauti- 
ful screens for her livelihood, and make her cofifee with her own 
hands. Poor Lady Jane ! 

Bed-time came at last — ^horrible bed-time, with all its terrors ! 
At first Elate persuaded Josephine and her light to stay till 
sleep came to put an end to them ; but Lady Barbara came up 
one evening, declared that a girl of eleven years old must not 
be permitted in such childish nonsense, and ordered Josephine 
to go down at once, and always to put out the candle as soon as 
Lady Caergwent was in bed. 

Lady Barbara would hardly have done so if she had known 
how much suffering she caused ; but she had always been too 
sensible to know what the misery of fancies could be, nor how 
the silly little brain imagined everything possible and impossible; 
sometimes that thieves were breaking in — sometimes that the 
house was on fire — sometimes that she should be smothered 
with pillows, like the princes in the Tower, for the sake of her 
title— sometimes.that the Gunpowder Plot would be acted under 
the house ! 

Most often of all it was a thought that was not foolish 
and unreal like the rest. It was the thought that the Last 
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Judgment might be about to begin. But Kate did not use 
that thought as it was meant to be used when we are bidden 
to " watch." If she had done so, she would have striven every 
morning to ''live this day as if the lasf . But she never 
thought of it in the morning, nor made it a guide to her 
actions ; or else she would have dreaded it less. And at night 
it did not make her particular about obedienca It only made 
her want to keep Josephine; as if Josephine and a candle 
could protect her from that Day and Hour! And if the 
moment had come, would she not have been safer trying to 
endure hardness for the sake of obedience — ^with the holy verses 
Mr. Wardour had taught her on her L'ps, alone with her Grod 
and her good angel — than trying to forget all in idle chatter 
with her maid, and contrary to known commands, detaining 
her by foolish excuses ? 

It is true that Kate did not feel as if obedience to Lady 
Barbara was the same duty as obedience to " Papa." Perhaps 
it was not in the nature of things that she should ; but no one 
can habitually practise petty disobedience to one ''placed in 
authority over " her, without hurting the whole disposition. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"Thursday morning! Bother — calisthenic day! — Pll go to 
sleep again, to put it ofif as long as I can. If I was only a 
little countess in her own feudal keep, I would get up in the 
dawn, and gather flowers in the May dew — primroses and 
eglantine ! — Charlie says it is affected to call sweet-briar eglan- 
tine. — Sylvia ! Sylvia ! that thorn has got hold of me ; and 
there's Aunt Barbara coming down the lane in the baker's 
jiggeting caii. — Oh dear ! was it only dreaming) I thought I 
was gathering dog-roses with Charlie and Sylvia in the lane ; 
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bnd now it is only Tliursday, and horrid calisthenic day I t 
cupposo I must wake up. 

'Awake, my soul, and with the son 
Thy daily stage of duty ran.' 

Tm sure it's a yery tiresome sort of stage ! We used to say, 
* As happy as a queen : ' I am sure if the Queen is as much 
less happy than a countess as I am than a common little girl, 
she must be miserable indeed ! It is like a rule-of-three sum. 
Let me see — if a common little girl has one hundred happinesses 
a day, and a countess only — only five — how many has the 
Queen t No — ^but how much higher is a queen than a countess 1 
If I were Queen, I would put an end to aunts and to calisthenic 
exercises ; and I would send for all my orphan nobility, and 
let them choose their own governesses and playfellows, and 
always live with country clergymen I I am sure nobody ought 
to be oppressed as Aunt Barbara oppresses me: it is just 
like James Y. of Scotland when the Douglases got hold of 
him ! I wonder what is the use of being a countess, if one 
never is to do anything to please oneself, and one is to live 
with a cross old aunt 1 " 

Most likely everyone is of Lady Caergwent's morning opinion 
— that Lady Barbara XJmfraville was cross, and that it was 
a hard lot to live in subjection to her. But there are two sides 
to a question ; and there were other hardships in that house 
besides those of the Countess of Caergwent. 

Forty years ago, two little sisters had been growing up 
together, so fond of each other that they were like one ; and 
though the youngest, Barbara, was always brighter, stronger, 
braver, and cleverer, than gentle Jane, she never enjoyed what 
her sister could not do ; and neither of them ever wanted any 
amusement beyond quiet play with their dolls and puzzles, con- 
trivances in pretty fancy works, and walks with their governess 
in trim gravel paths. They had two elder brothers and one 
younger ; but they had never played out of doors with them, and 
had not run about or romped since they were almost babies ; they 
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would not have known how; and Jane was always sickly and feeble, 
and would have been very unhappy with loud or active ways. 

As time passed on, Jane became more weakly and delicate . 
while Barbara grew up very handsome, and full of l^e and 
spirit^ but fonder of her sister than ever, and always coming 
home from her parties and gaieties, as if telling Jane about them 
was the best part of alL 

At last. Lady Barbara was engaged to be married to a brother 
officer of her second brother, James ; but just then poor Jane 
f eU so ill, that the doctors said she could not live through the 
yean Barbara loved her sister far too well to think of marrying 
at such a time, and said she must attend to no one else. All 
that winter and spring she was nursing her sister day and nighty 
watching over her, and quite keeping up the little spark of life, 
the doctors said, by her tender care. And though Lady Jane 
lived on day after day, she never grew so much better as to be 
fit to hear of the engagement and that if she recovered her 
sister would be separated from her ; and so weeks went on, and 
still nothing could be done about the marriage. 

As it turned out, this was the best thing that could have 
happened to Lady Barbara ; for in the course of this time, it 
came to her father^s knowledge that her brother and her lover 
had both behaved disgracefully, and that, if she had married, 
she must have led a very imhappy life. He caused the engage- 
ment to be broken oK She knew it was right, and made no 
complaint to anybody ; but she always believed that it was her 
brother James who had been the tempter, who had led his 
friend astray ; and from that time, though she was more devoted 
than ever to her sick sister, she was soft and bright to nobody 
else. She did not complain, but she thought that things had 
been very hard with her ; and when people repine their troubles 
do not make them kinder, but the brave grow stem and the soft 
grow fretful. 

All this had been over for nearly thirty years, and the brother 
and the friend had both been long dead. Lady Barbara was 
very anxious to do all that she thought right ; and she was so 

d2 
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wise and seosible, and so careful of her sister Jane, that all the 
family respected her and looked up to her. She thought she 
had quite forgiven all that had passed : she did not know why 
it was so hard to her to take any notice of her brother James's 
only son. Perhaps, if she had, she would have forced herself 
to try to be more warm and kind to him, and not have inflamed 
Lord Caergwent's displeasure when he married imprudently. 
Her sister Jane had never known all that had passed : she had 
been too ill to hear of it at the time ; and it was not Lady 
Barbara's way to talk to other people of her own troubles. But 
Jane was always led by her sister, and never thought of people, 
or judged events, otherwise than as Barbara told her ; so that, 
kind and gentle as she was by nature, she was like a double of 
her sister, instead of by her mildness telling on the family 
counselB. The other brother, Giles, had been aware of all, and 
saw how it was ; but he was so much younger than the rest, 
that he was looked on by them like a boy long after he was 
grown up, and had nojt felt entitled to break through his sister 
Barbara's reserve, so as to venture on opening out the sorrows so 
long past, and pleading for his brother James's family, though 
he had done all he could for them himself. He had indeed been 
almost constantly on foreign service, and had seen very little of 
his sisters. 

Since their father's death, the two sisters had lived their quiet 
life together. They were just rich enough to live in the way 
they thought the duty of persons in their rank, keeping their 
carriage for Lady Jane's daily drive, and spending two months 
every year by the sea, and one at Gaergwent Gastle with their 
eldest brother. They always had a spare room for any old 
friend who wanted to come up to town ; and they did many 
acts of kindness, and gave a great deal to be spent on the poor 
of their parish. They did the same quiet things every day : one 
liked what the other liked ; and Lady Barbara thought, morning, 
noon, and night, what would be good for her sister's health ; 
while Lady Jane rested on Barbara's care, and was always 
pleased with whatever came in her way. 
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And 80 the two sisters bad gone on year after year, and wcore 
very happy in their own way, till the great grief came of losing 
their eldest brother; and not long after him, his son, the 
nephew who had been their great pride and delight, and for 
whom they had so many plans and hopes. 

And with his death, there came what they felt to be the 
duty and necessity of trying to fit the poor little heiress for her 
station. They were not fond of any children ; and it npset all 
their ways yery much to have to make room for a little girl, 
her maid, and her governess ; but still, if she had been such a 
little girl as they had been, and always like the weU-behaved 
children whom they saw in drawing-rooms, they would have 
known what kind of creature had come into their hands. 

But was it not very hard on them that their niece should 
turn out a little wild harum-scarum creature, such as they had 
never dreamt of — reaUy unable to move without noises that 
startled Lady Jane's nerves, and threw Lady Barbara into 
despair at the harm they would do — a child whose untutored 
movements were a constant eye-sore and distress to them ; and 
though she could sometimes be bright and fairy-like if uncon- 
strained, always grew abrupt and uncouth when under restraint 
— a child very far from silly, but apt to say the silliest things — 
learning quickly all that was mere head-work, but hopelessly or 
obstinately dull at what was to be done by the fingers— a child 
whose ways could not be called vulgar, but would have been 
completely tom-boyish, except for a certain timidity that 
deprived them of the one merit of courage, and a certain 
frightened consciousness that was in truth modesty, though it 
did not look like it 1 To have such a being to endure, and 
more than that, to break into the habits of civilized life, and 
the dignity of a lady of rank, was no small burden for them ; 
but they thought it right, and made up their minds to bear it. 

Of course it would have been better if they had taken home 
the little orphan when she was destitute and an additional 
weight to Mr. Wardour ; and had she been actually in poverty 
or distress, with no one to take care of her. Lady Barbara would 
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byre thought it a duty to provide for her : but knowing her to 
be in good hands, it had not then seemed needful to inflict the 
child on her sister, or to conquer her own distaste to all connected 
with her unhappy brother James. No one had ever thought of 
the little Katharine Aileve Umfraville becoming the head of 
the family ; for then young Lord Umfraville was in his full 
health and strength. 

And why did Lady Barbara only now feel the charge of the 
child a duty 1 Perhaps it was because, without knowing it, she 
had been brought up to make an idol of the state and consequence 
of the earldom, since she thought breeding up the girl for a 
countess incumbent on her, when she had not felt tender 
compassion for the brother's orphan grandchild. So somewhat 
of the pomps of tMs world may have come in to blind her eyes ; 
but whatever she did was because she thought it right to do, 
and when Kate thought of her as cross, it was a great mistake. 
Lady Barbara had great control of temper, and did everything by 
rule, keeping herself as strictly as she did everyone else except 
Lady Jane ; and though she could not like suck a troublesome 
little incomprehensible wild cat as Katharine, she was always 
trying to do her strict justice, and give her whatever in her view 
was good or useful 

But Kate esteemed it a great holiday, when, as sometimes 
happened. Aunt Barbara went out to spend the evening with 
some friends ; and she, under promise of being very good, used 
to be Aunt Jane's companion. 

Those were the times when her tongue took a holiday, and it 
must be confessed, rather to the astonishment and confusion of 
Lady Jane. 

** Aunt Jane, do tell me about yourself when you were a little 
giiir 

" Ah ! my dear, that does not seem so very long ago. Time 
passes very quickly. To think t)f such a great girl as you being 
poor James's grandchild ! " 

" Was my grandpapa much older than you, Aunt Jane t ** 

" Only three years older, my dear." 
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" Then do tell me how you played with him 1 " 

" I never did, my dear ; I played with your Aunt Barbara." 

'' Dear me ! how stupid ! One can't do things without 
boys." 

"No, my dear; boys always spoil girls' play, they are so 
rough." 

" Oh ! no, no, Aunt Jane ; there's no fun unless one is rough 
— I mean, not rough exactly ; but it's no use playing unless one 
makes a jolly good noise." 

" My dear," said Lady Jane, greatly shocked, " I can't bear to 
hear you talk so, nor to use such words." 

" Dear me, Aunt Jane, we say ' Jolly ' twenty times a day 
at St. James's, and nobody minds." 

" Ah ! yes, you see you played with boys." 

" But our boys are not rough, Aunt Jane," persisted Kate, 
who liked hearing herself talk much better than anyone else. 
"Mary says Charlie is a great deal less riotous than I am, 
especially since he went to school ; and Armyn is too big to be 
riotous. Oh dear, I wish Mr. Brown would send Armyn to 
London ; he said he would be sure to come and see me, and he 
is the joUiest, most delightful fellow in the world ! " 

" My dear child," said Lady Jane in her soft, distressed voice, 
" indeed that is not the way young ladies talk of— of — boys." 

" Armyn is not a boy, Aunt Jane ; he's a man. He is a clerk, 
you know, and will get a salaiy in another year." 

" A derk I " 

" Yes ; in Mr. Brown's office, you know. Aunt Jane, did you 
ever go out to tea I " 

"Yes, my dear; sometimes we drank tea with our little 
friends in the dolls' tea-cups." 

" Oh ! you can't think what fun we have when Mrs. Brown 
asks us to tea. She has got the nicest garden in the world, and 
a greenhouse, and a great squirt — syringe, I mean, to water it ; 
and we always used to get it, till once, without meaning it, I 
squirted right through the drawing-room window, and made such 
a puddle ; and Mrs. Brown thought it was Charlie, only I ran 
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in and told of myself, and Mrs. Brown said it was very generous, 
and gave me a Venetian weight with a little hermit in a snow- 
storm ; only it is worn out now, and won*t snow, so I gave it to 
little Lily when we had the whooping-cjuglL" 

By this time Lady Jane was utterly ignorant what the gahble 
was about, except that Katharine had been in very odd company, 
and done very strange things with those boys, and she gave a 
melancholy little soimd in the pause ; but Kate, taking breath, 
ran on again — 

" It is because Mrs. Brown is not used to educating children, 
you know, that she fancies one wants a reward for telling the 
truth ; I told her so, but Mary thought it would vex her, and 
stopped my mouth. Well, then we young ones— that is, Charlie, 
and Sylvia, and Armyn, and I — drank tea out on the lawn. 
Mary had to sit up and be company ; but we had such fun 1 
There was a great old laurel tree, and Armyn put Sylvia and me 
up into the fork ; and that was our nest, and we were birds, and 
he fed us with strawberries ; and we pretended to be learning to 
fly, and stood up flapping our frocks and squeaking, and Charlie 
came under and danced the branches about. We didn't like 
that ; and Armyn said it was a shame, and hunted him away, 
racing all round the garden ; and we scrambled down by our- 
selves, and came down on the slope. It is a long green slope, 
right down to the river, all smooth and turfy, you know ; and I 
was standing at the top, when Charlie comes slyly, and saying 
he would help the little bird to fly, gave me one push, and down 
I went, roll, roll, tumble, tumble, till Sylvia really thought she 
heard my neck crack ! Wasn't it fun 1 " 

" But the river, my dear ! " said Lady Jane, shuddering. 

" Oh ! there was a good flat place before we came to the river, 
and I stopped long before that ! So then, as we had been the 
birds of the air, we thought we would be the fishes of the sea ; 
and it was nice and shallow, with dear little caddises and river 
cray-fish, and great British pearl-shells at the bottom. So we 
took off our shoes and stockings, and Charlie and Armyn turned 
up their trousers, and we had such a nice paddling. I really 
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thought I should have got a British pearl then ; and you know 
there were some in the breast-plate of Venus." 
" In the river ! Did your cousin allow that! " 
<< Oh yes ; we had on our old blue checks ; and Mary never 
minds anything when Armyn is there to take care of us. When 
they heard in the drawing-room what we had been doing, they 
made Mary sing ' Auld Lang Syne/ because of * We twa hae 
paidlit in the bum f rae morning sun till dine ; ' and whenever 
in future times I meet Armyn, I mean to say, 

' We twa hae paidlit in the bum 

Frae morning sun till dine ; 
WeVe wandered many a weary foot 
Sin auld lang syne.' 

Or perhaps I shall be able to sing it» and that will be still 
prettier." 

And Kate sat still, thinking of the prettiness of the scene of 
the stranger, alone in the midst of numbers, in the splendid 
drawing-rooms, hearing the aweet voice of the lovely young 
countess at the piano, singing this touching memorial of the 
simple days of childhood. 

Lady Jane meanwhile worked her embroidery, and thought 
what wonderful disadvantages the poor child had had, and that 
Barbara reaUy must not be too severe on her, after she had 
lived with such odd people, and that it was very fortunate that 
she had been taken away from them before she had grown any 
older, or more used to them. 

Soon after, Kate gave a specimen of her manners with boys. 
When she went into the dining-room at limcheon time one wet 
afternoon, she heard steps on the stairs behind her aunf s, and 
there appeared a very pleasant-looking gentleman, followed by a 
boy of about her own age. 

" Here is our niece," said Lady Barbara. " Katharine, come 
and speak to Lord de la Poer." 

Kate liked his looks, and the way in which he held out 
his hand to her ; but she knew she should be scolded for her 
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awkward greeting : so she pat out her hand as if she had no use 
of her arm above the elbow, hung down her head, and said 
"—do ; " at least no more was audible. 

But there was something comfortable and encouraging in the 
grasp of the strong large hand over the foolish little fingers ; and 
he quite gave them to his son, whose shake was a real treat ; the 
contact with anything young was like meeting a fellow-country- 
man in a foreign land, though neither as yet spoke. 

She found out that the boy's name was Ernest, and that his 
father was taking him to school, but had come to arrange some 
business matters for her aunts upon the way. She listened with 
interest to Lord de la Poor's voice, for she liked it» and was sure 
he was a greater friend there than any she had before seen. He 
was talking about Giles — that was her uncle, the Colonel in 
India ; and she first gathered from what was passing that her 
uncle's eldest and only surviving son, an officer in his own 
regiment, had never recovered a wound he had received at the 
relief of Lucknow, and that if he did not get better at Simlah, 
where his mother had just taken him, his father thought of 
retiring and bringing him home, though all agreed that it would 
be a very unfortunate thing that the Colonel should bo obliged 
to resign his command before getting promoted ; but they fully 
thought he would do so, for this was the last of his children ; 
another son had been killed in the Mutiny, and two or three 
little girls had been bom and died in India. 

Ejite had never known this. Her aunts never told her any. 
thing, nor talked over family affairs before her ; and she was 
opening her ears most eagerly, and turning her quick bright 
eyes from one speaker to the other with such earnest attention, 
that the guest turned kindly to her, and said, "Do you 
remember your uncle I " 

" Oh dear no I I was a little baby when he went away." 

Ejite never used dear as an adjective except at the beginning 
of a letter, but always, and very unnecessarily, as an interjection j 
and this time it was so emphatic as to bring Lady Barbara's 
eyes on her 
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** Did you see eithei' Giles or poor Frank before they went 
ont to him t " 

"Ohdearnol" 

This time the dear was from the confusion that made hei 
always do the very thing she ought not to do. 

" No ; my niece has been too much separated from her own 
relations/' said Lady Barbara, putting this as an excuse for the 
« Oh dears." 

" I hope Mr. Wardour is quite well," said Lord de la Poor, 
turning again to Kate. 

" Oh yes, quite, thank you ; " and then with brightening eyes, 
she ventured on " Do you know him 1 " 

" I saw him two or three times," he answered with increased 
kindness of manner. "Will you remember me to him when 
you write!" 

" Very well," said Kate promptly ; " but he says all those 
sort of things are nonsense." 

The horror of the two aunts was only kept in check by the 
good manners that hindered a public scolding ; but Lord de la 
Poer only laughed heartily, and said, " Indeed ! What sort of 
things, may I ask. Lady Gaergwent 1 " 

"Why— love, and regards, and remembrances. Mary used 
to get letters from her school-feUows, all fillod with dearest 
loves, and we always laughed at her ; and Armyn used to say 
them by heart beforehand," said Kate. 

" I beg to observe," was the answer, in the grave tone which, 
however, Kate understood as fun, " that I did not presume to 
send my love to Mr. Wardour. May not that make the case 
different!" 

"Yes," said Kate meditatively; "only I don't know that 
your remembrance would be of more use than your love." 

"And are we never to send any messages unless they are of use )** 

This was a puzzling question, and Kate did not immediately 
reply. 

" None for pleasure— eh ? " 

" Well, but I don't see what wot^ld be the pleasure,* 
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''What, do you consider it pleasurable to be tudversally 
forgotten 1" 

" Nobody ever could forget Pa — my Uncle Wardour," cried 
Kate, with eager vehemence flashing in her eyes. 

'* Certainly not," said Lord de la Poer, in a voice as if he were 
much pleased with her; '' he is not a man to be forgotten. It 
18 a privilege to have. been brought up by him. But come, Lady 
Caergwent, since you are so critical, will you be pleased to devise 
some message for me, that may combine use, pleasure, and my 
deep respect for him ) " and as she sat beside him at the table, 
be laid his hand on hers, so that she felt that he really meant 
what he said. 

She sat fixed in deep thought ; and her aunts, who had been 
mis€Erable all through the conversation, began to speak of other 
things ; but in the midst the shrill little voice broke in, *' I 
know what 1 " and good-natured Lord de la Poer turned at once, 
smiling, and saying, " Well, what 1 ** 

" If you would help in the new aisle ! You know the church 
is not big enough; there are so many people come into the 
district, with the new ironworks, you know ; and we have not 
got half room enough, and can't make more, though we have 
three services ; and we want to build a new aisle, and it will 
cost £250, but we have only got £139 15s, 6(7. And if you 
would but be so kind as to give one sovereign for it — that would 
be better than remembrances and respects, and all that sort of 
thing." 

" I rather think it would," said Lord de la Poer ; and though 
Lady Barbara eagerly exclaimed, *' Oh ! do not think of it ; the 
child does not know what she is talking of. Pray excuse 
her — " he took out his purse, and from it came a crackling 
smooth five-pound note, which he put into the hand, saying, 
** There, my dear, cut that in two, and send the two halves on 
different days to Mr. Wardour, with my best wishes for his 
success in his good works. Will that do f " 

Kate turned quite red, and only perpetrated a choked sound of 
her favourite — q. For the whole world she could not have 
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said more : but though she knew perfectly well that anger and 
wrath were hanging over her, she felt happier than for many a 
long week. 

Presently the aunts rose, and Lady Barbara said to her in the 
low ceremonious voice that was a sure sign of warning and dis- 
pleasure, ** You had better come up stairs with us, Katharine, 
and amuse Lord Ernest in the back drawing-room while his 
father is engaged with us." 

Kate's heart leapt up at the sound ** amuse." She popped 
her precious note into her pocket, bounded up-stairs, and opened 
the back drawing-room door for her playfellow, as he brought 
up the rear of the procession. 

Lord de la Poer and Lady Barbara spread the table with 
papers ; Lady Jane sat by ; the children were behind the heavy 
red curtains that parted off the second room. There was a 
great silence at firsts then began a little tittering, then a little 
chattering, then presently a stifled explosion. Lady Barbara 
began to betray some restlessness; she really must see what 
that child was about. 

"No, no," said Lord de la Poer; "leave them in peace. 
That poor girl wiU never thrive unless you let her use her voice 
and limbs. I shall make her come over and enjoy herself with 
my flock when we come up en mcuseJ* 

The explosions were less carefully stifled, and there were 
some sounds of rushing about, some small shrieks, and then the 
door shut, and there was a silence again. 

By this it may be perceived that Elate and Ernest had become 
tolerably intimate friends. They had informed each other of 
what games were their favourites; Kate had told him the 
Wardour names and ages; and required from him in return 
those of his brothers and sisters. She had been greatly 
delighted by learning that Adelaide was no end of a hand at 
climbing trees ; and that whenever she should come and stay at 
their house, Ernest would teach her to ride. And then they 
began to consider what play was possible under the present 
circumstances — beginning they hardly knew bow, by dodging 
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one another round and round the table, making snatches at one 
another, gradually assuming the characters of hnnter and Bed 
Indian. Only when the hunter had snatched up Aunt Jane's 
tortoise-shell paper-cutter to stab with, complaining direfullj 
that it was a stupid place, with nothing for a gun, and the Bed 
Indian's crinoline had knocked down two chairs, she recoUected 
the consequences in time to strangle her own war-whoop, and 
suggested that they should be safer on the stairs; to which 
Ernest readily responded, adding that there was a great gallery 
at home all full of pillars and statues, the joUiest place in the 
world for making a row. 

** Oh dear ! oh dear ! how I hope I shall go there ! " cried 
Kate, swinging between the rails of the landing-place. ** I do 
want of all things to see a statue." 

" A statue ! why, don't you see lots every day 1 " 

'' Oh ! I don't mean great equestrian things like the Trafalgar 
Square ones, or the Duke — or anything big and horrid, like 
Achilles in the Park, holding up a shield like a green umbrella. 
I want to see the work of the great sculptor Julio Bomano." 

" He wasn't a sculptor." 

"Yes, he was; didn't he sculp— no, what is the word 
— ^Hcrmiona No ; I mean they pretended he had done her." 

** Hermione 1 What, have you seen the * Winter's Tale ? ' " 

"Papa — ^Uncle Wardour, that is — read it to us last 
Christmas." 

" Well, I've seen it. Alfred and I went to it last spring with 
our tutor." 

" Oh ! then do, pray, let us play at it. Look, there's a little 
stand up there, where I have always so wanted to get up and be 
Hermione, and descend to the sound of slow music. There's a 
musical-box in the back drawing-room that will make the 
music. 

"Very well; but I must be the lion and bear killing the courtier." 

" yes — ^very well, and Til be courtier ; only I must get a 
tof^ushion to be Perdita." 

** And Where's Bohemia } ** 
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'' Oh ! the hall must be Bohemia, and the stair-carpet the sea, 
because then the aunts won't hear the lion and bear roaring." 

With these precautions, the characteristic roaring and growl- 
ing of lion and bear, and the shrieks of the courtier, though 
not absolutely unheard in the drawing-room, produced no 
immediate results. But in the very midst of Lady Jane's 
signing her name to some paper, she gave a violent start, and 
dropped the pen, for they were no stage shrieks — ** Ah ! ah ! It 
is coming down ! Help me down ! Ernest, Ernest ! help me 
down ! Ah ! " — and then a great falL 

The little mahogany bracket on the wall had been mounted 
by the help of a chair, but it was only fixed into the plaster, 
being intended to hold a small lamp, and not for young ladies 
to stand on ; so no sooner was the chair removed by which 
Kate had mounted, than she felt not only giddy in her elevsr 
tion, but found her pedestal loosening I There was no room to 
jump ; and Ernest, perhaps enjoying what he regarded as a girl's 
foolish fright, was a good way ofE^ endeavouring to wind up the 
musical-box, when the bracket gave way, and Hermione 
descended precipitately with anything but the sound of soft 
music ; and as the inhabitants of the drawing-room rushed out 
to the rescue, her legs were seen kicking in the air upon the 
landing-place ; Ernest looking on, not knowing whether to 
laugh or be dismayed. 

Lord de la Poer picked her up, and sat down on the stairs 
¥riih her between his knees to look her over and see whether 
she were hurt, or what was the matter, while she stood half 
sobbing with the fright and shock. He asked his son rather 
severely what he had been doing to her. 

** He did nothing," gasped Eate; ** I was only Hermione." 

'<Tes, that's all. Papa," repeated Ernest ; <' it is aU the fault 
of the plaster." 

And a sort of explanation was performed between the two 
children, at which Lord do la Poer could hardly keep his gravity, 
though he was somewhat vexed at the turn affairs had taken. 
He was not entirely devoid of awe of the Lady Barbara, and 
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would Lave liked bis children to be on their best behavioui 
before her. 

" Well," he said, " I am glad there is no worse harm done. 
You had better defer your statueship till we can find you a 
soundei pedestal. Lady Caergwent." 

" Oh 1 call me Kate," whispered she in his ear, turning redder 
than the fright had made her. 

He smiled, and patted her hand ; then added, ^* We must go 
and beg pardon, I suppose ; I should not wonder if the catas- 
trophe had damaged Aunt Jane the most; and if so, I don't 
know what will be done to us ! " 

He was right; Lady Barbara had only satisfied herself 
that no bones had been broken, and then turned back to 
reassure her sister; but Lady Jane could not be frightened 
without sufibring for it, and was lying back on the sofa, almost 
faint with palpitation, when Lord de la Poer, with Kate's hand 
in his, came to the door, looking much more consciously guilty 
than his son, who on the whole was more diverted than penitent 
at the commotion they had made. 

Lady Barbara looked very grand and very dignified, but 
Lord de la Poer was so grieved for Lady Jane's indisposition, 
that she was somewhat softened ; and then he began asking 
pardon, blending himself with the children so comically, that 
- in all her fright and anxiety, Kate wondered how her aunt 
could help laughing. 

It never was Lady Barbara's way to reprove before a guest ; 
but this good gentleman was determined that she should not 
reserve her displeasure for his departure, and he would not go 
away till he had absolutely made her promise that his little 
friend, as he called Kate, should ^^lear nothing more about 
anything that had that day taken pMtce. 

Lady Barbara kept her promise. She uttered no reproof 
either on her niece's awkward greeting, her abrupt conversation 
and its tendency to pertness, nor on the loudness of the unlucky 
game and the impropriety of climbing ; nor even on what had 
greatly annoyed her, the a<}king for fhe subscription to the 
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chnrclL There was neither blame nor punishment; but she 
could not help a certain cold restraint of manner, by which Kate 
knew that she was greatly displeased, and regarded her as the 
most hopeless little saucy romp that ever maiden aunt was 
afflicted with. 

And certainly it was hard on her. She had a great regard 
for Lord de la Poer, and thought his a particularly well trained 
family; and she was especially desirous that her little niece 
should appear to advantage before him. Nothing, she was sure, 
but Katharine's innate naughtiness could have made that 
well-behaved little Ernest break out into rudeness ; and though 
his father had shown such good nature, he must have been very 
much shocked. What was to be done to tame this terrible little 
savage, was poor Lady Barbara's haunting thought, morning, 
noon, and night ! 

And what was it that Kate did want? I believe nothing 
oould have made* her perfectly happy, or suited to her aunt; 
bat that she would have been infinitely happier and better off 
had she had the spirit of obedience, of humility, "or of 
unselfishness. 



CHAPTER V. 



The one hour of play with Ernest de la Poer had the effect of 
making Kate long more and more for a return of " fun," and 0/ 
intercourse with beings of her own age and of high spirits. 

She wove to herself dreams of possible delights with Sylvia 
and Charlie, if the summer visit could be paid to them ; and at 
other times she imagined her Uncle Giles's two daughters still 
alive, and sent home for education, arranging in her busy brain 
wonderful scenes In which she, with their assistance, should be 
happy in spite of Aunt Barbara. 

lliese-^ancies, however, would be checked by the recollection, 
that it was shocking to lower two happy spirits in Heaven into 

11 
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playful little girls upon earth; and she took refuge in the 
thought of the coming chance of playfellows, when Lord de la 
Poer was to hring his family to London. She had learnt the 
names and ages of all the ten ; and even had her own theories 
as to what her contemporaries were to be like — Mary and 
Fanny, Ernest's elders, and Adelaide and Grace, who came 
next below him ; she had a vision for each of them, and felt as 
if she already knew them. 

Meanwhile, the want of the amount of air and running 
about to which she had been used, did really tell upon her ; 
she had giddy feelings in the morning, tired limbs, and a weary 
Ustless air, and fretted over her lessons at times. So they 
showed her to the doctor, who came to see Lady Jane every 
alternate day ; and when he said she wanted more exercise, her 
morning walk was made an hour longer, and a shuttlecock and 
battledores were bought, with which it was decreed that Mrs. 
Lacy should play with her for exactly half an hour every after- 
noon, or an hour when it was too wet to go out. 

It must be confessed that this was a harder task to both than 
the music lessons. Whether it were from the difference of 
height, or from Kate's innate unhandiness, they never could 
keep that unhappy shuttlecock up more than three times ; and 
Mrs. Lacy looked as grave and melancholy all the time as if 
she played it for a punishment, making little efforts to be 
cheerful that were sad to see. Kate hated it, and was always 
cross ; and willingly would they have given it up by mutual 
consent, but the instant the tap of the cork against the parch- 
ment ceased, if it were not haff-past five, down sailed Lady 
Barbara to inquire after her prescription. 

She had been a famous battledore-player in the galleries of 
Caergwent Castle ; and once when she took up the battledore to 
give a lesson, it seemed as if, between her and Mrs. Lacy, the 
shuttlecock would not come down — they kept -up five hundred 
and eighty-one, and then only stopped because it was necessary 
for her to go to dinner. 

She could not conceive anyone being unable to play at 
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battledore, and thought Kate's failures and dislike pure 
perverseness. Once Kate by accident knocked her shuttlecock 
through the window, and hoped she had got rid of it ; but she 
was treated as if she had done it out of naughtiness, and a new 
instrument of torture, as she called it, was bought for her. 

It was no wonder she did not see the real care for her welfare, 
and thought this intensely cruel and unkind ; but it was a great 
pity that she visited her vexation on poor Mrs. Lacy, to whom 
the game was even a greater penance than to herself, especially 
on a warm day, with a bad headache. • 

Even in her best days at home, Kate had resisted learning 
to take thought for others. She had not been considerate of 
Mary's toil, nor of Mr. Wardour's peace, except when Armyn 
or Sylvia reminded her ; and now that she had neither of them 
to put it into her mind, she never once thought of her governess 
as one who ought to be spared and pitied. Yet if she had 
been sorry for Mrs. Lacy, and tried to spare her trouble and 
annoyance, how much irritability and peevishness, and sense 
of constant naughtiness, would have been presented ! And it 
was that feeling of being always naughty that was what had 
become the real dreariness of Kate's present home, and was far 
worse than the music, the battledore, or even the absence of 
fun. 

At last came a message that Lady Caergwent was to be 
dressed for going out to make a call with Lady Barbara as 
soon as luncheon was over. 

It could be on no one but \iie De la Poors ; and Kate was 
so delighted, that she executed all manner of little happy hops, 
skips, and fidgets, all the time of her toilette, and caused many an 
expostulation of " MaiSf Miladi I " from Josephine, before the 
pretty delicate blue and white muslin, worked white jacket, and 
white ribboned and feathered hat, were adjusted. Lady Barbara 
kept her little countess very prettily and quietly dressed ; but it 
was at the cost of infinite worry of herself, Kate, and Josephine, 
for there never was a child whom it was so hard in keep in 
decent trim. Armyn's old saying, that she ought to be always 
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kept dressed in sacking, as the only thing she could not spoil, 
was a true one j for the sharp hasty movements, and entire 
disregard of where she stepped, were so ruinous, that it was on 
the records of the Bruton Street household, that she had gone 
far to demolish eight frocks in ten daya 

However, on this occasion she did get safe down to the 
carriage-— clothes, gloves, and all, without detriment or scolding ; 
and jumped in first. She was a long way yet from knowing 
that, though her aunts gave the first place to her rank, it would 
have been proper in her to yield it to their years, and make way 
for them. 

She was too childish to have learnt this as a matter of good 
breeding, but she might have learnt it of a certain parable, 
which she could say from beginning to end, that she should 
** sit not down in the highest room." 

Her aunt sat down beside her, and spent the first ten minutes 
of the drive in enjoining on her proper behaviour at Lady de 
la Poor's. The children there were exceedingly well brought 
up, she said, and she was very desirous they shoidd be her 
niece's friends ; but she was certain that Lady de la Poer would 
allow no one to associate with them who did not behave 
properly. 

" Lord de la Poer was very kind to me just as I was," said 
Kate, in her spirit of contradiction, which was always reckless of 
consequences. 

*' Grentlemen are no judges of what is becoming to a little girl," 
said Lady Barbara severely. " Unless you make a very different 
impression upon Lady de la Poer, she will never permit you to 
be the friend of her daughters." 

"I wonder how I am to make an impression," meditated 
Kate, as they drove on ; "I suppose it would make an impression 
if I stood up and repeated, ' Euin seize thee, ruthless king ! ' or 
something of that sort, as soon as I get in. But one couldn't do 
that; and I am afraid nothing will happen. If the horses 
would only upset us at the door, and Aunt Barbara be nicely 
inaensible, and the young countess show the utmost presence o( 
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mind ! But nothing nico and like a book ever does happen. 
And after all, I believe that it is all nonsense about making 
impressions. Thinking of them is all affectation ; and one ought 
to be as simple and unconscious as one can." A conclusion 
which did honour to the countess's sense. In fact, she had 
plenty of sense, if only she had ever used it for herself, instead 
of for the little ladies she drew on her quires of paper. 

Lady Barbara had started early, as she really wished to find 
her friends at home; and accordingly, when the stairs were 
mounted, and the aunt and niece were ushered into a pretty 
bright-looking drawing-room, there they found all that were not 
at school enjoying their after-dinner hour of liberty with their 
father and mother. 

Lord de la Poer himself had the youngest in his arms, and 
looked very much as if he had only just scrambled up from the 
floor ; his wife was really sitting on the ground, helping two 
little ones to put up a puzzle of wild beasts ; and there was a 
little herd of girls at the farther comer, aU very busy over some- 
thing, towards which Kate's longing eyes at once turned— even 
in the midst of Lord de la Poer's very kind greeting, and his 
wife's no less friendly welcome. 

It was true that, as Lady Barbara had said, they wore all 
exceedingly weU-bred children. Even the little fellow in his 
father's arms, though but eighteen months old, made no objection 
to hold out his fat hand graciously, and showed no shyness when 
Lady Barbara kissed him 1 and the others all waited quietly 
over their several occupations, neither shrinking foolishly from 
notice, nor putting themselves forward to claim it. Only the 
four sisters came up, and took their own special visitor into the 
midst of them as their own property ; the elder of them, how- 
ever, at a sign from her mamma, taking the baby in her arms, 
and carrying him off, followed by the other two small ones — 
only pausing at the door for him to kiss his little hand, and 
wave it in the prettiest fashion of baby stateliness. 

The other sisters drew Kate back with them into the room, 
where they had been busy. Generally, however much she and 
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Sylvia might wish it, they had found acquaintance with other 
children absolutely impossible in the presence of grown-up people, 
whose eyes and voices seemed to strike all parties dumb. But 
these children seemed in no wise constrained : one of them said 
at once, '' We are so glad you are come. Mamma said she 
thought you would before we went out, one of these days." 

*' Isn't it horrid going out in London 1 " asked Kate, at once 
set at ease. 

" It is not so nice as it is at home," said one of the girls, 
laughing ; " except when it is our turn to go out with Mamma." 

" She takes us all out in turn," explained another, " from 
Fanny, down to little Cecil the baby — and that is our great time 
for talking to her, when one has her all alone." 

'' And does she never take you out in the country f " 

** Oh yes ! but there are people staying with us then, or else 
she goes out with Papa. It is not a regular drive every day, as 
it is here." 

Kate would not have had a drive with Aunt Barbara every 
day, for more than she could well say. However, she was 
discreet enough not to say so, and asked what they did on other 
days. 

" Oh, we walk with Miss Oswald in the park, and she tells us 
stories, or we make them. We don't tell stories in the country, 
unless we have to walk straight along the drives, that, as Papa 
says, we may have some solace." 

Then it was explained that Miss Oswald was their governess, 
and that they were very busy preparing for her birth-day. They 
were making a paper-case for her, all themselves, and this hour 
was their only time for doing it out of her sight in secret. 

" But why do you make it yourselves ? " said Kate ; " one 
can buy such beauties at the bazaars." 

** Yes ; but Mamma says a present one has taken pains to 
make, is worth a great deal more than what is only bought ; for 
trouble goes for more than money." 

''But one can make nothing but nasty tumble- to- pieces 
things," objected Kate 
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" That depends," said Lady Mary, in a very odd merry voice ; 
and the other two, Adelaide and Grace, who were far too much 
alike for Kate to guess which was which, began in a rather 
offended manner to assure her that their paper-case was to be 
anything but tumble-to-pieces. Fanny was to bind it, and Papa 
had promised to paste its back and press it. 

" And Mamma drove with me to Richmond, on purpose to 
get leaves to spatter," added the other sister. 

Then they showed Kate — ^whose eyes brightened at anything 
approaching to a mess — that they had a piece of coloured card- 
board, on which leaves, chiefly fern, were pinned tightly down, 
and that' the entire sheet was then covered with a spattering of 
ink from a tooth-brush drawn along the teeth of a comb. When 
the process was completed, the form of the leaf remained in the 
primitive colour of the card, thrown out by the cloud of ink- 
spots, and only requiring a tracing of its veins by a pen. 

A space had been cleared for these operations on a side-table ; 
and in spite of the newspaper, on which the appliances were 
laid, and even the comb and brush, there was no look of 
disarrangement or untidiness. 

" Oh, do — do show me how you do it ! " cried Kate, who had 
had nothing to do for months, with the dear delight of making 
a mess, except what she could contrive with her paints. 

And Lady Grace resumed a brown-hoUand apron and bib, 
and opening her hands with a laugh, showed their black insides, 
then took up her implements. 

" Oh, do — do let me try," was Kate's next cry ; " one little 
bit to shew Sylvia Wardour." 

With one voice the three sisters protested that she had better 
not ; she was not properly equipped, and would ink herself all 
over. If she would pin down a leaf upon the scrap she held 
up, Grace should spatter it for her, and they would make it up 
into anything she liked. 

But this did not satisfy Kate at all; the pinning out of 
the leaf was stupid work compared with the glory of making 
the ink fly. In vain did Adelaide represent that all the taste 
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and skill was in the laying out the leaves, and pinning them 
down, and that anyone could put on the ink ; in vain did Mary 
represent the dirtiness of the work : this was the heauty of it 
in her eyes; and the sight of the hlack dashes sputtering 
through the comb filled her with emulation; so that she 
entreated, almost piteously, to be allowed to " do " an ivy leaf, 
which she had hastily, and not very carefully, pinned out with 
Mary's assistance — that is, she had feebly and unsteadily stuck 
every pin, and Mary had steadied them. 

The new friends consented, seeing how much she was sot 
on it ; but Fanny, who had returned from the nursery, insisted 
on precautions — ^took ofif the jacket, turned up the frock sleeves, 
and tied on an apron ; though Kate fidgeted all the time, as if 
a great injury were being inflicted on her ; and really, in her 
little frantic spirit, thought Lady Fanny a great torment, 
determined to delay her delight tiU her aunt should go away 
and put a stop to it 

When once she had the brush, she was full of fun and 
merriment, and kept her friends much amused by her droll talk, 
half to them, half to her work. 

"There's a portentous cloud, isn't there 1 An inky doud, 
if ever there was one ! Take care, inhabitants below ; growl, 
growl, there's the thunder ; now comes the rain ; hail, hail, all 
hail, like the beginning of Macbeth." 

''Which the Frenchman said was in compliment to the 
climate," said Fanny; at which the whole company fell into 
convulsions of laughing ; and neither Kate nor Grace exactly 
knew what hands or brush or comb were about ; but whereas 
the little De la Peers had from their infancy laughed almost 
noiselessly, and without making faces, Kate for her misfortime 
had never been broken of a very queer contortion of her lips, 
and a cackle like a bantam hen's. 

When this \mlucky cackle had been several times repeated, it 
caused Lady Barbara, who had been sitting with her back to 
the inner room, to turn round. 

Poor JjBidj Barbara ! It would not be easy to descrilte her 
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feelings when she saw the young lad^ whom she had brought 
delicately blue and white, like a speedwell flower, nearly as 
black as a sweep. 

Lord de la Poer broke out into an uncontrollable laugh, 
half at the aunt, half at the niece. '* Why, she has grown a 
moustache ! " he exclaimed. '^ Girls, what have you been doing 
to herl" and walking up to them, he turned Kate round -to a 
mirror, where she behold her own brown eyes looking out of 
a face dashed over with black specks, thicker about the mouth, 
giving her altogether much the colouring of a very dark man 
closely shaved. It was so exceedingly comical, that she went 
off into fits of laughing, in which she was heartily joined by all 
the merry party. 

" There," said Lord de la Poer, " do you want to know what 
your Uncle Giles is like 1 you've only to look at yourself ! — 
See, Barbara, is it not a capital likeness ? " 

** I never thought her like Giles" said her aunt gravely, with 
an emphasis on the name, as if she meant that the child did 
bear a likeness that was really painful to her. 

"My dears," said the mother, "you should not have pu' 
her in such a condition; could you not have been more 
careful?" 

ELate expected one of them to say, " She would do it in spite 
of us ; " but instead of that Fanny only answered, " It is not 
80 bad as it looks, Mamma ; I believe her frock is quite safe ; 
and we will soon have her face and hands clean." 

Whereupon Kate turned round and said, "It is all my 
fault, and nobody's eUe*s, They told me not^ but it was such 
fun!" 

And therewith she obeyed a pull from Grace, and ran up- 
stairs with the party to be washed ; and as the door shut behind 
them, Lord de la Poer said, " Tou need not be afraid of thai 
likeness, Barbara. Whatever else she may have brought from 
her parsonage, she has brought the spirit of truth." 

Though knowing that something awful hung over her head, 
Kate was all the more resolved to ;»rofit by her brief minutes of 
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eojojment; and the little maidens all went racing and flying 
along the passages together ; Kate feeling as if the rapid motion 
among the other young feet was life once more. 

" Well ! your frocic is all right ; I hope your aunt will not be 
very angry with you," said Adelaide. (She knew Adelaide now, 
for Grace was the inky one.) 

" It is not a thing to be angry for," added Grace. 

" No, it would not have been at my home," said Kate, with 
a sigh ; " but, oh ! I hope she will not keep me from coming 
here again." 

" She shall not," exclaimed Adelaide ; " Papa won't let her." 

"She said your mamma would mind what your papa did 
not," said Kate, who was not very well informed on the nature 
of mammas. 

"Oh, thafs all stuff," decidedly cried Adelaide. "When 
Papa told us about you, she said, ' Poor child ! I wish I had 
her here.' " 

Prudent Fanny made an endeavour at checking her little 
sister ; but the light in Kate's eye, ^nd the responsive face, drew 
Grace on to ask, "She didn't pimish you, I hope, for your 
tumbling off the brackets" 

"No, your papa made her promise not; but she was very 
cross. Did he tell you about it 1 " 

" Oh yes ; and what do you think Ernest wrote 1 You must 
know he had grumbled excessively at Papa's having business 
with Lady Barbara ; but his letter said, ' It wasn't at all slow at 
Lady Barbara's, for there was the joUiest fellow there you evei 
knew ; mind you get her to play at acting.' " 

Lady Fanny did not think this improving, and was very glad 
that the maid came in with hot water and towels, and put an 
end to it with the work of scrubbing. 

Going home, Lady Barbara was as much displeased as Kate 
had expected, and with good reason. After all her pains, it 
was very strange that Katharine should be so utterly unfit to 
behave like a well-bred girL There might have been excuse for 
her before she had been taught, but now it was mere obstinacy. 
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She should he careful how she took her out for a long time 
to come! 

Kate's heart swelled within her. It was not ohstinacy, she 
knew ; and that hit of injustice hindered her from seeing that 
it was really wilful recklessness. She was elated with Ernest's 
foolish school- hoy account of her, which a more maidenly little 
girl would not have relished; she was strengthened in her 
notion that she was ill-used, hy hearing that the De la Poers 
pitied her; and hecause she found that Aunt Barhara was 
considered to he a little wrong, she did not consider that she 
herself had ever heen wrong at aU. 

And Lady Barhara was not far from the truth when she told 
her sister 'Hhat Katharine was perfectly hard and reckless; 
there was no such thing as making her sorry 19 



CHAPTER VL 



AvTKB that first visit, Kate did see something of the De la 
Poers, hut not more than enough to keep her in a constant 
ferment with the uncertain possihility, and the longing for the 
meetings. 

The advances came from them ; Lady Barhara said very truly, 
that she could not he responsihle for making so naughty a child 
as her niece the companion of any well-regulated children ; she 
was sure that their mother could not wish it, since nice and 
good as they naturally were, this unlucky Katharine seemed to 
infect them with her own spirit of riot and turhulence whenever 
they came near her. 

There was no forwarding of the attempts to make appoint- 
ments for walks in the Park, though really very little harm 
had ever come of them, guarded hy the two governesses, and hy 
Lady Fanny's decided ideas of propriety. Hiat Kate emharked 
in long stories, and in their excitement raised her voice, was all 
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that could bo said against her on those occasions, and Mrs. Lacj 
forbore to say it. 

Once, indeed, Kate was allowed to ask her friends to tea; 
but that proved a disastrous affair. Fanny was prevented from 
coming ; and in the absence of her quiet elder-sisterly care, the 
spirits of Grace and Adelaide were so excited by Kate's drollery, 
that they were past all check from Mary, and drew her along 
with them into a state of frantic fun and mad pranks. 

They were full of merriment all tea time, even in the presence 
of the two governesses ; and when that was over, and Kate 
showed ^* the bracket,'' they began to grow almost ungovernable 
in their spirit of frolic and fun : they went into Kate's room, 
resolved upon being desert travellers, set up an umbrella hung 
round with cloaks for a tent, made camels of chairs, and finding 
these tardy, attempted riding on each other — with what results 
to Aunt Jane's ears below may be imagined— dressed up 
wild Arabs in boumouses of shawls, and made muskets of 
parasols, charging desperately, and shrieking for attack, defence, 
"for triumph or despair," as Kate observed, in one of her 
magnificent quotations. Finally, the endangered traveller, 
namely Grace, rushed down the stairs headlong, with the two 
Arabs clattering after him, banging with their muskets, and 
shouting their war-cry the whole height of the house. 

The ladies in the drawing-room had borne a good deal ; but 
Aunt Jane was by this time looking meekly distracted; and 
Lady Barbara sallying out, met the Arab Sheikh with his white 
frock over his head, descending the stairs in the rear, calling to 
his tribe in his sweet voice not to be so noisy — but not seeing 
before him through the said boumouse, he had very nearly 
struck Lady Barbara with his parasol before he saw her. 

No one could be more courteous or full of apologies than the 
said Sheikh, who was in fact a good deal shocked at his unruly 
tribe, and quite acquiesced in the request that they would all 
come and sit quiet in the drawing-room, and play at some suit- 
able game there. 

It would have been a relief to Mary to have them thus 
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disposed of safely ; and Adelaide would have obeyed ; but the 
other two liad been worked up to a state of wildness, such as 
befalls little girls who have let themselves out of the control of 
their better sense. 

They did not see why they should sit up stupid in the 
drawing-room ; '* Mary was as cross as Lady Barbara herself to 
propose it^" said Grace, unfortunately just as the lady herself 
was on the stairs to enforce her desire, in her gravely courteous 
voice; whereupon Kate, half tired and wholly excited, burst 
out into a violent passionate fit of crying and sobbing, declaring 
that it was very hard, that whenever she had ever so little 
pleasure, Aunt Barbara always grudged it to her. 

Kone of them had ever heard anything like it ; to the little 
De la Peers she seemed like one beside herself, and Grace clung 
to Mary, and Adelaide to Miss Oswald, almost frightened at the 
screams and sobs that Kate really could not have stopped if she 
would. Lady Jane came to the head of the stairs, pale and 
trembling, begging to know who was hurt ; and Mrs. Lacy tried 
gentle reasoning and persuading, but she might as well have 
spoken to the storm beating against the house. 

Lady Barbara sternly ordered her off to her room ; but the 
child did not stir — indeed, she could not, except that she 
rocked herself to and fro in her paroxysms of sobbing, which 
seemed to get worse and worse every moment. It was Miss 
Oswald at last, who, being more used to little girls and their 
naughtiness than any of the others, saw the right moment at 
last, and said, as she knelt down by her, half kindly, hali 
severely, " My dear, you had better let me take you up-stairs. 
I will help you: and you are only shocking everyone 
hera" 

Kate did let her take her up-stairs, though at every stop there 
was a pause, a sob, a struggle ; but a gentle hand on her 
shoulder, and firm persuasive vcice in her ear, moved her 
gradually onwards, till the little pink room was gained; and 
there she threw herself on her bed in another agony of wild 
sobs, unaware of Miss Oswald's parley at the door with Lady 
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Barban and Mrs. Lacy, and her entreaty that the patient might 
be left to her, which they were nothing loth to do. 

When Kate recovered her speech, she poured out a wild and 
yeiy naughty torrent, about being the most unhappy girl in the 
world ; the aunts were always unkind to her ; she never got any 
pleasure ; she could not bear being a countess ; she only wanted 
to go back to her old home, to Papa and Mary and Sylvia ; and 
nobody would help her. 

Miss Oswald treated the poor child almost as if she had been 
a little out of her mind, let her say it all between her sobs, and 
did not try to argue with her, but waited till the talking and 
the sobbing had fairly tried her out ; and by that time the hour 
had come at which the little visitors were to go home. The 
governess rose up, and said she must go, asking in a quiet tone, 
as if all that had been said were mere mad folly, whether Lady 
Caergwent would come down with her, and tell her aunts she 
was sorry for the disturbance she had made. 

Kate shrank from showing such a spectacle as her swollen, 
tear-stained, red-marbled visage. She was thoroughly sorry, 
and greatly ashamed ; and she only gasped out, " I can't, I 
can't ; don't let me see anyone." 

" Then I will wish Mary and her sisters good-bye for you." 

" Yes, please." Kate had no words for more of her sorrow 
and shame. 

" And shall I say anything to your aunt for you ? " 

" I — I don't know ; only don't let anyone come up." 

*' Then shall I tell Lady Barbara you are too much tired out 
now for talking, but that you will tell her in the morning how 
sorry you are 1 " 

"Well, yes," said Kate rather grudgingly. "Oh, must 
you got" 

" I am afraid I must, my dear. Their mamma does not like 
Addie and Grace to be kept up later than their usual bed-time." 

"I wish you could stay. I wish you were my governess," 
Miid Kate, dinging to her, and receiving her kind, friendly, 
pitying kiss. 
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And whea the door had shut upon her, Kate's tears began to 
drop again at the thought that it was very hard that the little 
De la Poers, who had father, mother, and each other, should 
likewise have such a nice governess, while she had only poor 
sad dull Mrs. Lacy. 

Had Kate only known what an unselfish little girl and Mr& 
Lacy might have been to each other ! 

However, the first thing she could now think of was to avoid 
being seen or spoken to by anyone that night; and for this 
purpose she hastily undressed herself, bundled up her hair as 
best she might, as in former days, said her prayers, and tumbled 
into bed, drawing the clothes over her head, resolved to give no 
sign of being awake, come who might. 

Her shame was real, and very great. Such violent crying fits 
had overtaken her in past times, but had been thought to be 
outgrown. She well recollected the last. Iti^was just after the 
death of her aunt, Mrs. Wardour, just when the strange stillness 
of sorrow in the house was beginning to lessen, and the children 
had forgotten themselves, and burst out into noise and merri- 
ment, till they grew unrestrained and quarrelsome ; Charlie had 
offended Kate, she had struck him, and Mary coming on them, 
grieved and hurt at their conduct at such a time, had punished 
Kate for the blow, but missed perception of Charlie's offence ; 
and the notion of injustice had caused the shrieking cries and 
violent sobs that had brought Mr. Wardour from the study in 
grave sorrowful severity. 

What she had heard afterwards from him about not making 
poor Mary's task harder, and what she had heard from Mary about 
not paining him, had really restrained her ; and she had thought 
such outbreaks passed by among the baby faults she had left 
behind, and was the more grieved and ashamed in consequence. 
She felt it a real exposure : she remembered her young friends' 
surprised and frightened eyes, and not only had no doubt their 
mother would really think her too naughty to be their play- 
fellow, but almost wished that it might be so— she could nevert 
never bear to see them again. 
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She heard the stieot door close after them, she heard the 
carriage drive away ; she felt half relieved ; but then she hid 
her face in the pillow, and cried more quietly, but more bitterly. 

Then some one knocked ; she would not answer. Then came 
a Yoice, saying, "Katharine." It was Aunt Barbara's, but it 
was rather wavering. She would not answer, so the door was 
opened, and the steps, scarcely audible in the rustling of the 
silk, came in ; and Kate felt that her aunt was looking at her, 
wondered whether she had better put out her head, ask pardon, 
and have it over, but was afraid ; and presently heard the moir6 
antique go sweeping away again. 

And then the fooUsh child heartily wished she had spoken, 
and was seized with desperate fears of the morrow, more of 
the shame of hearing of her tears than of any punishment. 
Why had she not been braver t 

After a time ^ came a light, and Josephine moving about 
quietly, and putting away the clothes that had been left on the 
floor. Kate was not afraid of her, but her caressing consolations 
and pity would have only added to the miserable sense of 
shame; so there was no sign, no symptom of being awake, 
though it was certain that before Josephine went away, the 
candle was held so as to cast a light over all that was visible of 
the face. Kate could not help hearing the low muttering of the 
Frenchwoman, who was always apt to talk to herself : " Asleep ! 
Ah, yes ! She sleeps profoundly. How ugly la petite has 
made herself I What cries 1 Ah, she is like Miladi her aunt t 
a demon of a temper ! ** 

Kate restrained herself till the door was shut again, and then 
rolled over and over, till she had made a strange entanglement 
of her bed-K^othes, and brought her passion to an end by making 
a mummy of herself, bound hand and foot, snapping with her 
mouth all the time, as if she longed to bite. 

" you horrible Frenchwoman ! You are a flatterer, a base 
flatterer ; such as always haunt the great ! I hate it all. la 
demon of a temper f I like Aunt Barbara t Oh, you wretch ! 
ril tell Aunt BarbaiA fx>-morrow, and get you sent away I " 
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Those were some of Kate's fierce angry thoughts in her first 
vexation; but with all her faults, she was not a child who 
oyer nourished rancour or malice ; and though she had been 
extremely wounded at first, yet she quickly forgave. 

By the time she had smoothed out her sheet, and settled 
matters between it and her blanket, she had begun to think 
more coolly. "No, no, I won't It would be horribly dis- 
honourable and all that to tell Aunt Barbara. Josephine was 
only thinking out loud ; and she can't help what she thinks. 
I was very naughty ; no wonder she thought so. Only next 
time she pets me, I will say to her, * You cannot deceive me, 
Josephine ; I like the plain truth better than honeyed words.' " 

And now that Kate had arrived at the composition of a fine 
speech that would never be made, it was plain that her mind 
was pretty well composed. That little bit of forgiveness, 
though it had not even cost an effort, had been softening, 
soothing, refreshing; it had brought peacefulness ; and Kate 
lay, not absolutely asleep, but half dreaming, in the summer 
twilight, in the soft undefined fancies of one tired out with 
agitation. 

She was partly roused by the various sounds in the house, 
but not startled — the light nights of summer always diminished 
her alarms ; and she heard the clocks strike, and the bell ring 
for prayers, the doors open and shut, all mixed in with her 
hazy fancies. At last came the silken rustlings up the stairs 
again, and the openings of bed-room doors close to her. 

Elate must have gone quite to sleep, for she did not know 
when the door was opened, and how the soft voices had come 
in that she heard over her. 

" Poor little dear 1 How she has tossed her bed about 1 I 
wonder if we could set the clothes straight without waken- 
ing her." 

How very sweet and gentle Aimt Jane's voice was in that 
low cautious whisper. 

Some one— and Kate knew the peculiar sound of Mrs. Lacy's 
crape — was moving the bed-clothes as gently as she could. 
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" Poor littie dear ! " again said Lady Jane ; " it is very sad 
to see a child who has cried herself to sleep. I do wish we 
could manage her better. Do you think the child is happy f " 
she ended by asking in a wistful voice. 

" She has very high spirits," was the answer. 

" Ah, yes I her impetuosity ; it is her misfortune, poor child I 
Barbara is so calm and resolute, that — that — " Was Lady 
Jane really going to regret anything in her sister 1 She did 
not say it, however ; but Kate heard her sigh, and add, " Ah, 
well ! if I were stronger, perhaps we could make her happier ; 
but I am so nervous. I must try not to look distressed when 
her spirits do break out, for perhaps it is only natural And I 
am 80 sorry to have brought all this on her, and spoilt those 
poor children's pleasure ! " 

Lady Jane bent over the child, and Kate reared herself up 
on a sudden, threw her arms round her neck, and whispered, 
"Aunt Jane, dear Aunt Jane, I'll try never to frighten you 
again 1 I am so sorry." 

" There, there ; have I waked you 1 Don't, my dear ; your 
aunt will hear. Go to sleep again. Yes, do." 

But Aunt Jane was kissing and fondling all the time ; and 
the end of this sad naughty evening was, that Kate went to 
sleep with more softness, love, and repentance in her hearty than 
there had been since her coming to Bruton Street 
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Ladt Caerowent was thoroughly ashamed and humbled by that 
unhappy evening. She looked so melancholy and subdued in 
the morning, with her heavy eyelids and inflamed eyes, and 
moved so meekly and sadly, without daring to look up, that 
Lady Barbara quite pitied her, and said — more kindly than she 
had ever spoken to her before : 
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^ I see you are sorry for the exposure kst night, so we will 
say no more about it. I will try to forgot it I hope our friends 
may." 

That hope sounded very much like ''I do not think they 
will ; " and truly Elate felt that it was not in the nature of 
things that they ever should. She should never have forgotten 
the sight of a little girl in that frenzy of passion I No, she was 
sure that their mamma and papa knew all about it, and that she 
should never be allowed to play with them again, and she could 
not even wish to meet them, she should be miserably ashamed, 
and would not know which way to look. 

She said not one word about meeting them, and for the first 
day or two even begged to walk in the square instead of the 
park ; and she was so good and steady with her lessons, and so 
quiet in her movements, that she scarcely met a word of blame 
for a whole week. 

One morning, while she was at breakfast with Lady Barbara 
and Mrs. Lacy, the unwonted sound of a carriage stopping, and 
of a double knock, was heard. In a moment the colour flushed 
into Lady Barbara's face, and her eyes lighted : then it passed 
away into a look of sadness. It had seemed to her for a moment 
as if the bright young nephew who had been the light and hope 
of her life, were going to look in on her ; and it had only brought 
the remembrance that he was gone for ever, and that in his 
stead there was only the poor little girl, to whom rank was a 
misfortune, and who seemed as if she would never wear it 
becomingly. Kate saw nothing of all this ; she was only eager 
and envious for some change and variety in these long duU days. 
It was Lord de la Poer and his daughter Adelaide, who tiie 
next moment were in the room ; and she remembered instantly 
that she had heard that this was to be Adelaide's birthday, and 
wished her many happy returns in all due form, her heart beat- 
ing the while with increasing hope that the visit concerned 
herself. 

And did it notS Her head swam round with delight and 
suspense, and she could hardly gather up the sense of the words 

p2 
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in which Lord de la Poer was telling Lady Barbara that 
Adelaide's birthday was to be spent at the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham ; that the other girls were gone to the station with 
their mother, and that he had come round with Adelaide to 
£arry off Kate, and meet the rest at ten o'clock. Lady de la 
Poer would have written, but it had only been settled that 
morning on finding that he could spare the day. 

Kate squeezed Adelaide's hand in an agony. Oh ! would that 
aont let her go t 

** You would like to come t " asked Lord de la Poer, bending 
his pleasant eyes on her. " Have you ever been there t " 

*^ Never i Oh, thank you 1 I should like it so much 1 I 
never saw any exhibition at all, except once the Gigantic 
Oabbage 1 — May I go. Aunt Barbara f " 

" Really you are very kind, after — " 

" Oh, we never think of afters on birthdays ! — ^Do we, 
Addier 

" If you are so very good, perhaps Mrs. Lacy will kindly 
bring her to meet you." 

'' I am sure," said he, turning courteously to that lady, *' that 
we should be very sorry to give Mrs. Lacy so much trouble. If 
this is to be a holiday to everyone, I am sure you would prefer 
the quiet day." 

No one could look at the sad face and widow's cap without 
feeling that so it must be, even without the embarrassed " Thank 
you, my Lord, if — '* 

"If — ^if Katharine were more to be trusted," began Lady 
Barbara. 

'' Now, Barbara," he said in a drolly serious fashion, '* if you 
think the Court of Chancery would seriously object, say so at 
once." 

Lady Barbara could not keep the comers of her mouth quite 
stiff^ but she stiU said, " You do not know what you are under- 
taking." 

"Do you deliberately tell me that you think myself and 
Fanny, to say nothing of young Fanny, who is the wisest of us 
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all, unfit to be trusted with this one young ladyf said he, 
looking her full in the face, and putting on a most comical air : 
" It is humiliating, I own." 

"Ah ! if Katharine were like your own daughters, I should 
have no fears/' said the aunt. *' But — However, since you 
are so good — ^if she will promise to be very careful — ** 

" Oh yes, yes, Aunt Barbara I " 

" I make myself responsible," said Lord de la Poer. " Now, 
young woman, run off and get the hat; we have no time to 
lose." 

Kate darted off^ and galloped up the stairs at a furious pace, 
shouted " Josephine " at the top ; and then, receiving no answer, 
pulled the bell violently ; after which she turned round, and 
obliged Adelaide with a species of dancing hug, rather to the 
detriment of that young lady's muslin jacket. 

" I was afraid to look back before," she breathlessly said, as 

she released Adelaide ; "1 felt as if your papa were Orpheus, 

when 

' Stem Proserpine relented. 
And gave him back the fair — ' 

and I was sure Aunt Barbara would catch me like Eurydice, if 
I only looked back." 

« What a funny girl you are, to be thinking about Orpheus 
and Eurydice ! " said Adelaide. " Aren't you glad 1 " 

" Glad ) Ain't I just 1 as Charlie would say. Oh dear ! your 
papa is a delicious man ; I'd rather have him for mine than any- 
body, except Uncle Wardour ! " 

** I'd rather have him than anyone," said the little daughter. 

" Because he is yours," said Kate ; " but somehow, though he 
IB more funny and good-natured than Uncle Wardour, I wouldn't 
— no, I shouldn't like him so weU for a papa. I don't think he 
would punish so welL" 

" Punish ! " cried Adelaide. " Is that what you want 1 Why, 
Mamma says children ought to be always pleasure and no 
trouble to busy fathers. But there, Kate ; you are not getting 
ceady — and we are to be at the station at ten." 
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'' I am waiting for Josephine ! Why doesn't she come I " 
said Kate, ringing violently again. 

" "Why don't you get ready without her! " 

" I don't know where anything is I It is very tiresome of 
her, when she knows I never dress myself/' said Kate fretfully. 

"Don't youl Why, Grace and I always dress ourselves, 
except for the evening. Let me help you. Are not those your 
boots?" 

Kate rushed to the bottom of the attic stairs, and shouted 
" Josephine " at the top of her shrill voice ; then, receiving no 
answer, she returned, condescended to put on the boots that 
Adelaide held up to her, and noisily pulled out some drawers ; 
but not seeing exactly what she wanted, she again betook her- 
self to screams of her maid's name, at the third of which out 
burst Mrs. Bartley in a regular state of indignation : '' Lady 
Caergwent I Will your Ladyship hold your tongue ! There's 
Lady Jane startled up, and it's a mercy if her nerves recover it 
the whole day — making such a noise as that ! " 

"But Josephine won't come, and I'm going out, Bartley," 
said Kate piteously. " Where is Josephine 1 " 

" Grone out, my Lady, so it is no use making a piece of work," 
said Bartley crossly, retreating to Lady Jane. 

Kate was ready to cry ; but behold, that handy little Adelaide 
had meantime picked out a nice black silk cape, with hat and 
feather, gloves and handkerchief, which, if not what Kate 
had intended, were nice enough for anything, and would have — 
some months ago — seemed to the orphan at the parsonage like 
robes of state. Kind Adelaide held them up so triumphantly, 
that Kate could not pout at their being only every-day things ; 
and as she began to put them on, out came Mrs. Bartley again, 
by Lady Jane's orders, pounced upon Lady Caergwent, and 
made her repent of all wishes for assistance by beginning upon 
her hair, and in spite of all wriggles and remonstrances, dressing 
her in the peculiarly slow and precise manner by which a maid 
can pumsh a troublesome child; until finally Kate — far too 
much irritated for a word of thanks, ton herself out of her 
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hands, caught up her gloves, and flew down-stairs as if her life 
depended on her speed. She thought the delay much longer 
than it had really been, for she found Lord de la Poer talking so 
earnestly to her aunt, that he hardly looked up when she came 
in — something about her Uncle Giles in India, and his coming 
home — ^which seemed to be somehow becoming possible — though 
at a greSt loss to himself ; but there was no making it out ; and 
in a few minutes he rose, and after some fresh charges from 
Lady Barbara to her niece "not to forget herself," Kate was 
handed into the carriage, and found herself really off. 

Then the tingle of wild impatience and suspense subsided, 
and happiness began ! It had not been a good beginning, but 
it was very charming now. 

Adelaide and her father were full of jokes together, so quick 
and bright that Kate listened instead of talking. She had 
almost lost the habit of merry chatter, and it did not come to 
her quickly again ; but she was greatly entertained ; and thus 
they came to the station, where Lady de la Poer and her other 
three girls were awaiting them, and greeted Kate with joyful 
faces. 

They were the more relieved at the arrival of the three, 
because the station was close and heated, and it was a very 
warm summer day, so that the air was extremely oppressive. 

''It feels like thunder," said some one. And thenceforth 
Kate's perfect felicity was clouded. She had a great dislike to 
a thundeivstorm, and she instantly began asking her neighbours 
if they really thought it would be thunder. 

" I hope it will," said Lady Fanny ; " it would cool the air, 
and sound so grand in those domes." 

Kate thought this savage, and with an imploring look asked 
Lady de la Poer if she thought there would be a storm. 

''I can't see the least sign of one," was the answer. 
''See how clear the sky is!" as they steamed out of the 
station. 

"But do you think there will be one to-day 1" demanded 
Kate. 
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''I. do not expect it," said Lady de la Poer, smiling; "and 
there is no use in expecting disagreeables." 

<< Disagreeables 1 Mamma, it would be such fun," cried 
Grace, " if we only had a chance of getting wet through ! " 

Here Lord de la Poer adroitly called ofif the pul3lic attention 
from the perils of the clouds, by declaring that he wanted to 
make out the fourth line of an advertisement on the banks, 
of which he said he had made out one line as he was whisked 
by on each journey he had made; and as it was four times 
over in four different languages, he required each damsel to 
undertake one; and there was a great deal of laughing over 
which it should be that should undertake each language. Fanny 
and Mary were humble, and sure they could never catch the 
G^erman; and Kate, more enterprising, undertook the Italian. 
After all, while they were chattering about it, they went past the 
valuable document, and were come in sight of the " monsters " 
in the Gardens ; and Lord dfi la Poer asked Kate if she would 
like to catch a pretty little frog; to which Mary responded, 
" Oh, what a tadpole it must have been ! " and the discovery 
that her friends had once kept a preserve of tadpoles to watch 
them turn into frogs, was so delightful as entirely to dissipate 
all remaining thoughts of thunder, and leave Kate free for 
almost breathless amazement at the glittering domes of glass, 
looking like enormous bubbles in the sun. 

What a morning that was, among the bright buds and flowers, 
the wonders of nature and art all together! It was to be a 
Jong day, and no hurrying ; so the party went from court to 
court at their leisure, sat down, and studied all that they cared 
for, • or divided according to their tastes. Fanny and Mary 
wanted time for the wonderful sculptures on the noble gates in 
the Italian court ; but the younger girls preferred roaming more 
freely, so Lady de la Poer sat down to take care of them, while 
her husband undertook to guide the wanderings of the other 
three. 

He particularly devoted himself to Kate, partly in courtesy 
as to the guest of the party, partly because, as he said, he 
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telt himself responsible for her; and she was in supreme enjoy- 
ment, talking freely to one able and willing to answer her 
remarks and questions, and with the companionship of girls of 
her own age besides. She was most of all delighted with the 
Alhambra — the beauty of it was to her Uke a f airj tale ; and 
she had read Washington Lrving's " Siege of Granadf/' so that 
she could fancy the courts filled with the knightly Moors, who 
were so noble that she could not think why they were not 
Christians — nay, the tears quite came into her eyes as she looked 
np in Lord de la Peer's face, and asked why nobody converted 
the Abencerrages instead of fighting with them ! 

It was a pity that Kate always grew loud when she was 
earnest ; and Lord de la Peer's interest in the conversation was 
considerably lessened by the discomfort of seeing some strangers 
looking surprised at the five syllables in the squeaky voice 
coming oiit of the mouth of so small a lady. 

"Gently, my dear," he softly said; and Kate for a 
moment felt it hard that the torment about her voice should 
pursue her even in such moments, and spoil the Alhambra 
itself. 

However, her good humour recovered the next minute, at the 
Fountain of Lions. She wanted to know how the Moors came 
to have lions ; she thought she had heard that no Mahometans 
were allowed to represent any living creature, for fear it should 
be an idoL Lord de la Poer said she was quite right, and 
that the Mahometans think these forms will come round their 
makers at the last day, demanding to have souls given to them ; 
but that her friends, the Moors of Spain, were much less strict 
than any others of their faith. She could see, however, that 
the carving of such figures was a new art with them, since 
these lions were very rude and clumsy performances for people 
who could make such delicate tracery as they had seen within. 
And then, while Kate was happily looking with Adelaide at 
the orange trees that completed the Spanish air of the court, 
and hoping to see the fountain piay in the evening, he told 
Grace that it was worth while taking people to see sights if they 
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had as much intelligence and observation as Kate had, and did 
not go gazing idly about, thinking of nothing. 

He meant it to stir up his rather indolent-minded Grace — he 
did not mean the countess to hear it ; but some people's eyes 
and ears are wonderfully quick at gathering what is to their 
own credit, and Kate, who had not heard a bit of commendation 
for a long time, was greatly elated. 

Luckily for appearances, she remembered how Miss Edge- 
worth's Frank made himself ridiculous by showing oflf to Mrs. 

J , and how she herself had once been overwhelmed by 

the laughter of the Wardour family for having rehearsed to 
poor Mrs. Brown all the characters of the gods of the Northmen 
— Odin, Thor, and all — when she had just learnt them. So she 
was more careful than before not to pour out all the little that 
she knew; and she was glad she had not committed herself, 
for she had very nearly volunteered the information that 
Pompeii was overwhelmed by Moimt Etna, before she heard 
some one say Vesuvius, and perceived her mistake, feeling as if 
she had been rewarded for her modesty like a good child in 
a book. 

She applauded herself much more for keeping back her 
knowledge till it was wanted, than for having it; but this 
self-satisfaction looked out in another loop-hole. She avoided 
pedantry, but she was too much elated not to let her spirits 
get the better of her ; and when Lady de la Poer and the elder 
girls came up, they found her in a suppressed state of capering, 
more like a puppy on its hind legs, than like a countess or any 
other well-bred child. 

The party met under the screen of kings and queens, and 
there had some dinner, at one of the marble tables that just 
held them pleasantly. The cold chicken and tongue were 
wonderfully good on that hot hungry day, and still better were 
the strawberries that succeeded them ; and oh ! what mirth went 
on all the time ! Kate was chattering fastest of all, and loudest 
— not to say the most nonsensically. It was not nice nonsense 
— that was the worst of it — it was pert and sancy. * It was 
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rather the family habit to laugh at Mary de la Poer for ways 
that were thought a little fanciful; and Kate caught this up, 
and bantered without discretion, in a way not becoming towards 
anybody, especially one some years her elder. Mary was good- 
humoured, but evidently did not like being asked if she 
had stayed in the medisBval court, because she was afraid 
the great bulls of Nineveh would run at her with their five 
legs. 

" She will be afraid of being teazed by a little goose another 
time," said Lord de la Poer, intending to give his little friend 
a hint that she was making herself very silly ; but Kate took 
it quite another way, and not a pretty one, for she answered, 
" Dear me, Mary, can't you say bo to a goose I " 

'^Say whatr' cried Adelaide, who was always apt to be a 
good deal excited by Kate ; and who had been going off into 
fits of laughter at all these foolish sallies. 

''It is not a very nice thing to say," answered her mother 
gravely ; " so there is no occasion to learn it.'* 

Kate did take the hint this time, and coloured up to the 
ears, partly with vexation, partly with shame. She sat silent 
and confused for several minutes, till her friends took pity on 
her, and a few good-natured words about her choice of an ice 
quite restored her liveliness. It is well to be good-humoured ; 
but it is unlucky, nay, wrong, when a check from friends without 
authority to scold, does not suffice to bring soberness instead of 
rattling giddiness. Lady de la Poer was absolutely glad to 
break up the dinner, so as to work off the folly and excitement 
by moving about, before it should make the little girl expose 
herself, or infect Adelaide. 

They intended to have gone into the gardens tUl four o'clock, 
when the fountains were to play ; but as they moved towards 
the great door, they perceived a dark heavy cloud was hiding 
the sun that had hitherto shone so dazzlingly through the 
crystal walls. 

''That is nice," said Lady Fanny; "it will be cool and 
pleasant now before fhe rain." 
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'* If the lain is not inuninent,'' began her father. 
" Oh ! is it going to be a thundeivstorni 1 " cried Kate. *• Oh 
dear! I do so hate thunder! What shall I do)" cried she; 
all her excitement turning into terror. 

Before anyone could answer her, there was a flash of bright 
white light before all their eyes, and a little scream. 

** She's struck 1 she's struck 1 " cried Adelaide, her hands 
before her eyes. 

For Kate had disappeared. No, she was in the great pond, 
beside which they had been standing, and Mary was kneeling 
on the edge, holding fast by her frock. But before the deep 
voice of the thunder was roaring and reverberating through the 
vaults, Lord de la Poer had her in his grasp, and the growl had 
not ceased before she was on her feet again, drenched and 
trembling, beginning to be the centre of a crowd, who were 
running together to help or to see the child who had been either 
struck by lightning or drowned. 

** Is she struck f Will she be blind 1 " sobbed Adelaide, still 
with her hands before her eyes ; and the inquiry was echoed by 
the nearer people, while more distant ones told each other that 
the young lady was blind for life. 

'* Struck ! nonsense ! " said Lord de la Poer ; " the lightning 
was twenty miles off at least. Are you hurt, my dear ) " 

" No," said Kate, shaking herself, and answering ** No," more 
decidedly. " Only I am so wet, and my things stick to me." 
" How did it happen 1 " asked Grace. 

" I don't know. I wanted to get away from the thunder ! " 
« said bewildered Kate. 

Meantime, an elderly lady, who had come up among the 
spectators, was telling Lady de la Poer that she lived close by, 
and insisting that the little girl should be taken at once to her 
house, put to bed, and her clothes dried. Lady de la Poer was 
thankful to accept the kind offer without loss of time ; and in 
the fewest possible words it was settled that she would go and 
attend to the little drowned rat, while her girls should remain 
with their father at the palace till the time of going home, when 
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thej would meet at the station. They must walk to the good 
lady's house, be the storm what it would, as the best chance of 
preyenting Kate from catching cold. She looked a rueful 
spectacle, dripping so as to make a little pool on the stone floor ; 
her hat and feather limp and streaming ; her hair in long lank 
lats' taib, each discharging its own waterfall ; her clothes, 
ribbons, and aU, pasted down upon her ! There was no time to 
be lost ; and the stranger took her by one hand, Lady de la 
Poer by the other, and exchanging some civil speeches with one 
another half out of breath, they almost swung her from one step 
of the grand stone stairs to another, and hurried her along as 
fast as these beplastered garments would let her move. There 
was no rain as yet, but there was another clap of thunder much 
louder than the first ; but they held Kate too fast to let her 
atop, or otherwise make herself more foolisL 

In a very few minutes they were at the good lady's door ; in 
another minute in her bedroom, where, while she and her maid 
bustled off to warm the bed, Lady de la Poer tried to get the 
clothes off — a service of difficulty, when every tie held fast, 
every button was slippery, and the tighter garments fitted like 
skins. Kate was subdued and frightened ; she gave no trouble, 
but all the help she gave was to pull a string so as to make a 
hopeless knot of the bow that her friend had nearly undone. 

However, by the time the bed was warm the dress was off, 
and the child, rolled up in a great loose night-dress of the kind 
lady's, was installed in it, feeling — sultry day though it were — 
that the warm dryness was extremely comfortable to her chilled 
limbs. The good lady brought her some hot tea, and moved 
away to the window, talking in a low murmuring voice to Lady 
de la Poer. Presently a fresh flash of lightning made her bury 
her head in the pillow ; and there she began thinking how hard 
it was that the thunder should come to spoil her one day's 
pleasure ; but soon stopped this, remembering Who sends storm 
and thunder, and feeling afraid to murmur. Then she 
remembered that perhaps she deserved to be disappointed. She 
had been wild and troublesome, had spoilt Adelaide's birthday. 
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teazed Mary, and made kind Ladj de la Poer grave and 
displeased. 

She would say how sorry she was, and ask pardon. But the 
two ladies still stood talking. She must wait till this stranger 
T^as gone. And while she was waiting — ^how it was she knew 
not — ^but Crountess Kate was fast asleep. 



CHAPTER Vm 

When Eate opened her eyes again, and turned her face up from 
the pillow, she saw the drops on the window shining in the sun, 
and Lady de la Poer, with her bonnet off, reading imder it 

All that had happened began to return on Kate's brain in a 
funny medley ; and the first thing she exclaimed was, " Oh I 
those poor little fishes, how I must have lightened them 1 " 

" My dear ! " 

''Do you think I did much mischief 1" said Kate, raising 
herself on her arm. ''I am sure the fishes must have been 
frightened, and the water-lilies broken. Oh ! you can't think 
how nasty their great coiling stems were — just like snakes ! 
But those pretty blue and pink flowers! Did it hurt them 
much, do you think— or the fish 1 " 

'' I should think the fish had recovered the shock,'' said Lady 
de la Poer, smiling ; '' but as to the lilies, I should be glad to 
be sure you had done yourself as little harm as you have 
to them." 

" Oh no," said Kate, " Pm not hurt — if Aunt Barbara won't 
be terribly angry. Now I wouldn't mind that, only that Pve 
spoilt Addie's birthday, and all your day. Please, Pm very 
sorry I" 

She said this so sadly and earnestly, that Lady de la Poer 
came and gave her a kind kiss of forgiveness, and said: 
<< Never mind, the girls are very happy with their father, and 
the rest is good for me," 
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Kate thought this very comfortable and kind, and clung to 
the kind hand gratefully ; but though it was a fine occasion for 
one of the speeches she could have composed in private, all that 
came out of her mouth was, " How horrid it is — the way every- 
thing turns out with me I " 

" Nay, things need not turn out horrid, if a certain little girl 
would keep herself from being silly/' 

" But I am a silly little girl ! " cried Kate with emphasia 
" Uncle Wardour says he never saw such a silly one, and so 
does Aunt Barbara ! " 

" Well, my dear," said Lady de la Poer very calmly, " when 
clever people take to being silly, they can be sillier than 
anyone else." 

" Clever people ! " cried Kate half breathlessly. 

" Tea," said the lady, " you are a clever child ; and if you 
made the most of yourself, yon could be very sensible, and 
hinder yourself from being foolish and unguarded, and getting 
into scrapes." 

Kate gasped. It was not pleasant to be in a scrape ; and yet 
her whole self recoiled from being guarded and watchful, even 
though for the first time she heard she was not absolutely 
foolisL She began to argue, " I was naughty, I know, to teaze 
Mary ; and Mary at home would not have let me ; but I could 
not help the tumbling into the pond. I wanted to get out of 
the way of the lightning." 

" Now, ELate, you are trying to show how silly you can make 
yoursell" 

" But I can't bear thimder and lightning. It frightens me 
80, I don't know what to do ; and Aunt Jane is just as bad. 
She always has the shutters shut." 

''Your Aunt Jane has had her nerves weakened by bad 
health ; but you are young and strong, and you ought to fight 
with fanciful terrors." 

''But it is not fancy about lightning. It does kill people." 

" A storm is very awful, and is one of the great instances of 
God's power. He does sometimes allow His lightnings to fall ; 
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but I do not think it can be quite the thought of this that 
terrifies you, Kate, for the recollection of His Hand is 
comforting." 

" No/' said Kate honestly, '* it is not thinking of that. It is 
that the glared—coming no one knows when — and the great 
rattling clap are so — so frightful ! '' 

** Then, my dear, I think all you can do is to pray not only 
for protection from lightning and tempest, but that you may be 
guarded from the fright that makes you forget to watch 
yourself, and so renders the danger greater ! You could not 
well have been drowned where you fell; but if it had been 



a river — " 



" I know," said Elate. 

" And try to get self-command. That is the great thing, 
after all, that would hinder things from being horrid I " said 
Lady de la Poer, with a pleasant smile, just as a knock came to 
the door, and the maid announced that it was five o'clock, and 
Miss's things were quite ready ; and in return she was thanked, 
and desired to bring them up. 

« Miss 1 " said Elate, rather hurt : " don't they know who 
we are 1 " 

** It is not such a creditable adventure that we should wish 
to make your name known," said Lady de la Poer, rather drily ; 
and Kate blushed, and became ashamed of herself. 

She was really five minutes before she recovered the use of 
her tongue, and that was a long time for her. Lady de la Poer 
meantime was helping her to dress, as readily as Josephine 
herself could have done, and brushing out the hair, which 
was still damp. Kate presently asked where the old lady 
was. 

'' She had to go back as soon as the rain was over, to look 
after a nephew and niece, who are spending the day with her. 
She said she would look for our party, and teU them how we 
were getting on." 

"Then I have spoilt three people's pleasure morel" said 
Kate ruefully. " Is the niece a little girl I " 
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" I don't know ; I fancy her grown up, or they would have 
offered clothes to you." 

" Then I don't care 1 " said Kate. 

" What for 1 " 

" Why, for not telling my name. Once it would have been 
like a fairy tale to Sylvia and me, and have made up for 
anything, to see a countess — especially a little girL But don't 
you think seeing me would qnite spoil that 1 " 

Lady de la ^oer was so much amused, that she could not 
answer at first ; and Kate began to feel as if she had been 
talking foolishly, and turned her back to wash her hands. 

" Certainly, I don't think we are quite as well worth seeing 
as the Crystal Palace 1 You put me in mind of what Madame 
Campan said. She had been governess to the first Napoleon's 
sisters ; and when, In the days of their grandeur, she visited 
them, one of them asked her if she was not awe-struck to find 
herself among so much royalty. 'Keally,' she said, 'I can't 
be much afraid of queens whom I have whipped I ' " 

" They were only mock queens," said Kate. 

" Very truew But, little woman, it is all mockery, unless it 
is the self that makes the impression ; and I am afraid being 
perched upon amy kind of pedestal makes little faults and 
follies do more harm to others. But come, put on your hat : 
we must not keep Papa waiting." 

The hat was the worst part of the affair ; the colour of the 
blue edge of the ribbon had run into the white, and the pretty 
soft feather had been so daggled in the wet, that an old hen on 
a wet day was respectability itself compared with it, and there 
was nothing for it but to take it out ; and even then the hat 
reminded Elate of a certain Amelia Matilda Bunny, whose dirty 
finery was a torment and a by- word in St. James's Parsonage. 
Her frock and white jacket had been so nicely ironed out, 
as to show no traces of the adventure ; and she disliked all 
the more to disfigure herself with such a thing on her head 
for the present, as well as to encounter Aunt Barbara 
by-and-by. 

G 
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" There's no help for it," said Lady de la Poer, seeing her 
disconsolately surveying it; "perhaps it will not be bad 
for you to feel a few consequences from your heedlessness." 

Whether it were the hat or the shock, Kate was uncommonly 
meek and subdued as she followed Lady did la Poer out of the 
room; and after giving the little maid half a sovereign and 
many thanks for having so nicely repaired the damage, they 
walked back to the palace, and up the great stone stairs, Kate 
hanging down her head, thinking that everyone was wondering 
how Amelia Matilda Bunny came to be holding by the hand 
of a lady in a beautiful black lace bonnet and shawl, so quiet 
and simple, and yet such a lady ! 

She hardly even looked up when the glad exclamations of 
the four girls and their father sounded around her, and she 
could not bear their inquiries whether she felt well again. She 
knew that she owed thanks to Mary and her father, and 
apologies to them all ; but she had not manner enough to 
utter them, and only made a queer scrape with her foot, 
like a hen scratching out com, hung her head, and answered 
" Yes." 

They saw she was very much ashamed, and they were in a 
hurry besides; so when Lord de la Poer had said he had 
given all manner of thanks to the good old lady, he took 
hold of Kate's hand, as if he hardly ventured to let go of 
her again, and they aU made the best of their way to the 
station, and were soon in full career along the line, Kate's 
heart sinking as she thought of Aunt Barbara. Fanny tried 
kindly to talk to her ; but she was too anxious to listen^ 
made a short answer, and kept her eyes fixed on the two 
heads of the party, who were in close consultation, rendered 
private by the noise of the train. 

" If ever I answer for anyone again I " said Lord de la Poer. 
** And now for facing Barbara ! " 

" You had better let me do thai" 

"What! do you think I am afraid?" and Kate thought 
the smile on his lip very cruel, as she could not hear his words. 
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"I don't do yon much injustice in thinking so," as he 
shrugged up his shoulders like a boy going to be punished ; 
"but I think Barbara considers you as an accomplice in 
mischief, and will have more mercy if I speak." 

"Very well I I'm not the man to prevent you. Tell Barbara 
111 imdergo whatever she pleases, for having ever let go the 
young lady's hand! She may have me up to the Lord 
Chancellor if she pleases ! ** 

A little relaxation in the noise made these words audible ; 
and Kate, who knew the Lord Chancellor had some power over 
her, and had formed her notions of him from a picture, in a 
history book at home, of Judge Jefferies holding the Bloody 
Assize, began to get very much frightened; and her friends 
saw her eyes growing round with alarm, and not knowing the 
exact cause, pitied her ; Lord de la Poer seated her upon his 
knee, and told her that Mamma would take her home, and take 
care Aunt Barbara did not punish her. 

" I don't think she will punish me,"- said Kate ; " she does 
not often ! But pray come home with me 1 " she added, getting 
hold of the lady's hand. 

" What would she do to you, then 1 " 

" She would— only — be dreadful ! " said Kate. 

Lord de la Poer laughed ; but observed, " Well, is it not 
enough to make one dreadful to have little girls taking un- 
expected baths in publici Kow, Kate, please to inform me, 
in confidence, what was the occasion of that remarkable 
somerset." 

" Only the lightning," muttered Kate. 

" Oh 1 I was not certain whether your intention might not 
have been to make that polite address to an aquatic bird, for 
which you pronounced Mary not to have sufficient courage 1 " 

Lady de la Poer, thinking this a hard trial of the poor 
child's temper, was just going to ask him not to tease her ; but 
Kate was really candid and good tempered, and she said, " I 
was wrong to say that I It was Mary that had presence of 
mindy and I had not." 

o 2 
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''Then the fruit of the adventure is to be, I hope, Look 
Before you Leap ! — Eh, Lady Caergwent 1 " 

And at the same time the train stopped, and among kisses 
and farewells, Kate and kind Lady de la Poer left the carriage, 
and entering the brougham that was waiting for them, drove to 
Bruton Street; Kate very grave and silent all the way, and 
ihrinking behind her friend in hopes that the servant who 
opened the door would not observe her plight — indeed, she took 
her hat off on the stairs, and laid it on the table in the 
landing. 

To her surprise, the beginning of what Lady de la Poer said 
was chiefly apology for not having taken better care of her. 
It was all quite true : there was no false excuse made for her, 
she felt, when Aunt Barbara looked ashamed and annoyed, 
and said how concerned she was that her niece should be so 
unmanageable ; and her protector answered, 

** Not that, I assure you ! She was a very nice little 
companion, and we quite enjoyed her readiness and intelligent 
interest ; but she was a little too much excited to remember 
what she was about when she was startled." 

''And no wonder,'' said Lady Jane. ''It was a most 
tremendous storm, and I feel quite shaken by it still. Tom 
can't be angry with her for being terrified by it, Barbara dear, 
or I shall know what you think of me ; — half drowned too, 
poor child I " 

And Aunt Jane put her soft arm round Kate, and put her 
cheek to hers. Perhaps the night of Kate's tears had really 
made Jane resolved to try to soften even Barbara's displeasure ; 
and the little girl felt it very kind, though her love of truth 
made her cry out roughly, " Not half drowned I Mary held me 
fast, and Lord de la Poer pulled me out ! " 

" I am sure you ought to be extremely thankful to them," 
said Lady Barbara, "and overcome with shame at all the 
trouble and annoyance you have given 1 " 

Lady de la Poer quite understood what the little girl meant 
by her aunt being dreadful. She would gladly have protected 
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her j bnt it was not what could he hegged off like punishment, 
nor would truth allow her to say there had heen no trouhle 
nor annoyance. So what she did say was, ** When one has ten 
children, one reckons upon such things ! " and smiled as if they 
were quite pleasant changes to her. 

" Not, I am sure, with your particularly quiet little girls," 
said Aunt Barhara. *^ I am always hoping that Katharine may 
take example by them." 

** Take care what you hope, Barbara," said Lady de la Poer, 
smiling : " and at any rate forgive this poor little maiden for 
our disaster, or my husband will be in despair." 

^'I have nothing to forgive," said Lady Barbara gravely. 
<< Katharine cannot have seriously expected punishment for 
what is not a moral fault The only difference will be the 
natural consequences to herself of her folly. — You had better 
go down to the schoolroom, SAtharine, have your tea, and then 
go to bed ; it is nearly the usual time." 

Lady de la Poer warmly kissed the child, and then remained 
a little while with the aunts, trying to remove what she saw was 
the impression, that Kate had been complaining of severe 
treatment, and taking the opportunity of telling them what 
she herself thought of the little girL But though Aunt 
Barbara listened politely, she could not think that Lady de la 
Poer knew anything about the perverseness, heedlessness, ill- 
temper, disobedience, and rude ungainly ways, that were so 
tormenting. She said no word about them herself, because she 
would not expose her niece's faults ; but when her friend talked 
of Kate's bright candid conscientious character, her readiness, 
sense, and intelligence, she said to herself, and perhaps justly, 
that here was all the difference between at home and abroad, 
an authority and a stranger. 

Meantime, Kate wondered what would be the natural con* 
sequences of her folly. Would she have a rheumatic fever or 
a consumption, like a child in a book 1 — and she tried breathing 
deep, and getting up a little cough, to see if it was coming I Or 
would the Lord Chancellor hear of it f He was a new bugbear 
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xecently set up, and more haunting than even a gunpowder 
treason in the cellars I What did he do with the seals 1 Did 
he seal up mischievous heiresses in closets, as she had seen a 
door fastened hy two seals and a hit of string 1 Perhaps the 
Court of Chancery was full of such prisons ! And was the 
woolsack to smother them with, like the princes in the Tower 1 

It must be owned that it was only when half asleep at night 
that Kate was so absurd. By day she knew very well that the 
Lord Chancellor was only a great lawyer ; but she also knew that 
whenever there was any puzzle or difficulty about her or her 
afiEjEorSy she always heard something mysteriously said about 
applying to the Lord Chancellor, till she began to really suspect 
that it was by his commands that Aunt Barbara was so stem 
with her ; and that if he knew of her fall into the pond, some- 
thing terrible would come of it. Perhaps that was why the 
De la Peers kept her name so secret ! 

She trembled as she thought of it; and here was another 
added to her many terrors. Poor little girl ! If she had rightly 
feared and loved One, she would have had no room for the 
many alarms that kept her heart fluttering 1 



CHAFIER IX. 



It may be doubted whether Countess Ejite ever did in her 
childhood discover what her Aunt Barbara meant by the natural 
consequences of her folly, but she suffered from them neverthe- 
less. When the summer was getting past its height of beauty, 
and the streets were all sun and misty heat, and the grass in the 
parks looked b/own, and the rooms were so close that even Aunt 
Jane had one window open, Kate grew giddy in the head almost 
every morning, and so weary and dull all day that she had 
hardly spirit to do anything but read story-books. And 
Mrs. Lacy was quite poorly too, though not saying much about 
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it ; iiras never quite without a head-ache, and was several times 
obliged to send Kate out for her evening walk with Josephine. 
It was high time to be going out of town ; and Mrs. Lacy was 
to go and be with her son in his vacation. 

lliis was the time when Kate and the Wardours had hoped to 
be together. But " the natural consequence " of the nonsense 
ELate had talked, about being " always allowed " to do rude and 
careless things, and her wild rhodomontade about romping games 
with the boys, had persuaded her aimts that they were very 
improper people for her to be with, and that it would be wrong 
to consent to her going to Oldburgh. 

That was one natural consequence of her folly. Another was 
that when the De la Poers begged that she might spend 
the holidays with them, and from father and mother downwards 
were full of kind schemes for her happiness and good, Lady 
Barbara said to her sister that it was quite impossible ; these 
good friends did not know what they were asking, and that the 
child would again expose herself in some way that would never 
be forgotten, unless she were kept in their own sight till she had 
been properly tamed and reduced to order. 

It was self-denying in Lady Barbara to refuse that invitation, 
for she and her sister would have been infinitely more comfort- 
able together without their troublesome countess — above all 
when they had no governess to relieve them of her. The going 
out of town was sad enough to them, for they had always paid 
a long visit at Caergwent Castle, which had felt like their home 
through the lifetime of their brother and nephew ; but now it 
was shut up, and their grief for their yoimg nephew came back 
all the more freshly at the time of year when they were used o 
be kindly entertained by him in their native home. 

But as they could not go there, they went to Bournemouth ; 
and the first run Kate took upon the sands took away all the 
giddiness from her head, and put an end to the tired feeling in 
her limbs ! It really was a run ! Aunt Barbara gave her leave 
to go out with Josephine ; and though Josephine said it was 
very sombre and savage, between the pine-woods and the sea, 
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Kate had not felt her heart leap wiin such fulness of enjoyment 
since she had made snow-balls last winter at home. She ran 
down to the waves, and watched them sweep in and curl over 
and break, aa it ahe could never have enough of them ; and she 
gazed at the grey 'Cutline of the Isle of Wight opposite, feeling 
as if there was something very great in really seeing an island. 

When she came in, there was so much glow on her brown 
cheek, and her eyelids looked so much less heavy, that both the 
aunts gazed at her with pleasure, smiled to one another, and 
Lady Jane kissed her, while Lady Barbara said, " This was the 
right thing." 

She was to be out as much as possible, so her aunt made a set 
of new rules for the day. There was to be a walk before break- 
fast ; then breakfast ; then Lady Barbara heard her read her 
chapter in the Bible, and go through her music. And really the 
music was not half as bad as might have been expected with 
Aunt Barbara. Kate was too much afraid of her to give the 
half attention she had paid to poor Mrs. Lacy — fright and her 
aunt's decision of manner forced her to mind what she was about ; 
and though Aunt Barbara found her really very dull and 
unmusical, she did get on better than before, and learnt some- 
thing, though more like a machine thsm a musician. 

Then she went out again till the hottest part of the day, 
during which a bit of French and of English reading was 
expected from her, and half an hour of needle-work ; then her 
dinner; and then out again — with her aunts this time. Aunt 
Jane in a wheeled-chair, and Aunt Barbara walking with her — 
this was rather dreary ; but when they went in she was allowed 
to stay out with Josephine, with only one interval in the house 
for tea, till it grew dark, and she was so sleepy with the salt 
wind, that she was ready for bed, and had no time to think of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

At first, watching those wonderful and beautiful waves was 
pleasure enough ; and then she was allowed, to her wonder and 
delight, to have a holland dress, and dig in the sand, making 
castles and moats, or rocks and shipwrecks, with beautiful stories 
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about them ; and sometimes she hunted for the few shells and 
sea-weeds there, or she sat down and read some of her favourite 
books, especially poetry — ^it suited the sea so well ; and she was 
trying to make Ellen's Isle and all the places of the ''Lady of the 
Lake " in sand, only she never had time to finish them, and they 
always were either thrown down or washed away before she 
could return to them. 

But among all these amusements, she was watching the 
families of children who played together, happy creatures ! The 
little sturdy boys, that dabbled about so merrily, and minded so 
little the ** Now Masters " of their indignant nurses ; the little 
girls in brown hats, with their baskets full ; the big boys, that 
even took off shoes, and dabbled in the shallow water ; the great 
sieges of large castles, where whole parties attacked and 
defended — it was a sort of melancholy glimpse of fairy-land to 
her, for she had only been allowed to walk on the beach with 
Josephine on condition she never spoke to the other children. 
Would the Lord Chancellor be after her if she did 1 Her heart 
quite yearned for those games, or even to be able to talk to one 
of those little damsels ; and one day when a biight-faced girl 
ran after her with a piece of weed that she had dropped, she 
could hardly say " thank you " for her longing to say more ; and 
many were the harangues she composed within herself to warn 
the others not to wish to change places with her, for to be a 
countess was very poor fun indeed. 

However, one morning at the end of the first week, Kate 
looked up from a letter from Sylvia, and said with great glee, 
" Aunt Barbara ! Aunt Barbara ! Alice and the other Sylvia 
— Sylvia Joanna — are coming ! I may play with them, mayn't 
II" 

" Who are they 1 " said her aunt gravely. 

" Uncle Wardou/s nieces," said Kate ; " Sylvia's cousins, 
you know, only we never saw them ; but they are just my age ; 
and it will be such fun — only Alice is ill, I believe. Pray — 
please — let me play with them I " and Kate had tears in her 
eyes. 
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'' I shall see about it when they come." 

"Oh, but — ^but I can't have them there — Sylvia's own, 
own cousins — and not play with them ! Please, Aunt Barbara 1 " 

'' You ought to know that this impetuosity never disposes me 
favourably, ELatharine ; I will inquire and consider." 

Kate had learnt wisdom enough not to say any more just 
then ; but the thought of sociability, the notion of chattering 
freely to young companions, and of a real game at play, and the 
terror of having all this withheld, and of being thought too 
proud and haughty for the Wardours, put her into such an 
agony, that she did not know what she was about, made 
mistakes even in reading, and blundered her music more than 
she had ever done under Lady Barbara's teaching ; and then, 
when her aunt reproved her, she could not help laying down her 
head and bursting into a fit of crying. However, she had not 
forgotten the terrible tea-drinking, and was resolved not to be as 
bad as at that time, and she tried to stop herself, exclaiming 
between her sobs, " Aunt Bar — bar — a, — I — can — not— help 
it ! " 

And Lady Barbara did not scold or look stem. Perhaps 
she saw that the little girl was really trying to check herself, for 
she said quite kindly, " Don't, my dear." 

And just then, to Kate's great wonder, in came Lady Jane, 
though it was full half an hour earlier than she usually left her 
room ; and Lady Barbara looked up to her, and said, quite as if 
excusing herself, " Indeed, Jane, I have not been angry with her." 

And Kate, somehow, understanding that she might, flung 
herself down by Aunt Jane, and hid her face in her lap, not 
crying any more, though the sobs were not over, and feeling the 
fondling hands on her hair very tender and comforting, though she 
wondered to hear them talk as if she were asleep or deaf — or 
perhaps they thought their voices too low, or their words too 
long and fine for her to understand; nor perhaps did she, 
though she gathered their drift well enough, and that kind 
Aunt Jane was quite pleading for herself in having come to the 
rescue. 
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•* I could not help it, indeed — you remember Lady de la Poer, 
Dr. Woodman, both — excitable, nervous temperament — almost 

hystericaL" 

"This unfortunate intelligence — untoward coincidence — " 
said Lady Barbara. " But I have been trying to make her feel 
I am not in anger, and I hope there really was a struggle for 
self-controL" 

Kate took her head up again at this, a little encouraged ; and 
Lady Jane kissed her forehead, and repeated, " Aunt Barbara 
was not angry with you, my dear." 

" No, for I think you have tried to conquer yourself," said 
Lady Barbara. She did not think it wise to tell Kate that she 
thought she could not help it, though oddly enough, the very 
thing had just been said over the child's head, and Kate 
ventured on it to get up, and say quietly, '^ Yes, it was not 
Aunt Barbara's speaking to me that made me cry, but I am so 
unhappy about Alice and Sylvia Joanna ; " and a soft caress 
from Aunt Jane made her venture to go on. " It is not only 
the playing with them, though I do wish for that very very 
much indeed ; but it would be so unkind, and so proud and 
ungrateful, to despise my own cousin's cousins 1 " 

This was more like the speeches Kate made in her own head 
than anything she had ever said to her aunts ; and it was quite 
just besides, and not spoken in naughtiness, and Lady Barbara 
did not think it wrong to show that she attended to it. " You 
are right, Katharine," she said ; " no one wishes you to be either 
proud or ungrateful. I would not wish entirely to prevent you 
firom seeing the children of the family, but it must not be till 
there is some acquaintance between myself and their mother, 
and I cannot tell whether you can be intimate with them till 
I know what sort of children they are. Much, too, must 
depend on yourself, and whether you will behave well with them." 

Kate gave a long sigh, and looked up relieved ; and for some 
time she and her aunt were not nearly so much at war as 
hitherto, but seemed to be coming to a somewhat better under- 
standing. 
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Yet it rather puzzled Kate. She seemed to hemelf to haye 
got this favour for crying for it ; and it was a belief at home, 
not only that nothing was got by crying, but that if by some 
strange chance it were, it never came to good ; and she began 
the more to fear some disappointment about the expected 
Wardours. • 

For two or three days she was scanning every group on the 
sands with all her might, in hopes of some likeness to Sylvia, 
but at last she was taken by surprise : just as she was dressed^ 
and Aunt Barbara was waiting in the drawing-room for Aunt 
Jane, there came a knock at the door, and *' Mrs. Wardour " 
was announced. 

In came a small, quiet-looking lady in mourning, and with her 
a g^l of about Kate's own age ; there was some curtseying and 
greeting between the two ladies, and her aunt said, " Here is 
my niece. — Come and speak to Mrs. Wardour, my dear," and 
motioned her forwards. 

Now to be motioned forwards by Aunt Barbara always made 
Eiate shrink back into herself, and the presence of a little girl 
before elders likewise rendered her shy and bashful, so she 
came forth as if intensely disgusted, put out her hand as if she 
were going to poke, and muttered her favourite " — do" so 
awkwardly and coldly, that Lady Barbara felt how proud and 
ungracious it looked, and to make up said, " My niece has been 
very eager for your coming." And then the two little girls 
drew off into the window, and looked at each other under their 
eyelashes in silence. 

Sylvia Joanna Wardour was not like her namesake at home, 
Sylvia Katharine. She was a thin, slight, quiet-looking child, 
with so little to note about her face, that Kate was soon 
wondering at her dress being so much smarter than her own 
was at present. She herself had on a hoUand suit with a deep 
cape, which, except that they were adorned with labyrinths of 
white braid, were much what she had worn at home, also a 
round brown hat, shading her face from the sun; whereas 
Sylvia's face was exposed by a little turban hat so deeply edged 
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with blue velvet) that the white straw was hardly seen ; also she 
had a little watered-silk jacket, and a little flounced frock of a 
dark silk figured with blue, that looked slightly fuzzed out; 
and perhaps she was not at ease in this fine dress, for she stood 
with her head down, and one hand on the window-sill, pretend- 
ing to look out of window, but really looking at Kate. 

Meanwhile the two grown-up ladies were almost as stiff and 
shy, though they could not keep dead silence like the children. 
Mrs. Wardour had heard before that Lady Barbara Umfraville 
was a formidable person, and was very much afraid of her ; and 
Lady Barbara was not a person to set anyone at ease. 

So there was a little said about taking the liberty of calling, 
for her brother-in-law was so anxious to hear of Lady Caergwent : 
and Lady Barbara said her niece was very well and healthy, and 
had only needed change of air. 

And then came something in return about Mrs. Wardour's 
other little girl, a sad invalid, she said, on whose account they 
were come to Bournemouth ; and* there was a little more said 
of bathing, and walking, and whether the place was full ; and 
then Mrs. Wanlour jumped up and said she was detaining Lady 
Barbara, and took leave ; Kate, though she had not spoken a 
word to Sylvia Wardour, looking at her wistfully with all her 
eyes, and feeling more than usually silly. 

And when the guests were gone her aunt told her how 
foolish her want of manner was, and how she had taken the 
very means to make them think she was not glad to see them. 
She hung down her head, and pinched the ends of her gloves ; 
she knew it very well, but that did not make it a bit more 
possible to find a word to say to a stranger before the elders, 
unless the beginning were made for her as by the De la Poers. 

However, she knew it would be very different out of doors, 
and her heart bounded when her aunt added, " They seem to be 
quiet, lady-like, inoffensive people, and I have no objection to 
your associating with the little girl in your walks, as long 
as I do not see that it makes you thoughtless and ungovem- 
abla" 
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" Oh, thank yon, thank yon, Annt Barbara ! " cried Kate, 
with a honncing honnd that did not promise mnch for her 
thonght or her govcmableness ; bnt perhaps Lady Barbara 
recollected what her own childhood wonld have been without 
Jane, for she was not mnch discomposed, only she said, 

" It is very odd yon shonld be so uncivil to the child in her 
presence, and so ecstatic now ! However, take care yon do not 
get too familiar. Bern ember, these Wardours are no relations, 
and I will not have yon letting them call yon by your Christian 
name." 

Kate's bright looks sank. That old married-woman sound, 
Lady Caergwent, seemed as if it would be a bar between her 
and the free childish fun she hoped for. Yet when so much 
had been granted, she must not tall her aunt cross and unkind, 
though she did think it hard and proud. 

Perhaps she was partly right ; but after all, little people 
cannot judge what is right in matters of familiarity. They 
have only to do as they are told, and they may be sure of this, 
that friendship and respect depend much more on what people 
are in themselves than on what they call one another. 

This lady was the widow of Mr. Wardour's brother, and 
lived among a great clan of his family in a distant county, 
where Mary and her father had sometimes made visits, bnt the 
younger ones never. Kate was not likely to have been asked 
there, for it was thought very hard that she should be left on 
the hands of her aunt's husband : and much had been said of 
the duty of making her grand relations provide for her, or of 
putting her into the ' * Clergy Orphan Asylum. " And there had 
been much displeasure when Mr. Wardour answered that he did 
not think it right that a child who had friends shQuld live on 
the charity intended for those who had none able to help 
them ; and soon after the decision he had placed his son Armyn 
in Mr. Brown's office, instead of sending him to the University. 
All the Wardours were much vexed then ; but they were not 
much better pleased when the little orphan had come to her 
preferment, and he made no attempt to keep her in his hands, 
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and obtain the large sum allowed for her board — only saying 
that his motherless household was no place for her, and that he 
could not at once do his duty by her and by his parish. They 
could not understand the real love and uprightness that made 
him prefer her advantage to his own — ^what was right to what 
was convenient. 

Mrs. George Wardour had not scolded her brother-in-law for 
his want of prudence and care for his own children's interests ; 
but she had agreed with those who did; and this, perhaps, 
made her feel all the more awkward and shy when she was told 
that she must go cmd call upon the Lady XJmfravilles, whom 
the whole family regarded as first so neglectful and then so 
ungrateful, cmd make acquaintance with the little girl who had 
once been held so cheap. She was a kind, gentle person, and a 
careful, anxious mother, but not wishing to make great acquaint- 
ance, nor used to fine people, large or small, and above all, 
wrapped up in her poor little delicate Alice. 

The next time Kate saw her she was walking by the side 
of Alice's wheeled-chair, and Sylvia by her side, in a more 
plain and suitable dress. Kate set off running to greet them ; 
but at a few paces from them was seized by a shy fit, and 
stood looking and feeling like a goose, drawing great C's with 
the point of her parasol in the sand; Josephine looking on, 
and thinking how " bite " English children were. Mrs. Wardour 
was not much less shy ; but she knew she must make a begin- 
ning, and so spoke in the middle of Kate's second C : and there 
was a shaking of hands, and walking together. 

They did not get on very well: nobody talked but Mrs. 
Wardour, and she asked little frightened questions about the 
Oldburgh party, as she called them, which ELate answered as 
shortly and shyly — the more so from the imcomfortable recol- 
lection that her aunt had told her that this was the very way 
to seem proud and un}^ind; but what could she dol she felt 
as if she were frozen up stiff, and could neither move nor look 
up like herself. At last Mrs. Wardour said that Alice would 
be tired, and must go in ; and then Kate managed to blurt out 
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a request that Sylvia might stay with her. Poor Sylvia looked 
a good deal scared, cuid as if she longed to follow her mAmmft 
and sister ; but the door was shut upon her, and she was lef§ 
alone with these two strange people — the Countess cuid the 
Frenchwoman ! 

However, Kate recovered the use of her limbs and tongue 
in a moment, and instantly took her prisoner's hand, and ran 
off with her to the comer where the scenery of Loch Elatrine 
had so often been begun, cuid began with great animation to 
explain. This — a hole that looked as if an old hen had been 
grubbing in it — was Loch Katrine. 

" Loch Katharine — ^that's yours ! And which is to be Loch 
Sylvia 1 " said the child, recovering, as she began to feel by touch, 
motion, and voice, that she had only to do with a little girl 
after alL 

"Loch nonsense!** said Kate, rather bluntly. "Did you 
never hear of the Lochs, the Lakes, in Scotland 1 ** 

" Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, Loch Awe, Loch Ness ) — But 
I don't do my geography out of doors ! *' 

" *Tisn*t geography ; 'tis the ' The Lady of the Lake.' *' 

" Is that a new game 1 " 

"Dear me! did you never read 'The Lady of the Lake!* 
— Sir Walter Scott's poem — 

* The summer dawn's reflected hue — * " 

" Oh ! I've learnt that in my extracts ; but I never did my 
poetry task out of doors ! " 

" 'Tisn't a task — 'tis beautiful poetry ! Don't you like poetry 
better than anything ? " 

" I like it better than all my other lessons, when it is not 
very long and hard.'* 

Kate felt that her last speech would have brought Armyn 
and Charlie down on her for affectation, and that it was not 
strictly true that she liked poetry better than anything, for a 
game at romps, and a very amusing story, were still better 
things ; so she did not exclaim at the other Sylvia's misundei^ 
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standingy bat only said, " ' Tho Lady of the Lake ' is story and 
poetry too, and we will play at it." 

"And howl" 

"FU tell you as we go on. Fm the King — that is, the 
Knight of Snowdon — James Fitzjames, for Fm in disguise, you 
know ; and you're Ellen." 

" Must I be Ellen 1 We had a horrid nurse once, who used 
to slap us, and was called Ellen." 

'' But it was her name. She was EUen Douglas, and was 
in banishment on an island with her father. You are Ellen, 
and Josephine is your old harper — Allan Bane; she talks 
French, you know, and that wiU do for Highland : Gallic and 
Gaelic sound alike, you know There! Then Fm going out 
hunting, and my dear gallant grey will drop down dead with 
fatigue, and I shall lose my way ; and when you hear me wind 
my horn too-too, you get upon your hoop — that will be your 
boat, you know — cmd answer 'Father!' and when I too-too 
again, answer ' Malcolm 1 ' and then put up your hand behind 
your ear^ and stand listening 

"With locks thrown back and lips apart* 
like monument of Qrecian art ; " 

and then FU tell you what to do." 

Away scudded the delighted ELate ; and after having lamented 
her gaUant grey, and admired the Trosachs, came up too-tooing 
through her hand with all her might, but found poor Ellen, 
very unlike a monument of Grecian art, absolutely crying, and 
Allan Bane using his best English and kindest tones to console 
her. 

" MUadi Va stupe/aiU — la pauvre petite I " began Josephine ; 
and Kate in consternation asking what was the matter, and 
Josephine encouraging her, it was all sobbed out. She did not 
like to be called Ellen — and she thought it unkind to send her 
into banishment — and she had fancied she was to get astride on 
her hoop, which she justly thought highly improper — and above 
all, she could not bear to say 'Father' — ^because— 
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" I never thought you would mind that," said Kate, rather 
ahashod. " I never did ; and I never saw my papa or mamma 
either." 

" No — so you didn't care." 

"Well then," said Kate gravely, "we won't play at that. 
Let's have * Marmion ' instead ; and I'll he killed.* 

" But I don't like you to he killed." 

" It is only in play." 

" Please — ^please, let us have a nice play ! * 

** Well, what do you call a nice play 1 " 

" Alice and I used to drive hoops." 

"That's tiresome! My hoop always tumhles down: think 
of something else." 

"Alice and I used to play at hall; hut there's no ball 
here!" 

"Then FU stuff my pocket-handkerchief with sea -weed, and 
make one;" and Kate spread out her delicate cambric one 
—-not quite so fit for such a purpose as the little cheap 
cotton ones at home, that Mary tried in vain to save from 
cruel misuse. 

" Here's a famous piece ! Look, it is all wriggled ; it w a 
mermaid's old stay-lace that she has used and thrown away 
Perhaps she broke it in a passion because her grandmother made 
her wear so many oyster-shells on her tail ! " 

" There are no such creatures as mermaids," said Sylvia, look- 
ing at her solemnly. 

This was not a promising beginning ; Sylvia Joanna was not 
a bit like Sylvia Katharine, nor like Adelaide and Grace de la 
Poer ; yet by seeing each other every day, she and Kate began 
to shake together, and become friends. 

There was no fear of her exciting Kate to run wUd; she 
was a little pussy-cat in her dread of wet, and guarded her 
clothes as if they could feel — indeed, her happiest moments 
were spent in the public walks by Alice's chair, studying how 
the people were dressed ; but still she thought it a fine thing 
to be the only child in Bournemouth who might play with 
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the little Countess, and was so silly as to think the others 
envi^ her when she was dragged and ordered about, bewildered 
by ELate's loud rapid talk about all kinds of odd things in 
bookfly and distressed at being called on to tear through the 
pine-woods, or grub in wet sand. But it was not all silly 
vanity : she was a gentle, loving little girl, very good-natured, 
and sure to get fond of all who were kind to her; and she 
liked Kate's bright ways and amusing manner — perhaps really 
liking her more than if she had understood her better ; and 
Kate liked her, and rushed after her on every occasion, as 
the one creature with whom it was possible to play and to 
chatter. 

No, not quite the one ; for poor sick Alice was better for talk 
and quiet play than her sister. She read a groat deal; and 
there was an exchange of story-books, and much conversation 
over them, between her and Kate — indeed, the spirit nd 
animation of this new friend quite made her light up, and 
brighten out of her languor whenever the shrill laughing voice 
came near. And Kate, after having got over her first awe at 
coming near a child so unlike herself, grew very fond of her, 
and felt how good and sweet and patient she was. She never 
ran off to play till Alice was taken in-doors ; and spent all 
her spare time in-doors in drawing picture stories, which were 
daily explained to the two sisters at some seat in the pine- 
woods. 

There was one very grand one, that lasted all the latter part of 
the stay at Bourne Mouth — as the evenings grew longer, and 
Kate had more time for preparing it, at the rate of four or five 
scenes a day, drawn and painted — being the career of a very 
good little girl, whose parents were killed in a railway accident^ 
(a most fearful picture was that — all blunders being filled up by 
spots of vemulion blood and orange-coloured flame !) and then 
came all the wonderful exertions by which she maintained her 
brothers and sisters, taught them, and kept them in order. 
They all had names ; and there was a naughty little Alexander, 
whose monkey tricks made even Sylvia laugh. Sylvia was very 

H 2 
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anxious that the admirable heroine, Hilda, should be rewarded 
by turning into a countess ; and could not enter into Kate's 
first objection — founded on fact — that it could not be without 
killing all the brothers. " Why couldn't it be done in play, 
like so many other things 1 '* To which Kate answered, " There 
is a sort of true in play ; " but as Sylvia could not understand 
her, nor she herself get at her own idea, she went on to her 
other objection, a still more F.tartling one — that " She couldn't 
wish Hilda anything so nasty ! " 

And this very ignoble word was long a puzzle to Alice and 
Sylvia. 

Thus the time at the sea-side was very happy — quite the 
happiest since Kate's change of fortune. The one flaw in these 
times on the sands was when she was alone with Sylvia and 
Josephine; not in Sylvia's dulness — that she had ceased to 
care about — ^but in a little want of plain dealing. Sylvia was 
never wild or rude, but she was not strictly obedient when out 
of sight ; and when Kate was shocked would call it very 
unkind, and caress and beseech her not to telL 

They were such tiny things, that they would hardly bear 
mention ; but one will do as a specimen. Sylvia was one of 
those very caressing children who can never be happy without 
clinging to their friends, kissing them constantly, and always 
calling them dear, love, and darling. 

Now, Mrs. Wardour knew it was not becoming to see all this 
embiucing in public, and was sure besides that Lady Barbara 
would not like to see the Countess hung upon in Sylvia's 
favourite way; so she forbade all such demonstrations except 
the parting and meeting kiss. It was a terrible grievance to 
Sylvia — it seemed as if her heart could not love without her 
touch; but instead of training herself in a little self-control 
and obedience, she thought it " cross ; " and Mamma was no 
sooner out of sight than her arm was around Kate's waist. 
Kate struggled at first — it did not suit her honourable con- 
scientiousness; but then Sylvia would begin to cry at the 
nnkindnessi say Kate did not love her, that she would not 
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be proud if she was a countess : and Kate gave in, liked the ' 
love— of which, poor child ! she got so little — and let Sylvia do 
as she pleased, hut never without a sense of disohedience and 
dread of being caught. 

So, too, about her title. Sylvia called her darling, duck, and 
love, and she called Sylvia by plenty of such names ; but she 
had been obliged to tell of her aunt's desire — that Katharine 
and Kate should never be used. 

Sylvia's ready tears fell ; but the next day she came back 
cheerful, with the great discovery that darling Lady Gaergwent 
might be called K, her initial, and the first syllable of her 
title. It was the cleverest invention Sylvia had ever made; 
and she was vexed when Kate demurred, honestly thinking that 
her aunts would like it worse than even Kate, cuid that therefore 
she ought not to consent. 

But when Sylvia coaxingly uttered, " My own dear duck of 
a K," and the soft warm arm squeezed her, and the eyes would 
have been weeping, and the tongue reproaching in another 
moment, she allowed it to go on — ^it was so precious and sweet 
to be loved ; and she told Sylvia she was a star in the dark 
night. 

No one ever found out these, and one or two other, instances 
of small disobedience. They were not mischievous, Josephine 
willingly overlooked them, and there was nothing to bring them 
to light. It would have been better for Sylvia if her faults 
had been of a sort that brought attention on them more 
easily ! 

Meanwhile, Lady Barbara had almost found in her a model 
child — except for her foolish shy silence before her elders, 
before whom she always whispered — and freely let the girls be 
constantly together. The aunt little knew that this meek 
well-behaved maiden was giving the first warp to that upright 
truth that had been the one sterling point of Kate's character ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

It had been intended that Mrs. Lacy ehould rejoin her pupil 
at Bournemouth at the end of six weeks; but in her stead 
came a letter saying that she was unwoU, and begg^lg for a 
fortnight's grace. At the fortnight's end came another letter ; 
to which Lady Barbara answered that all was going on so well, 
that there was no need to think of returning till they should all 
meet in London on the 1st of October. 

But before that 1st, poor Mrs. Lacy wrote again, with great 
regret and many excuses for the inconvenience she was causing. 
Her son and her doctor had insisted on her resigning her 
situation at once ; and they would not even allow her to go 
back until her place could bo supplied. 

" Poor thing ! " said Lady Jane. " I always thought it was 
too much for her. I wish we could have made her more 
comfortable : it would have been such a thing for her 1 '* 

" So it would," answered Lady Barbara, " if she had had to 
do with any other child. A little consideration or discretion, 
such as might have been expected from a girl of eleven years 
old towards a person in her circumstances, would have made 
her happy, and enabled her to assist her son. But I have given 
up expecting feeling from Katharine." 

That speech made Kate swell with anger at her aunt's tone ; 
and ill lier anger she forgot to repent of having been really 
thoughtless and almost amkind, or to recollect how differently 
her own gentle Sylvia at home would have behaved to the poor 
lady. She liked the notion of novelty, and hoped for a new 
governess as kind and bright as Miss Oswald. 

Moreover, she was delighted to find that Mrs. George 
Wardourwas going to live in London for the present, that 
Alice might be under doctors, and Sylvia under masters. Kate 
cared little for the why, but was excessively delighted with 
plans for meeting, hopes of walks, talks, and tea-drinkings 
together ; promises that the other dear Sylvia should come to 
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meet lier ; and above all, an invitation to spend Sylvia Joanna's 
birthday with her on the 2l8t of October, and go all together 
either to the Zoological Gardens or to the Biitish Museum, 
according to the weather. 

With these hopes, Kate was only moderately sorry to leave 
the sea and pine-trees behind her, and find herself once more 
steaming back to London, canying in her hand a fine blue and 
white travelling-bag, worked for her by her two little friends, 
but at which Lady Barbara had coughed rather dryly. Li the 
bag were a great many small white shells done up in twists of 
paper, that pretty story " The Blue Eibbons," and a small blank 
book, in which, whenever the train stopped, Kate wrote with 
all her might. For Kate had a desire to convince Sylvia 
Joanna that one was much happier without being a countess, 
and she thought this could be done very touchingly and 
poetically by a fable in verse ; so she thought she had a very 
good idea by changing the old daisy that pined for trana- 
plantation and found it very unpleasant, into a harebell 

A harebell blue on a tuft of moss 
In the wind her bella did toss. 

That was her beginning ; and the poor harebell was to get into 
a hot-house, where they wanted to turn her into a tall stately 
campanula, and she went through a great deal from the 
gardeners. There was to be a pretty fairy picture to every 
verse ; and it would make a charming birthday present, much 
nicer than anything that could be bought ; cmd Kate kept on 
smiling to herself as the drawings came before her mind's eye, 
and the rhymes to her mind's ear. 

So they came home ; but it was odd, the old temper of the 
former months seemed to lay hold of Kate as soon as she set 
foot in the house in Bruton Street, as if the cross feelings were 
lurking in the old comers. 

She b^an by missing Mrs. Lacy very much. The kind soft 
governess had made herself more loved than the wayward child 
knew ; and when Kate had run into the schoolroom and found 
nobody sitting by the fire, no sad sweet smile to greet lu^r, 
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no one to hear her adventores, and remembered that she had 
worried the poor widow, and that she would never come back 
again, she could have cried, and really had a great mind to write 
to her, ask her pardon, and say she was sorry. It would 
perhaps have been the beginning of better things if she had ; 
but of all things in the world, what prevented hert Just 
this — that she had an idea that her aunt expected it of her ! 
Kate ! Kate ! 

So she went back to the harebell, and presently began 
rummaging among her books for a picture of one to copy ; and 
just then Lady Barbara came in, found half a dozen strewn on 
the floor, and ordered her to put them tidy, and then be dressed. 
That put her out, and after her old bouncing fashion she flew 
upstairs, caught her frock in the old hitch at the turn, and 
half tore off a flounce. 

No wonder Lady Barbara was displeased ; and that was the 
beginning of things going wrong — nay, worse than before the 
going to Bournemouth. Lady Barbara was seeking for a gover- 
ness, but such a lady as she wished for was not to be found in 
a day ; cuid in the meantime she was resolved to do her dut^ 
by her niece, and watched over her behaviour, and gave her all 
the lessons that she did not have from masters. 

Whether it was that Lady Barbara did not know exactly 
what was to be expected of a little girl, or whether Kate was 
more fond of praise than was good for her, those daily lessons 
were more trying than ever they had been. Grenerally she had 
liked them ; but with Aunt Barbara, the being told to sit 
upright, hold her book straight, or pronounce her words rightly, 
always teased her, and put her out of humour at the beginning. 
Or she was reminded of some failure of yesterday, and it always 
seemed to her imjust that bygones should not be bygones ; or 
even when she knet; she had been doing her best, her aunt 
always tha^'ght she could have done better, so that she had no 
heart or spirit to try another time, but went on in a dull, save- 
trouble way, hardly caring to exert herself to avoid a scolding, 
it was so certain to come. 
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It was not right — a really diligent girl would have won for 
herself the peaceful sense of having done her best, and her aunt 
would have owned it in time ; whereas poor Kate's resistance 
only made herself and her aunt worse to each other every day, 
and destroyed her sense of duty and obedience more and more. 

Lady Barbara could not be always with her, and when once 
out of sight there was a change. If she were doing a lesson 
with one of her masters, she fell into a careless attitude in an 
instant, and would often chatter so that there was no calling her 
to order, except by showing great determination to tell her aunt. 
It made her feel both sly and guilty to behave so differently 
out of sight, and yet now that she had once begim she seemed 
unable to help going on ; and she was sure, foolish child, that 
Aunt Barbara's strictness made her naughty 1 

Then there were her walks. She was sent out with Josephine 
in the morning, and desired to walk nowhere but in the Square ; 
and in the afternoon she and Josephine were usually set down 
by the carriage together in one of the parks, and appointed 
where to meet it again after Lady Jane had taken her airing 
when she was well enough, for she soon became more ailiug than 
usuaL They were to keep in the quiet paths, and not speak to 
anyone. 

But neither Josephine nor her young lady had any turn for 
what was "triste." One morning, when Kate was in great 
want of a bit of India-rubber, cuid had been sighing because of 
the displeasure she should meet for having lost her own through 
using it in play-hours, Josephine offered to take her — only a 
little out of her way — to buy a new piece. 

Elate knew this was not plain dealing, and hated herself for 
it, but she was tired of being scolded, and consented ! And 
then how miserable she was ; how afraid of being asked where 
she had been ; how terrified lest her aunt should observe that it 
was a new, not an old, piece ; how humiliated by knowing she 
was acting untruth ! 

And then Josephine took more liberties. When Kate was 
walking along the path, thinking how to rhyme to ^* pride," slie 
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saw Josephine talking over the iron rail to a man with a beard ; 
and she told her maid afterwards that it was wrong; but 
Josephine said, '^ Miladi had too good a heart to betray her," 
and the man came again and again, and once even walked home 
part of the way with Josephine, a little behind the young 
lady. 

Kate was desperately a£&onted, and had a great mind to 
complain to her aunts. But then Josephine could have told that 
they had not been in the Square garden at all that morning, but 
in much more entertaining streets ! Poor Kate, these daily 
disobediences did not weigh on her nearly as much as the first 
one did ; it was all one general sense of naughtiness 1 

Working at her harebell was the pleai&ntest thing she did, 
but her eagerness about it often made her neglectful and brought 
her into scrapes. She had filled one blank book with her 
verses and pictures, some rather good, some very bad ; and for 
want of help cuid correction she was greatly delighted with her 
own performGtnce, and thought it quiti^ worthy of a little 
ornamental album, where she could write out the verses and 
gum in the drawings. 

'* Please, Aunt Baibara, let me go to the Soho Bazaar to-day t " 

'* I cannot take you there, I have an engagement" 

" But may I not go with Josephine 1 " 

" Certainly not. I would not trust you there with her. 
Besides, you spend too much upon trumpery, as it is." 

" I don't want it for myself ; I want something to get ready 
for Sylvia's birthday — the Sylvia that is come to London, 1 
mean." 

" I do not approve of a habit of making presents." 

" Oh ! but, Aimt Barbara, I am to drink tea with her on her 
birthday, and spend the day, and go to the Zoological Gardens, 
and I have all ready but my presents 1 and it will not be in time 
if you won't let me go to-day." 

" I never grant anything to pertinacity," answered Lady 
Barbara. " I have told you that I cannot go with you to-day, 
and you ought to submit" 
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''Bat the birthday, Aunt Barbara I " 

** I have answered you once, Katharine ; you ought to know 
better than to persist" 

£ate pouted, and the tears swelled in her eyes at the cruelty 
of depriving her of tiie pleasure of making her purchase, and at 
having her beautiful fanciful production thus ruined by her 
aunt's unkindness. As she sat over her geography lesson, out of 
sight of her own bad writing, her broken-backed illuminated 
capitals, her lumpy campanulas, crooked-winged fairies, queer 
perspective, and dabs of blue paint, she saw her performance not 
as it was, but as it was meant to be, heard her own lines without 
their awkward rhymes and bits like prose, and thought of the 
wonder and admiration of all the Wardour family, and of the 
charms of having it secretly lent about as a dear simple sweet 
effusion of the talented young countess, who longed for rural 
retirement. And down came a great tear into the red trimming 
of British North America, and Kate unadvisedly trying to wipe 
it up with her handkerchief, made a red smear all across to 
Cape Yerd 1 Formerly she would have exclaimed at once ; now 
she only held up the other side of the book that her aunt might 
not see, and felt very shabby all the time. But Lady Barbara was 
reading over a letter, and did not looL If Kate had not been 
wrapt up in herself, she would have seen that anxious distressed 
face. 

There came a knock to the schoolroom door. It was 
Mr. Mercer, the doctor, who always came to see Lady Jane 
twice a week, and startled and alarmed. Lady Barbara sprang up. 
" Do you want me, Mr. Mercer ? 1*11 come." 

** No, thank you," said the doctor, coming in. ** It was only 
that I promised I would look at this little lady, just to satisfy 
Lady Jane, who does not think her quite welL" 

Elate's love of being important always made her ready to be 
looked at by Mr. Mercer, who was a kind, fatherly old gentle- 
man, not greatly apt to give physic, very good-natured, and 
from his long attendance more intimate with the two sisters than 
perhaps any other person was. Lady Barbara gave an odd sort 
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of smile, and said, '' Oh ! very well I " and the old gentleman 
laughed as the two bright clear eyes met his, and said, " No 
great weight there, I think ! Only a geography fever, eh f Any 
more giddy heads lately, eh f Or only when you make cheeses 1 " 

''I can't make cheeses now, my frocks are so shorty" said 
Kate, whose spirits always recovered with the least change. 

" No more dreams ? " 

" Not since I went to Bournemouth.** 

"Your tongue." And as Kate, who had a certain queer 
pleasure in the operation, put out the long pinky member with 
its ruddier tip, quivering like an animal, he laughed again, and 
said, '' Thank you. Lady Caergwent ; it is a satisfaction once in 
a way to see something perfectly healthy! You would not 
particularly wish for a spoonful of cod-liver oil, would you 1 " 

Kate laughed, made a face, and shook her head. 

" Well," said the doctor as he released her, " I may set Lady 
Jane's mind at rest. Nothing the* matter there with the 
health." 

'^ Nothing the matter but perverseness, I am afraid," said 
Lady Barbara, as Kate stole back to her place, and shut her face 
in with the board of her atlas. " It is my sister who ia the 
victim, and I cannot have it go on. She is so dreadfully 
distressed whenever the child is in disgrace that it is doing her 
serious injury. Do you not see it, Mr. Mercer ? " 

" She is very fond of the child," said Mr. Mercer. 

" That is the very thing ! She is constantly worrying herself 
about her, takes all her naughtiness for illness, and then cannot 
bear to see her reproved. I assure you I am forced for my 
sister's sake to overlook many things which I know I ought not 
to pass by. (Kate shuddered.) But the very anxiety about 
her is doing great harm." 

" I thought Lady Jane nervous and excited this morning," 
said Mr. Mercer : " but that seemed to me to be chiefly about 
the Coloners return." 

** Yes," said Lady Barbara, " of course in some ways it will 
be a great pleasure ; but it is very unlucky, after staying till the 
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war was over, that he has had to sell out without getting his 
promotion. It will make a great difference ! " 

" On account of his son's health, is it not 1 " 

" Yes ; of course everything must give way to that, but it is 
most unfortimate. The boy has never recovered from his 
wound at Lucknow, and they could not bear to part, or they 
ought to have sent him home with his mother long ago ; and 
now my brother has remained at his post till he thought he 
could be spared ; but he has not got his promotion, which he 
must have had in a few months." 

** When do you expect him 1 " 

" They were to set off in a fortnight from the time he wrote, 
but it all depended on how Giles might be. I wish we knew ; 
I wish there could be any certainty, this is so bad for my sister. 
And just at this very time, without a governess, when some 
children would be especially thoughtful and considerate, that we 
should have this strange fit of idleness and perverseness ! It is 
very trying ; I feel quite hopeless sometimes I " 

Some children, as Lady Barbara said, would have been 
rendered thoughtful and considerate by hearing such a conversa- 
tion as this, and have tried to make themselves as little trouble- 
some to their elders as possible ; but there are others who, unless 
they are directly addressed, only take in, in a strange dreamy 
way, that which belongs to the grown-up world, though quick 
enough to catch what concerns themselves. Thus Kate, though 
aware that Aunt Barbara tiiought her naughtiness made Aunt 
Jane ill, and that there was a fresh threat of the Lord Chancellor 
upon the return of her great-uncle from India, did not in the 
least perceive that her Aunt Barbara was greatly perplexed and 
harassed, divided between her care for her sister and for her 
niece, grieved for her brother's anxiety, and disappointed that 
he had been obliged to leave the army, instead of being made a 
General The upshot of all that she carried away with her was, 
that it was very cross of Aunt Barbara to think she made Aunt 
Jane ill, and very very hard that she could not go to the 
bazaar. 
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Lady Jane did not go out that afternoon, and Lady Barbara 
set her niece and Josephine down in the Park, saying that she 
was going into Belgravia, and desiring them to meet her near 
Apsley House. They began to walk, and Kate began to lament. 
" K she could only have gone to the bazaar for her album ! It 
was very hard ! " 

" Eh," Josephine said, " why should they not go t There was 
plenty of time. Miladi Barbe had given them till four. She 
would take la petite." 

Elate hung back. She knew it was wrong. She should 
never dare produce the book if she had it. 

But Josephine did not attend to the faltered English words, 
or disposed of them with a " Bah ! Miladi will guess nothing ! " 
and she had turned decidedly out of the Park, and was making 
a sign to a cab. Kate was greatly frightened, but was more 
afraid of checking Josephine in the open street, and making her 
dismiss the cab, than of getting into it. Besides, there was a 
very strong desire in her for the red and gold square book that 
had imprinted itself on her imagination. She could not but be 
glad to do something in spite of Aunt Barbara. So they were 
shut in, and went off along Piccadilly, Kate's feelings in a 
strange whirl of fright and triumph, amid the clattering of the 
glasses. Just suppose she saw anyone she knew ! 

But they got to Soho Square at last ; and through the glass 
door, in among the stalls — that fairy land in general to Kate ; 
but now she was too much frightened and bewildered to do more 
than hurry along the passages, staring so wildly for her albums, 
that Josephine touched her, and said, '* Tenez, Miladi, they will 
think you farouche. Ah I see the beautiful wreaths ! " 

" Come on, Josephine," said Kate impatiently. 

But it was not so easy to get the French maid on. A bazaar 
was felicity to her, and she had her little lady in her power ; she 
stood and gazed, admired, and criticised, at every stall that 
afforded ornamental wearing apparel or work patterns ; and 
Kate, making little excursions, and coming back again to her 
side, could not get her on three yards in a quarter of an hour. 
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and was too shy ^^^ afraid of being lost, to wander away and 
transact her own business. At last they did come to a counter 
with ornamental stationery ; and after looking at four or five 
books, Kate bought a purple embossed one, not at all what she 
had had in her mind's eye, just because she was in too great a 
fright to look further; and then step by step, very nearly 
crying at last, so as to alarm Josephine lest she should really 
cry, she got her out at last. It was a quarter to four, and 
Josephine was in vain sure that Miladi Barbe would never be at 
the place in time; Kate's heart was sick with fright at the 
thought of the shame of detection. 

She begged to get out at the Marble Arch, and not risk 
driving along Park Lane ; but Josephine was triumphant in her 
certainty that there was time ; and on they went, Kate f anc3ring 
every bay nose that passed the window would turn out to 
have the brougham, the man-servant, and Aunt Barbara behind 
it 

At length they were set down at what the Frenchwoman 
thought a safe distance, and paying the cabman, set out along 
the side path, Josephine admonishing her lady that it was 
best not to walk so swiftly, or to look guilty, or they would 
he *' trahies." 

But just then Kate really saw the carriage drawn up where 
there was an opening in the railings, and the servant holding 
open the door for them. Had they been seen ? There was no 
knowing! Lady Barbara did not say one single word; but 
that need not have been surprising — only how very straight 
her back was, how fixed her marble mouth and chin 1 It was 
more like Diana's head than ever — Diana when she was shoot- 
ing all Niobe's daughters, thought BLate, in her dreamy, vague 
alarm. Then she looked at Josephine on the back seat, to see 
what she thought of it; but the brown sallow face in the 
little bonnet was quite still and like itself — ^beyond Kate's power 
to read. 

The stillness, doubt, and suspense, were almost unbearable. 
8h6 longed to speak, but had no courage, and could ^dmost havo 
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Bcreamed with desire to have it over, end as it would. Yet 
at last, when the carriage did turn into Bruton Street, fright 
and shame had so entirely the upper hand, that she read the 
numbers on every door, wishing the carriage would only stand 
still at each, or go slower, that she might put off the moment of 
knowing whether she was found out. 

They stopped; the few seconds of ringing, of opening the 
doors, of getting out, were over. She knew how it would be, 
when, instead of going upstairs, her aunt opened the school- 
room door, beckoned her in, and said gravely, " Lady Caergwent^ 
while you are under my charge, it is my duty to make you obey 
me. Tell me where you have been." 

There was something in the sternness of that low lady-like 
voice, and of that dark deep eye, that terrified Kate more 
than the brightest flash of lightning: and it was well for 
her that the habit of truth was too much fixed for falsehood 
or shuffling even to occur to her. She did not dare to do 
more than utter in a faint voice, scarcely audible ''To the 
bazaar." 

" In direct defiance of my commands 1" 

But the sound of her own confession, the relief of having 
told, gave Kate spirit to speak; **I know it was naughty," 
she said, looking up; "I ought not. Aunt Barbara, I have 
been very naughty. I've been often where you didn't know." 

" Tell me the whole truth, Katharine ; " and Lady Barbara's 
look relaxed, and the infinite relief of putting an end to a 
miserable concealment was felt by the little girl ; so she told of 
the shops she had been at, and of her walks in frequented 
streets, adding that indeed she would not have gone, but that 
Josephine took her. '' I did like it," she added candidly ; '' but 
I know I ought not" 

<* Yes, Katharine, said Lady Barbara, almost 'as sternly as 
ever ; " I had thought that with all your faults you were to be 
trusted." 

** I have told you the truth 1 " cried Kate. 

**IiFoto you may have; but you have been deceiving me all 
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this time ; you, who ought to set an example of upright and 
honourable conduct." 

"No, no, Aunt4" exclaimed Kate, her eyes flashing. ''I 
never spoke one untrue word to you ; and I have not now — ^nor 
ever. I never deceived." 

'' I do not say that you have told untruths. It is deceiving 
to betray the confidence placed in you." 

Kate knew it was ; yet she had never so felt that her aunt 
trusted her as to have the sense of being on honour ; and she 
felt terribly wounded and grieved, but not so touched as lb 
make her cry or ask pardon. She knew she had been audaciously 
disobedient ; but it was hard to be accused of betraying trust 
when she had never felt that it was placed in her; and yet 
the conviction of deceit took from her the last ground she had 
of peace with herself. 

Drooping and angry, she stood without a word; and her 
aunt presently said, " I do not punish you. The consequences 
of your actions are punishment enough in themselves, and I 
hope they may warn you, or I cannot tell what is to become of 
you in your future life, and of all that will depend on you. 
Tou must soon be under more strict and watchful care than 
mine, and I hope the effect may be good. Meantime, I desire 
that your Aunt Jane may be spared hearing of this affair, little 
as you seem to care for her peace of mind." 

And away went Lady Barbara ; while Kate, flinging herself 
upon the sofa, sobbed out, " I do care for Aunt Jane ! I love 
Aunt Jane I I love her ten hundred times more than you ! you 
horrid cross old Diana 1 But I have deceived ! Oh, I am 
getting to be a wicked little girl 1 I never did such things at 
home. Nobody made me naughty there. But it's the fashion- 
able world. It is corrupting my simplicity. It always does. 
And I shall be lost 1 Mary, Mary ! Papa, Papa ! Oh, 
come and take me home I " And for a little while Kate gasped 
out these calls, as if she had really thought tiiey would broak 
the spell, and bring her back to Oldburgh. 

She ceased crying at last, and slowly crept up-stairs, glad 
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to meet no one, and that not even Josephine was there to see 
her red eyes. Her muslin frock was on the bed, and she 
managed to dress herself, and run down agaiif unseen ; she stood 
over the fire, so that the housemaid, who brought in her tea, 
should not see her face ; and by the time she had to go to the 
drawing-room, the mottling of her face had abated imder the 
influence of a story-book, which always drove troubles away for 
the time. 

It was a very quiet evening. Aunt Barbara read bits out 
of the newspaper, and there was a little talk over them : and 
Kate read on in her book, to hinder herself from feeling 
uncomfortable. Now and then Aunt Jane said a few soft 
words about "Giles and Emily;" but her sister always led 
away from the subject, afraid of her exciting herself, and 
getting anxious. 

And if Kate had been observing, she would have heard in 
the weary sound of Aunt Barbara's voice, and seen in those 
heavy eyelids, that the troubles of the day had brought on a 
severe headache, and that there was at least one person suffering 
more than even the young ill-used countess. 

And when bed-time came, she learnt more of the "consequences 
of her actions." Stiff Mrs. Bartley stood there with her candle. 

" Where is Josephine 1 " 

" She is gone away, my Lady." 

Kate asked no more, but shivered and trembled all over. 
She recollected that in telling the truth she had justified herself^ 
and at Josephine's expense. She knew Josephine would call it 
a blackness — a treason. What would become of the poor bright 
merry Frenchwoman 1 Should she never see her again 1 And 
all because she had not had the firmness to be obedient 1 Oh, 
loss of trust ! loss of confidence ! disobedience ! How wicked 
this place made her ! and would there be any end to it ) 

And all night she was haunted through her dreams with the 
Lord Chancellor, in his wig, trying to catch her, and stuff hex 
into the woolsack, and Uncle Wardour's voice always just out 
of reach. If she could only get to him 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The yotmg countess was not easily broken down. If she was 
ever so miserable for one hour, she was ready to be amused the 
next ; and though when left to herself she felt very desolate in 
the present, and much afraid of the future, the least enlivenment 
brightened her up again into more than her usual spirits. Even 
an entertaining bit in the history that she was reading would 
give her so much amusement that she would forget her disgrace 
in making remarks and asking questions, till Lady Barbara 
gravely bade her not waste time, ajid decided that she had no 
feeling. 

It was not more easy to find a maid than a governess to Lady 
Barbara's mind, nor did she exert herself much in the matter, 
for, as Kate heard her tell Mr. Mercer, she had decided that the 
present arrangement could not last ; and then something was 
asked about the Colonel and Mrs. Umfraville ; to which the 
rjiswer was, '' Oh no, quite impossible ; she could never be in a 
house with an invalid ; " and then ensued something about the 
Chancellor and an establishment, which, as usual, terrified Kate's 
imagination. 

Indeed that night terrors were at their height, for Mrs. 
Bartley never allowed dawdling, and with a severely respectful 
silence made the undressing as brief an affair as possible, brush- 
ing her hair till her head tingled all over, putting away the 
clothes with the utmost speed, and carrying off the candle as 
soon as she had uttered her grim ** Grood-night, my Lady," leaving 
Kate to choose between her pet terrors — either of the Lord 
Chancellor, or of the house on fire — or a very fine new one, 
that someone would make away with her to make way for her 
Uncle Giles and his son to come to her title. Somehow Lady 
Barbara had contrived to make her exceedingly in awe of her 
Uncle Giles, the strict stem soldier who was always implicitly 
obeyed, and who would be so shocked at her. She wished 
she could hide somewhere when he was coming! But there 

i2 
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w^ one ml good bright plettore neu; thai woold eoma before 
her misf oitones ; and tku wis the btithdrnj to be spent at the 
Waniours*. As to the present^ Josephme had had the album in 
her pocket, and had nerer restored il» and Kate had b^gon to 
feel a distaste to the whole performance, to recollect its faults, 
and to be ashamed of the entire affur ; but that was no reason 
she should not be rerj happj with her friends^ who had 
promised to take her to the Zoological Gardens. 

She had not seen them since her retum to London ; they 
were at Westboume Road, too far off for her to walk thither 
even if she had had anyone to go with her, and though they 
had called, no one had seen them ; but she had had two or 
three notes, and had sent some " story pictures " by the poet. 
And the thoughts of that day of freedom and enjoyment of 
talking to Alice, being petted by Mi& Wardour and caressed by 
Sylvia, seemed to bear her through all the dull morning walks, 
in which she was not only attended by Bartley, but by the 
man-servant ; all the lessons with her aunt, and the still more 
dreary exercise which Lady Barbara took with her in some of 
the parks in the afternoon. She counted the days to the 21st 
whenever she woke in the morning ; and at last Saturday was 
come, and it would be Monday. 

''Katharine," said Lady Barbara at breakfast^ "you had 
better finish your drawing to-day ; here is a note from Madame 
to say it will suit her best to come on Monday instead of 
Tuesday." 

" Oh ! but, Aunt Barbara, I am going to Westboumo Eoad 
on Monday." 

" Indeed ! I was not aware of it" 

" Oh, it is Sylvia's birthday ! and I am going to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens with them." 

" And pray how came you to make this engagement without 
consulting me 1 " 

" It was all settled at Bournemouth. I thought you knew I 
Did not Mrs. Wardour ask your leave for me 1 " 

^ Mrs. Wardour said something about hoping to see you in 
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London, but I made no decided answer. I should not have al- 
lowed the intimacy there if I had expected that the family would 
be living in London ; and there is no reason that it should 
continue. Constant intercourse would not be at all desirable." 

"But may I not go on Monday?" said Kate, her eyes 
opening wide with consternation. 

** No, certfCinly not. You have not deserved that I should 
trust you ; I do not know whom you might meet there : and I 
cannot have you going about with any chance person.'' 

" Aunt Barbara ! Aunt Barbara 1 I have promised 1 '* 

" Your promise can be of no effect without my consent.** 

" But they will expect me. They will be so disappointed ! *' 

" I cannot help that They ought to have applied to me for 
my consent." 

" Perhaps," said Kate hopefully, " Mrs. Wardour will write 
to-day. If she does, will you let me go 1 " 

"No, Katharine. While you are under my charge, I am 
accountable for you, and I will not send you into society I know 
nothing about. Let me hear no more of this, but write a note 
excusing yourself, and we will let the coachman take it to the 
post." 

Kate was thoroughly enraged, and forgot even her fears. " I 
sha'n't excuse myself," she said ; " I shall say you will not let 
me go." 

" You will write a proper and gentlewoman-like note," said 
Lady Barbara quietly, " so as not to give needless offence." 

" I shall say," exclaimed Kate more loudly, " that I can't go 
because you won't let me go near old friends." 

" Go into the school-room, and write a proper note, Katharine ; 
I shall come presently, and see what you have said," repeated 
Lady Barbara, commanding her own temper with some difficulty. 

Kate flung away into the school-room, muttering, and in a 
tumult of exceeding disappointment, anger, and despair, too 
furious even to cry, and dashing about the room, calling Aunt 
Barbara after every horrible heroine she could think of, and 
pitying herself and her friends, till the thought of Sylvia's 
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disappointment stung her beyond all bearing. She was still 
rushing hither and thither, inflaming her passion, when hei 
aunt opened the door. 

" Where is the note t ** she said quietly. 

" I have not done it." 

" Sit down then this instant, and write/' said Lady Barbara, 
with her Diana face and cool way, the most terribte of alL 

Kate sulkily obeyed, but as she seated herself, muttered, 
" I shflll say you won't let me go near them." * 

" Write as I tell you. — My dear Mrs. Wardour — ^ 

" There.'' 

" I fear you may be expecting to see me on Monday — ^* 

" I don't fear ; I know she is." 

" Write — I fear you may be expecting me on Monday, as 
something passed on the subject at Bournemouth ; and in 
order to prevent inconvenience, I write to say that it will not 
be in my power to call on that day, as my aunt had made a 
previous engagement for me." 

'' I am sure I sha'n't say that ! " cried Kate, breaking out of all 
bounds in her indignation. 

"Recollect yourself, Lady Caergwent," said Lady Barbara 
calmly. 

" It is not true ! " cried Kate passionately, jumping up from 
her seat " You had not made an engagement for me I I won t 
write it ! I won't write lies, and you sha'n't make me." 

" I do not allow such words or such a manner in speaking to 
me," said Lady Barbara, not in the least above her usual low 
voice ; and her calmness made Kate the more furious, and jump 
and dance round with passion, repeating, " I'll never write lies, 
nor tell lies, for you or anyone; you may kill me, but I 
won't I " 

" That is enough exposure of yourself, Lady Caergwent," said 
her aunt. " When you have come to your senses, and choose to 
apologize for insulting me, and show me the letter written as I 
desire, you may come to me." 

And away walked Lady Barbara, as cool and unmoYod 
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apparently as if she had been made of cast iron ; thongli within 
she was as sorry, and hardly less angry, than the poor frantic 
child she left. 

Kate did not fly about now. She was very indignant, but 
she was proud of herself too ; she had spoken as if she had 
been in a book, and she believed herself persecuted for adhering 
to old ^ends, and refusing to adopt fashionable falsehoods^ 
such as she had read of. She was a heroine in her own eyes, 
and that made her inclined to magnify all the persecution and 
cruelty. They wanted to shut her up from the friends of her 
childhood, to force her to be false and fashionable ; they had 
made her naughtier and naughtier ever since she came there ; 
they were teaching her to tell falsehoods now, and to give up 
the Wardours. She would never never do it I Helpless girl 
as she was, she would be as brave as the knights and earls her 
ancestors, and stand up for the truth. But what would they 
do at her! Oh! could she bear Aunt Barbara's dreadful set 
Diana face again, and not write as she was told ! 

The poor weak little heart shrank with terror as she only 
looked at Aunt Barbara's chair^ — not much like the Sir Giles de 
Umfraville she had thought of just now. " And I*m naughty 
now ; I did betray my trust : Tm much naughtier than I was. 
Oh, if Papa was but here ! " And then a light darted into 
Kate's eye, and a smile came on her lip. ** Why should not I 
go home ? Papa would have me again ; I know he would ! 
He would die rather than leave his child Kate to be^ made 
wicked, and forced to tell lies I Perhaps he'll hide me ! Oh, 
if I could go to school with the children at home in disguise, 
and let Uncle Giles be Earl of Caergwent if he likes ! I've had 
enough of grandeur ! I'll come as Cardinal Wolsey did, when 
he said he was come to lay his bones among them — and Sylvia 
and Mary, and Charlie and Armyn — oh, I must go where some- 
one will be kind to me again ! Can I really, though 1 Why 
not ! " and her heart beat violently. " Yea, yes ; nothing 
would happen to me ; I know how to manage ! If I can only 
get there, they will hide me from Aunt Barbara and the Loid 
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Chancellor ; aiid even if I had to go back, I snonla nave had 
one kiss of them alL Perhaps if I don't go now I shall never 
see them again ! " 

With thoughts something like these, Kate, moving dreamily, 
as if she were not snre that it was herself or not, opened her 
little writing-case, took out her purse, and counted the money. 
There was a sovereign and some silver ; more than enough, as 
she well knew. Then she took out of a chiffoniere her worked 
travelling bag, and threw in a few favourite books ; then stood 
and gasped, and opened the door to peep out. The coachman 
was waiting at the bottom of the stairs for orders, so she drew 
in her head, looked at her watch, and considered whether her 
room would be clear of the housemaids. If she could once get 
safely out of the house she would not be missed tUl her dinner 
time, and perhaps then might be supposed sullen, and left 
alone. She was in a state of great fright, starting violently at 
every sound ; but the scheme having once occurred to her, it 
seemed as if St. James's Parsonage was pulling her harder and 
harder every minute ; she wondered if there were really such 
things as heart-strings; if there were, hers must be fastened 
very tight round Sylvia. 

At last she ventured out, and flew up to her own room more 
swiftly than ever she had darted before ! She moved about 
quietly, and perceived by the sounds in the next room that Mrs. 
Hartley was dressing Aunt Jane, and Aunt Barbara reading 
a letter to her. This was surely a good moment; but she 
knew she must dress herself neatly, and not look scared, if she 
did not mean to be suspected and stopped ; and she managed 
to get quietly into her little shaggy coat, her black hat and 
feather and warm gloves — even her boots were remembered — 
and then whispering to herself, " It can't be wrong to get away 
from Iwjing made to tell stories ! I'm going to Papa ! " she 
softly opened the door, went on tip-toe past Lady's Jane's 
door ; then after the first flight of stairs, rushed like the wind, 
unseen by anyone, got the street door open, pulled it by itn 
outside handle, and heard it shut I 
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It was done now ! She was on the wide world — in the 
sfcreet I She could not have got in again without knocking, 
ringing, and making her attempt known; and she was far 
more terrified at the thought of Lady Barbara's stem face 
and horror at her proceedings than even at the long journey 
alone. 

Every step was a little bit nearer Sylvia, Mary, and Papa — 
it made her heart bound in the midst of its frightened throbs — 
every step was farther away from Aunt Barbara, and she could 
hardly help setting off in a run. It was a foggy day, when it 
was not so easy to see far, but she longed to be out of Bruton 
Street, where she might be known ; yet when beyond the quiet 
familiar houses, the sense of being alone, left to herself, began 
to get very alarming, and she could hardly control herself to 
walk like a rational person to the cab-stand in Davies Street. 

Nobody remarked her ; she was a tall girl for her age, and in 
her sober dark dress, with her little bag, might be taken for 
tradesman's daughter going to school, even if anyone had been 
oat who had time to look at her. Trembling, she saw a cabman 
make a sign to her, and stood waiting for him, jumped in as he 
opened his door, and felt as if she had found a refuge for the 
time upon the dirty red plush cushions and the straw. '' To 
the Waterloo Station," said she, with as much indifference and 
self-possession as she could manage. The man touched his hat^ 
and rattled off : he perhaps wondering if this were a young run- 
away, and if he should get anything by telling where she was 
gone ; she working herself into a terrible fright for fear he 
should be going to drive round and round London, get her into 
some horrible den of iniquity, and murder her for the sake of 
her money, her watch, and her clothes. Did not cabmen always 
do such things 1 She had quite decided how she would call 
a policeman, and either die like an Umfraville or offer a ransom 
of " untold gold," and had gone through all possible catastrophes 
long before she found herself really safe at the railway station, 
and the man letting her out, and looking for his money. 

The knowledge that all depended on herseU, and that any 
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signs of alarm would bring on inquiry, made her able to speak 
and act so reasonably, that she felt like one in a dream. With 
better fortune than she could have hoped for, a train was going 
to start in a quarter of an hour; and the station clerk was 
much too busy and too much hurried to remark how scared 
were her eyes, and how trembling her voice, as she asked at his 
pigeon-hole for '' A first-class ticket to Oldburgh, if you please," 
offered the sovereign in payment, swept up the change, and 
crept out to the platform. 

A carriage had " Oldburgh " marked on it ; she tried to open 
the door, but could not reach the handle ; then fancied a stout 
porter who came up with his key must be some messenger of 
the Lord Chancellor come to catch her, and was very much 
relieved when he only said, "Where for, Missl" and on her 
answer, ** Oldburgh," opened the door for her, and held her bag 
while she tripped up the steps. " Any luggage. Miss 1 " " No, 
thank you." He shot one inquiring glance after her, but 
hastened away; and she settled herself in the very farthest 
comer of the carriage, and lived in an agony for the train to 
set off before her flight should be detected. 

Once off, she did not care; she should be sure of at least 
seeing Sylvia, and telling her uncle her troubles. She had one 
great start, when the door was opened, and a gentleman peered 
in ; but it was merely to see if there was room, for she heard 
him say, " Only a child," and in came a lady and tvvo gentle- 
men, who at least filled up the window so that nobody could 
see her, while they talked a great deal to someone on the 
platform. And then after some bell-ringing, whistling, sailing 
backwards and forwards, and stopping, they were fairly off — 
getting away from the roofs of London — seeing the sky clear 
of smoke and fog — getting nearer home every moment; and 
Countess Kate relaxed her shy, frightened, drawn-up attitude, 
gave a long breath, felt that the deed was done, and began to 
dwell on the delight with which she should be greeted at home, 
and think how to surprise them all ! 

There was plenty of time for thinking and planning and 
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dreaming, some few possible things, but a great many more 
most impossible ones. Perhaps the queerest notion of all was 
her plan for being disguised like a school-child all day, and 
always noticed for her distinguished appearance by ladies who 
came to see the school, or overheard talking French to Sylvia ; 
and then in the ;nidst of her exceeding anxiety not to be 
detected, she could not help looking at her travelling com- 
panions, and wondering if they guessed with what a grand 
personage they had the honour to be travelling ! Only a child, 
indeed ! What would they think if they knew 1 And the little 
goose held her pocket-handkerchief in her hand, feeling as if it 
would be like a story if they happened to wonder at the coronet 
embroidered in the comer ; and when she took out a story-book, 
she would have liked that the fly-leaf should just carelessly 
reveal the Cacrgwent written upon it She did not know that 
selfishness had thrown out the branch of self-consequence. 

However, nothing came of it ; they had a great deal too much 
to say to each other to notice the little figure in the comer ; 
and she had time to read a good deal, settle a great many fiine 
speeches, get into many a fright lest there should be an acci- 
dent, and finally grow very impatient, alamied, and agitated 
before the last station but one was passed, and she began to 
know the cut of the hedgerow-trees, and the shape of the hiUs — 
to feel as if the cattle and sheep in the fields were old friends, 
and to feel herself at home. 

Oldburgh Station 1 They were stopping at last, and she was 
on her feet, pressing to the window between the strangers. 
One of the gentlemen kindly made signs to the porter to let 
her out, and asked if she had any baggage, or anyone to meet 
her. She thanked him by a smile and shake of the head ; 
she could not speak for the beating of her heart; she felt 
almost as much upon the world as when the door in Bmton 
Street had shut behind her ; and besides, a terrible wild fancy 
had seized her — suppose, just suppose, they were all gone away, 
or ill, or someone dead 1 Perhaps she felt it would serve her 
rights and that was the reason she was in such terror. 
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CnAPTER XIL 



When Kate had left the train, she waa still two miles from St^ 
James's ; and it was half -past three o'clock, so that she began 
to feel that she had run away without her dinner, and that the 
beatings of her heart made her knees ache, so that she had no 
strength to walk. 

She thought her best measure would be to make her way to a 
pastry-cook's shop that looked straight down the street to the 
Grammar School, and where it was rather a habit of the family 
to meet Charlie when they had gone into the town on business, 
and wanted to walk out with him. He would be out at four 
o'clock, and there would not be long to wait. So, feeling shy, 
and even more guilty and frightened than on her first start, 
Kate threaded the streets she knew so well, and almost gasping 
with nervous alarm, popped up the steps into the shop, and 
began instantly eating a bun, and gazing along the street. She 
really could not speak till she had swallowed a few mouthfuls ; 
and then she looked up to the woman, and took courage to ask 
if the boys were out of school yet 

" Oh, no, Miss ; not for a quarter of an hour yet." 

"Do you know if — if Master Charles Wardour is there 
to-day 1 " added Kate, with a gulp. 

" I don't, Miss." And the woman looked hard at her. 

"Do you know if any of them — any of them from St. 
James's, are in to-day 1 " 

" No, Miss ; I have not seen any of them, but very likely 
they may be. I saw Mr. Wardour go by yesterday morning." 

So fax they were all well, then ; and Kate made her mind 
easier, and went on eating like a hungry child till the great 
clock struck four; when she hastily paid for her cakes and 
tarts, put on her gloves, and stood on the step, half in and half 
out of the shop, staring down the street. Out came the boys 
in a rush, making straight for the shop, and brushing past Kate ; 
she^ hall alarmed, half af&onted, descended from her post^ 
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still looking intently. Half a dozen more big fellows, eageily 
talking, almost tumbled over her, and looked as if she had no 
business there ; she seemed to be quite swept off the pavement 
into the street, and to be helpless in the midst of a mob, dash- 
ing around her. They might begin to tease her in a minute ; 
and more terrified than at any moment of her journey, she was 
almost ready to cry, when the tones of a well-known voice came 
on her ear close to her — " I say. Will, you come and see my 
new terrier ; " and before the words were uttered, with a cry of, 
'' Charlie, Charlie ! " slie was clinging to a stout boy who had 
been passing without looking at her. 

"Let go, I say. Who are yout" was the first rough 
greeting. 

" Charlie, Charlie ! " almost sobbing, and still grasping his 
arm tight. 

*^ Oh, I say ! " and he stood with open mouth staring at her. 

" Charlie I take me home ! ** 
Yes, yes ; come along ! — Get off with you, fellows I " he 
added — turning round upon the other boys, who were beginning 
to stare — and exclaimed, " It's nothing but our Kate ! " 

Oh ! what a thrill there was in hearing those words ; and the 
boys, who were well-behaved and gentlemanly, were not inclined 
to molest her. So she hurried on, holding Charles's arm for 
several steps, till they were out of the hubbub, when he turned 
again and stared, and again exclaimed, " I say I " all that he 
could at present utter ; and Kate looked at his ruddy face and 
curly head, and dusty coat and inky collar, as if she would eat 
him for very joy. 

" I say 1 " and this time he really did say, " Where are the 
rest of them 1 " 

" At home, aren't they 1 " 

" What, didn't they bring yon in I ■• 

« Oh no ! " 

" Come, don't make a tomfoolery of It ; that's enough. I shall 
have aU the fellows at me for your coming up in that way, you 
know. Why couldn't you shake hands like anyone elset" 
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*' Charlie, I couldn't help it ! Please let us go home ! " 

" Do you mean that you aren't come from there t " 

^'No" said Kate, half ashamed, hut far more exultant, and 
hanging down her head; "I came from London — I came by 
mysell My aunt wanted me to tell a story, and — and I have 
run away. Charlie! take me home!" and with a fresh 
access of alarm, she again threw her arms round him, as if to 
gain hifl protection from some enemy. 

*' Oh, I say I " again he cried, looking up the empty street 
and down again, partly for the enemy, partly to avoid eyes ; hut 
he only beheld three dirty children and an old woman, so he 
did not throw her off roughly. '' Ban away ! " and he gave a 
great whistle. 

'' Yes, yes. My aunt shut me up because I would not tell a 
story,'' said Kate, really believing it herself. ** Oh, let us get 
home, Charlie, do." 

"Very well, if you won't throttle a man; and let me get 
Tony in here," he added, going on a little way towards a small 
inn stable-yard. 

" Oh, don't go," cried Elate, who, once more protected, could 
not bear to be left alone a moment ; but Charlie plunged into 
the yard, and came back not only with the pony, but with a 
plaid, and presently managed to mount Kate upon the saddle, 
throwing the plaid round her so as to hide the short garments 
and long scarlet stockings, that were not adapted for riding, all 
with a boy's rough and tender care for the propriety of his 
sister's appearance. 

"There, that will do," said he, holding the bridle. "So 
you found it poor fun being My Lady, and all that." 

" Oh ! it was awful, Charlie ! You little know, in your peace- 
ful retirement, what are the miseries of the great" 

" Come, Kate, don't talk bosh out of your books. What did 
they do to you t They didn't lick you, did they 1 " 

" No, no ; nonsense," said Kate, rather affronted ; " but they 
wanted to make me forget all that I cared for, and they 
really did shut me up because I said I would not write a 
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fabebood to please them ! They did, Charlie 1 " and her 
eyes shone. 

"Welly I always knew they must be a couple of horrid old 
owls," began Charlie. 

" Oh ! I didn't mean Aunt Jane," said Kate, feeling a little 
compunction. "Ah!" with a start and scream, "who is 
coming 1" as she heard steps behind them. 

" You little donkey, you'll be off I Who should it be but 
Armynl" 

For Armyn generally overtook his brother on a Saturday, and 
walked home with him for the Sunday. 

Charles hailed him with a loud " Hollo, Armyn 1 What d'ye 
think I've got here 1 " 

" Kate I Why, how d'ye do ! Why, they never told me you 
were coming to see us." 

" They didn't know," whispered Kate. 

" She's run away, like a jolly brick 1 " said Charlie, patting 
the pony vehemently as he made this most inappropriate com- 
parison. 

" Run away 1 .You don't mean it 1 " cried Armyn, standing 
still and aghast, ao much shocked that her elevation turned into 
shame ; and Chni les answered for her — 

" Yes, to be sure she did, when they locked her up because 
she wouldn't tell lies to please them. How did you get out^ 
Kittens? What jolly good fun it must have been I " 

"Is this so, Katel" said Armyn, laying his hand on the 
bridle ; and his displeasure roused her spirit of self-defence, and 
likewise a sense of ill-usage. 

"To be sure it is," she said, raising her head indignantly. 
"I would not be made to tell fashionable falsehoods; and 
so — and so I came home, for Papa to protect me : " and if she 
had not had to take care to steady herself on her saddle, 
she would have burst out sobbing with vexation at Armyn's 
manner. 

" And no one knew you were coming 1 " said he, 
JXOf of course not; I sUpped out while they were all in 
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oonfabolation in Aunt Jane's room, and they were sme not to 
find me gone till dinner time, and if they are very oioefl^ not 
then." 

** You go on, Charlie," said Armyn, restoring the bridle to his 
brother ; ** 111 overtake you by the time you get home." 

'* What are you going to do 1 " cried boy and girl with one 
voice. 

^'Well, I suppose it is fair to tell you," said Annyn. ''I 
must go and telegraph what is become of you." 

There was a howl and a shriek at this. They would come 
after her and take her away, when she only wanted to be hid 
and kept safe; it was a cruel shame, and Charles was ready 
to fly at his brother and pommel him ; indeed, Armyn had 
to hold him by one shoulder, and say in the voice that meant 
that he would be minded, " Steady, boy . — Fm very sorry, my 
little Elatie ; ifs a melancholy matter, but you must have left 
those poor old ladies in a dreadful state of alarm about you, 
and they ought not to be kept in it I " 

** Oh ! but Armyn, Armyn, do only get home, and see what 
Papa says." 

« I am certain what he will say, and it would only be the 
trouble of sending someone in, and keeping the poor women in 
a fright all the longer. Besides, depend on it^ the way to have 
them sending down after you would be to say nothing. Kow, 
if they hear you are safe, you are pretty secure of spending 
to-morrow at least with us. Let me go, Kate ; it must be done. 
I cannot help it." 

Even while he spoke, the kind way of crossing her will 
was so like home, that it gave a sort of happiness, and she 
felt she could not resist; so she gave a sigh, and he turned 
back. 

How much of the joy and hope of her journey had he not 
carried away with him! His manner of treating her exploit 
made her even doubt how his father might receive it ; and yet 
the sight of old scenes, and the presence of Charlie, was such 
exceeding delight^ that it seemed to kill off all unpleasant fears 
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or anticipations ; and all the way home it was one happy chatter 
of inquiries for everyone, of bits of home news, and exclama- 
tions at the sight of some well-known tree, or the outline of a 
house remembered for some adventure ; the darker the twilight^ 
the happier her tongue. The dull suburb, all little pert square 
red-brick houses, with slated roofs and fine names, in the 
sloppiness of a grey November day, was dear to Kate; eveiy 
little shop window with the light streaming out was like a 
friend ; and she anxiously gazed into the rough parties out for 
their Saturday purchases, intending to nod to anyone she might 
know, but it was too dark for recognitions ; and when at length 
they passed the dark outline of the church, she was silent, her 
heart again bouncing as if it would beat away her breath and 
senses. The windows were dark ; it was a sign that Evening 
Service was just over. The children turned in at the gate, just 
as Armyn overtook them. He lifted Kate off her pony. She 
could not have stood, but she could run, and she flew to the 
drawing-room. No one was there; perhaps she was glad. 
She knew the cousins would be dressing for tea, and in another 
moment she had torn open Sylvia's door. 

Sylvia, who was brushing her hair, turned round. She stared 
as if she had seen a ghost. Then the two children held out 
their arms, and rushed together with a wild scream that echoed 
through the house, and brought Mary flying out of her room to 
see who was hurt ! and to find, rolling on her sister's bed, a 
thing that seemed to have two bodies and two faces glned 
together, four legs, and all its arms and hands wound round and 
round. 

<< Sylvia I What is itt Who is it t What is she doing to 
jgvlV* began Mary; but before the words were out of bat 
mouth, the thing had flown at her neck, and pulled her down 
too; and the grasp and the clinging and the kisses told her 
long before she had room or eyes or voice to know the creature 
by. A sort of sobbing out of each name between them was all 
that was heard at first 

At last^ just as Mary was beginning to say, ''My own owp 
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Eatiel how did 70a come '* Mr. Wardooi^s yoke on the 

stairs called '' Mary ! '' 

"Have you seen him, my dear!" 

"No;" but £ate was afraid now she had heard his voice, 
for it was grave. 

"Mary!'' And Mary went Kate sat up, holding Sylvia's hand. 

They heard him ask, *'Ja Kate there T* 

" Yes." And then there were lower voices that Kate could 
not hear, and which therefore alanncd her ; and Sylvia, puzzled 
and frightened, sat holding her hand, listening silently. 

Presently Mr. Wardour came in; and his look was graver 
than his tone ; but it was so pitying, that in a moment Kate flew 
to his breast, and as he held her in his arms she cried, "0 
Papa ! Papa ! I have found you again 1 you will not turn me 
away." 

" I must do whatever may be right, my dear child,** said Mr. 
Wardour, holding her dose, so that she felt his deep love, 
though it was not an undoubting welcome. " I will hear all 
about it when you have rested, and then I may know what is 
best to be done.** 

" Oh I keep me, keep me, Papa." 

" You will be here to-morrow at least," he said, disengaging 
himself from her. "This is a terrible proceeding of yours, 
Kate, but it is no time for talking of it; and as your aunts 
know where you are, nothing more can be done at present ; so 
we will wait to understand it till you are rested and composed." 

He went away; and Kate remained sobered and confused, 
and Mary stood looking at her, sad and perplexed. 

" Kate I Kate ! " she said, " what have you been doing!" 

"What is the matter? Are not you gladi" cried Sylvia; 
and the squeeze of her hand restored Kate's spirits so much 
that she broke forth with her story, told in her own way, of 
persecution and escape, as she had wrought herself up to believe 
in it ; and Sylvia clung to her, with flushed cheeks and ardent 
eycH. resenting every injury that her darling detailed, triumph- 
ing in her resistance, and undoubting that here she would be 
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loceived and shelteied from all; while Mary, distressed and 
grieved, and cautioned bj her father to take care not to show 
sympathy that might be mischievousy was carried along in spite 
of herself to admire and pity her child, and bum with in- 
dignation at such ill-treatment, almost in despair at the idea 
that the child must be sent back again, yet still not discarding 
that trust common to all Mr. Wardour's children, that ''Papa 
would do anything to hinder a temptation." 

And so, with eager words and tender hands, Kate was made 
ready for the evening meal, and went down, clinging on one 
side to Mary, on the other to Sylvia — a matter of no small 
difficulty on the narrow staircase, and almost leading to a 
general avalanche of young ladies, all upon the head of little 
lily, who was running up to greet and be greeted, and was 
almost devoured by Kate when at length they did get safe 
downstairs. 

It was a somewhat quiet, grave meal ; Mr. Wardour looked 
so sad and serious, that all felt that it would not do to indulge 
in joyous chatter, and the little girls especially were awed; 
tliough through all there was a tender kindness in his voice and 
look, whenever he did but offer a slice of bread to his little 
guest, such as made her feel what was home and what was love 
— << like a shower of rain after a parched desert," as she said 
to herself; and she squeezed Sylvia's hand under the table 
whenever she could. 

Mr. Wardour spoke to her very little. He said he had seen 
Colonel ITmfraville's name in the Ocuette^ and asked about his 
coming home ; and when she had answered that the time and 
speed of the journey were to depend on Giles's health, he turned 
from her to Armyn, and began talking to him about some public 
matters that seemed very dull to Kate ; and one little foolish 
voice within her said, '' He is not like Mrs. George Wardour, he 
forgets what I am ; " but there was a wiser, more loving voice 
to answer, '' Dear Papa, he thinks of me as myself ; he is no 
respecter of persons. Oh, I hope he is not angry with me I" 

When tea was over Mr. Wardour stood up, and said, ^ I 
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shall wish you children good-night now ; I have to read with 
John Bailey for hia Confirmation, and to prepare for to- 
morrow; — and you, Kate, must go to bed early. — Mary, she 
had better sleep with you." 

This was rather a blank, for sleeping with Sylvia again had 
been Kate's dream of felicity ; yet this waa almost lost in the 
sweetness of once more coming in tnm for the precious kiss and 
good-night, in the midst of which she faltered, ** Papa, don't 
be angry with me ! " 

" I am not angry, Katie," he said gently ; " I am very sorry. 
You have done a thing that nothing can justify* and that may do 
you much future harm ; and I cannot receive you as if you had 
come properly. I do not know what excuse there was for you, 
and I cannot attend to you to-night ; indeed, I do not think 
you could tell me rightly ; but another time we will talk it all 
over, and I will try to help you. Now good-night, my dear 
child." 

Those words of his, " I will try to help you," were to Kate 
like a promise of certain rescue from all her troubles; and, 
elastic ball that her nature was, no sooner was his anxious face 
out of sight, and she secure that he was not angry, than up 
bounded her spirits again. She began wondering why Papa 
thought she could not tell him properly, and forthwith began 
to give what she intended for a full and particular history of all 
that she had gone through. 

It was a happy party round the fire ; Kate and Sylvia both 
together in the large arm-chair, and Lily upon one of its arms ; 
Charles in various odd attitudes before the fire ; Armyn at the 
table with his book, half reading, half listening ; Mary with her 
work ; and Kate pouring out her story, making herself her own 
heroine, and describing her adventures, her way of life, and all 
her varieties of miseries, in the most glowing colours. How 
she did rattle on I It would be a great deal too much to tell ; 
indeed it would be longer than this whole story I 

Sylvia and Charlie took it all in, pitied, wondered, and were 
indignant^ with all their hearts ; indeed Charlie was once heard 
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to wish he could only get that horrid old witch near the hors^- 
pond; and when Kate talked of her Diana face, he declared 
that he should get the old brute of a cat into the field, and set 
all the boys to stone her. 

Little Lily listened, not sure whether it was not all what she 
called '' a made-up story only for prettiness ; " and Mary, sitting 
over her work, was puzzled, and saw that her father was right 
in saying that Kate could not at present give an accurate 
account of herself. Mary knew her truthfulness, and that she 
would not have said what she knew to be invention ; but those 
black eyes, glowing like little hot coals, and those burning 
cheeks, as well as the loud, squeaky key of the voice, all showed 
that she had worked herself up into a state of excitement, such 
as not to know what was invented by an exaggerating memory. 
Besides, it could not be aU true ; it did not agree ; the ill- 
treatment was not consistent with the grandeur. For Kate had 
taken to talking very big, as if she was an immensely important 
personage, receiving much respect wherever she went; and 
though Armyn once or twice tried putting in a sober matter-of- 
fact question for the fun of disconcerting her, she was too mad 
to care or understand what he said. 

*' Oh no ! she never was allowed to do anything for herself. 
That was quite a rule, and very tiresome it was." 

** Like the King of Spain, you can't move your chair away 
from the fire without the proper attendant." 

" I never do put on coals or wood there ! " 

'' There may be several reasons for that," said Armyn, recol- 
lecting how nearly Elate had once burnt the house down. 

'* Oh, I assure you it would not do for me," said Elate. '' If 
it were not so inconvenient in that little house, I should have 
my own man-servant to attend to my fire, and walk out behind 
me. Lideed, now Perkins always does walk behind me, and it 
is such a bore." 

And what was the consequence of all this wild chatter 1 
When Maiy had seen the hot-faced eager child into bed, she 
came down to her brother in the drawing-room with her eyes 
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brimfol of tean, saying, ** Poor dear child I I am afraid she is 
very much spoilt I " 

^' Don't make up your mind to-night," said Armyn, "she is 
slightly insane as yet ! Never mind, Mary ; her heart is in the 
right place, if her head is turned a little." 

** It is very much turned indeed," said Mary. " How wise it 
was of Papa not to let Sylvia sleep with her 1 What will he 
do with her 1 Oh dear 1" 



CHAPTER XIIL 



The Simday at Oldburgh was not spent as Kate would have 
had it. It dawned upon her in the midst of horrid dreams, 
ending by wakening to an overpowering sick headache, the 
consequence of the agitations and alarms of the previous day, 
and the long fast, appeased by the contents of the pastry-cook's 
shop, with the journey and the excitement of the meeting — 
altogether quite sufficient to produce such a miserable feeling of 
indisposition, that if Kate could have thought at all of anything 
but present wretchedness, she would have feared that she was 
really carrying out the likeness to Cardinal Wolsey by laying 
her bones among them. 

That it was not quite so bad as that, might be inferred from 
her having no doctor but Mary Wardour, who attended to her 
most assiduously from her first moans at four o'clock in the 
morning, till her dropping off to sleep about noon ; when the 
valiant Mary, in the absence of everyone at church, took upon 
herself to pen a note, to catch the early Sunday post, on her 
own responsibility, to Lady Barbara TJmfraville, to say that her 
little cousin was so unwell that it would be impossible to cany 
out the promise of bringing her home on Monday, which Mr. 
Wardour had written on Saturday night. 

Sleep considerably repaired her little ladyship; and when 
she had awakened, and supped up a bason of beef-tea^ toast and 
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all, with considerable appetite^ she was so much herself again, 
that there was no reason that anyone should he kept at home to 
attend to her. Mary's absence was extremely inconvenient, as 
she was organist and leader of the choir. 

'' So, Katie dear," she said, when she saw her patient on her 
legs again, making friends with the last new kitten of the old 
cat^ " you will not mind heing left alone, will you ) It is only 
for the Litany and catechising, you know." 

Kate looked blank, and longed to ask that Sylvia might stay 
with her, hut did not venture; knowing that she was not ill 
enough for it to he a necessity, and that no one in that house 
was ever kept from church, except for some real and sufficient 
cause. 

But the siUy thoughts that passed through the little head in 
the hour of solitude would fill two or three volumes. In the 
first place, she was afi&onted. They made very little of her, 
considering who she was, and how she had come to see them at 
all risks, and how ill she had been I They would hardly have 
treated a little village child so negligently as their visitor, the 
Countess — 

Then her heart smote her. She rememhered Mary's tender 
and assiduous nursing all the morning, and how she had already 
stayed from service and Simday school ; and she recollected her 
honour for her friends for not valuing her for her rank ; and in 
that mood she looked out the Psalms and Lessons, which she 
had not been able to read in the morning, and when she had 
finished them, began to examine the book-case in search of a 
new, or else a very dear old, Sunday book. 

But then something went "crack," — or else it was Kate's 
fancy — for she started as if it had been a cannon-hall; and 
though she sat with her hook in her lap by the fire in Mary's 
room, all the dear old furniture and pictures rotmd her, her 
head was weaving an unheard-of imagination, about robhers 
coming in rifling everything-— coming up the stairs— Ksreak, 
creak, was that their step) — she held her breath, and her eyes 
dilated — seizing her for the sake of her watch! What an 
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article there would be in the paper — '* Melancholy disappeaianoe 
of the youthful Countess of Caeigwent" Then Aunt Barbara 
would be sorry she had treated her so cruelly ; then Mary would 
know she ought not to have abandoned the child who had 
thrown herself on her protection. 

That was the way Lady Caergwent spent her hour. She had 
been kidnapped and murdered a good many times before ; there 
was a buzz in the street, her senses came back, and she sprang out 
on the stairs to meet her cousins,, calling herself quite well again. 
And then they had a very peaceful, pleasant time ; she was one 
of them again, when, as of old, Mr. Wardour ciEme into the 
drawing-room, and she stood up with Charles, Sylvia, and little 
Lily, who was now old enough for the Catechism, and then the 
Collect, and a hymn. Yes, she had Collect'and hymn ready 
too, and some of the Gospel ; Aunt Barbara always heard her 
say them on Sunday, besides some very difficult questions, 
not at all like what Mr. Wardour asked out of his own head. . 

Kate was a little afraid he would make his teaching turn on 
submitting to rulers ; it was an Epistle that would have given 
him a good opportunity, for it was the Fourth Epiphany Sunday, 
brought in at the end of the Sundays after Trinity. If he 
made his teaching personal, something within her wondered if 
she could bear it, and was ready to turn angry and defiant But 
no such thing; what he talked to them about was the gentle 
Presence that hushed the waves and winds in outward nature, 
and calmed the wild spiritual torments of the possessed; and 
how all fears and terrors, all foolish fancies and passionate 
tempers, will be softened into peace when the thought of Hitn 
rises in the heart. 

Kate wondered if she should be able to think of that next 
time she was going to work herself into an agony. 

But at present all was like a precious dream, to be enjoyed 
as slowly as the moments could be persuaded to pass. Out 
came the dear old Dutch Bible History, with pictures of every- 
thing — pictures that they had looked at every Sunday since 
they could walk, and could have described with their eyes shut ; 
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and now Kate was to feast her eyes once again upon them, 
and hear how many little lily knew; and a pretty sight it 
was, that tiny child, with her fat hands clasped behind her so 
as not to be tempted to put a finger on the print, going so 
happily and thoroughly through all the creatures that came to 
Adam to be named, and showing the whole procession into 
the Ark, and, her favourite of aU, the Angels coming down 
to Jacob. 

Then came tea; and then Kate was pronounced, to her great 
delight, well enough for Evening Service. The Evening Service 
she always thought a treat, with the lighted church, and the 
choicest singing — tile only singing that had ever taken hold of 
Kate's tuneless- ear, and that seemed to come home to her. At 
least, to-night it came home as it had never done before; it 
seemed to touch some tender spot in her heart, and when she 
thought how dear it was, and how little she had cared about it, 
and how glad she had been to go away, she found the candles 
dancing in a green mist, and great drops came down upon the 
Prayer-book in her hand. 

Then it could not be true that she had no feeling. She was 
crying — the first time she had ever known herself cry except 
for pain or at reproof ; and she was really so far pleased, that 
she made no attempt to stop the great tears that came trickling 
down at each familiar note, at each thought how long it had 
been since she had heard them. She cried all church time ; for 
whenever she tried to attend to the prayers, the very sound 
of the voice she loved so well set her off again; and Sylvia, 
tenderly laying a hand on her by way of sympathy, made her 
weep the more, though still so softly and gently that it was 
like a strange sort of happiness — almost better than joy and 
merriment. And then the sermon — ^upon the text, ''Peace, 
be still," — ^was on the same thought on which her uncle had 
talked to the children : not that she followed it much ; the 
very words "peace" and "be still," seemed to be enough to 
touch, soften, and diBsolve her into those sweet comfortable 
tears. 
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Perhaps thoy partly came from the weakening of the mom- 
ing'B indisposition; at any rate, when she moved, after the 
Blessing, holding the pitying Sylvia's hand, she found that she 
was very much tired, her eyelids were swollen and aching, and 
in fact she was fit for nothing but bed, where Mary and Sylvia 
laid her ; and she slept, and slept in dreamless soundness, till 
she was waked by Mary's getting up in the morning, and found 
herself perfectly welL 

" And now, Sylvia," she said, as thoy went downstairs hand- 
in-hand, " let us put it all out of our heads, and try and think 
all day that it is just one of our old times, and that I am your 
old Kate. Let me do my lessons and go into school, and have 
some fun, and quite forget all that is horrid." 

But there was something to come before this happy return 
to old times. As soon as breakfast was over Mr. Wardour 
said, " Kow, Kate, I want you." And then she knew what was 
coming ; and somehow, she did not feel exactly the same about 
her exploit and its causes by broad daylight, now that she was 
cooL Perhaps she would have been glad to hang back ; yet on 
the whole, she had a great deal to say to ** Papa," and it was 
a relief, though rather terrific, to find herself alone with him in 
the study. 

" Now, Kate," said he again, with his arm round her, as she 
stood by him, "will you tell me what led you to this very 
sad and strange proceeding 1 " 

Kate hung her head, and ran her fingers along the mouldings 
of his chair. 

" Why was it, my dear ? " asked Mr. Wardour. 

"It was — '* and she grew bolder at the sound of her own 
voice, and more confident in the goodness of her cause — " it was 
because Aunt Barbara said I must write what was not true, and 
— and FU never tell a falsehood — never, for no one I " and her 
eyes flashed. 

" Gently, Kate," he said, lajring his hand upon hers ; " I 
don't want to know what you never trill do, only what you 
have done. What was this falsehood 1 " 
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"Why, Papai the otlier Sylvia — Sylvia Joanna, yon know — 
has her birthday to-day, and we settled at Bournemouth that I 
should spend the day with her ; and on Saturday, when Aunt 
Barbara heard of it, she said she did not want me to be intimate 
there, and that I must not go, and told me to write a note to • 
say she had made a previous engagement for me." 

** And do yon know that she had not done so $ "* 

''O Papal she could not; lor when I said I would not 
write a lie, she never said it was true." 

** Was that what you said to your aunt $ " 

** Yes," — and Kate hung her head — ** I was in a passion." 

"Then, Kate, I do not wonder that Lady Barbara insisted 
on obedience, instead of condescending to argue vnth a child 
who could be so insolent" 

" But,' Papa," said Kate, abashed for a moment, then getting 
eager, " she does tell fashionable falsehoods ; she says she is 
not at hctee when she Ib, and " 

*' Stay, Kate ; it ia not for yon to judge of grown people's 
doings. Neither I nor Mary would like to use that form of 
denying ourselves ; but it is usually understood to mean only 
not ready to receive visitors. In the same way, this previous 
engagement was evidently meant to make the refusal less 
discourteous, and you were not even certain it did not 
exist." 

" My Italian mistress did want to come on Monday," faltered 
Kate, " but it was not * previous.' " 

"Then, Kate, who was it that went beside the mark in 
letting us believe that Lady Barbara locked you np to make 
you tell falsehoods 1 " 

"Indeed, Papa, I did not say locked — Charlie and Sylvia 
said that." 

" But did you correct themt * 
^ " Papa, I did not mean it I But I am naughty now I I 
always am naughty, so much worse than I used to be at home. 
Indeed I am, and I never do get into a good vein now. 
Papa, Papa, can't yon get me oat of it alii If yon could only 
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take me home again 1 I don't think my aunts want to keep me 
-^they say I am so bad and horrid, and that I make Aunt Jane 
ilL Oh, take me baek, Papa ! " 

He did take her on his knee, and held her dose to him. ** I 
wish I could, my dear," he said ; " I should like to have you 
again I but it cannot be. It is a different state of life that has 
been appointed for you ; and you would not be allowed to make 
your home with me, with no older a person than Mary to 
manage for you. If your aunt 'had not been taken from us, 
then — ^" and Elate ventured to put her arm round his neck — 
** then this would have been your natural home ; but as things 
are with us, I could not make my house such as would suit the 
requirements of those who arrange for you. And, my poor 
child, I fear we let the very faults spring up that are your 
sorrow now." 

** Oh no, no. Papa, you helped me ! Aimt Barbara only 
makes me— oh ! may I say 1 — hate her 1 for indeed there is no 
helping it ! I can't be good there." 

*' What is it 1 what do you mean, my dear 1 What is your 
difficulty ] and I will try to help you." 

Poor Kate found it not at all easy to explain when she came 
to particulars. "Always cross," was the clearest idea in her 
mind ; " never pleased with her, never liking anything she did 
—not punishing, but much worse." She had not made out 
her case, she knew ; but she could only murmur again, " It all 
went wrong, and I was very unhappy." 

Mr. Wardour sighed horn the bottom of his heart ; he was 
very sorrowful, too, for the child that was as his own. And 
then he went back and thought of his early college friend, and 
of his own wife who had so fondled the little orphan — all that 
was left of her sister. It was grievous to him to put that child 
away from him when she came clingiug to him, and saying she 
was unhappy, and led into faults. 

" It will be better when your uncle comes home," he began. 

^'Oh no. Papa, indeed it will not Uncle Giles is more 
stem than Aunt Bar()ara. Aunt Jane says it used to make her 
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quite nnhappy to see how sharp he was with poor Giles and 
Frank" 

"I never saw him in his own family/* said Mr. Wardour 
thoughtfully ; " but this I know, Kate, that your father looked 
up to him, young as he then was, more than to anyone ; that 
he was the only person among them all who ever concerned 
himself about you or your mother; and that on the two 
occasions when I saw him, I thought him very like your 
father." 

** I had rather he was like you, Papa," sighed Elate. ** Oh> 
if I was but your child 1 " she added, led on by a little in- 
voluntary pressure of his encircling arm. 

** Don't let us talk of what is not, but of what isy" said Mr. 
Wardour ; *' let us try to look on things in their right light. 
It has been the will of Heaven to call you, my little girl, to a 
station where you will, if you live, have many people's welfare 
depending on you, and your example will be of weight with 
many. You must go through training for it, and strict training 
may be the best for you. Indeed, it must be the best, or it 
would not have been permitted to befall you." 

'' But it does not make me good, it makes me naughty." 

"No, Kate; nothing, nobody can make you naughty; 
nothing is strong enough to do that." 

Kate knew what he meant, and hung her head. 

** My dear, I do believe that you feel forlorn and dreary, and 
miss the affection you have had among us ; but have you ever 
thought of the Friend who is closest of all to us^ and who is 
especially kind to a fatherless child 1 " 

" I can't — I can't feel it — Papa, I can't. And then, why was 
it made so that I must go away from you and alii " 

"You will see some day, though you cannot see now, my 
dear. If you use it rightly, you will feel the benefit. Mean- 
time, you must take it on trusty just as you do my love for you, 
though I am going to carry you back." 

" Yes ; but I can feel you loving me." 

" My dear child, it only depends on yourself to feel your 
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Heavenly Father loying yoiu If you will set yourself to pray 
with your hearty and think of His goodness to yoo^ and ask 
Him for help and solace in all your present vexations and 
difficulties, never mind how small, you will become conscious of 
His tender pity and love to you." 

"Ah ! but I am not good !" 

" But He can make you so, Kate. Your have been wearied 
by religious teaching hitherto, have you not 1 " 

"Except when it was pretty and like poetry," whispered 
Kate. 

" Put your heart to your prayers now, Kata Look in the 
Psalms for verses to suit your loneliness; recollect that you 
iceet us in spirit when you use the same Prayers, read the same 
J>essons, and think of each other. Or, better still, carry your 
troubles to Him ; and when you have felt His help, you will 
know what that is far better than I can tell you." 

Kate only answered with a long breath ; not feeling as if she 
could understand such comfort, but with a resolve to try. 

" And now," said Mr. Wardour, " I must take you home to- 
morrow, and I will speak for you to Lady Barbara, and try to 
obtain her forgiveness; but, Kate, I do not think you quite 
understand what a shocking proceeding this was of yours." 

" I know it was wrong to fancy that, and say that about Aunt 
Barbara. TU tell her so," said Kate, with a trembling voice. 

"Yes, that will be right; but it was this — this expedition 
that I meant" 

" It was coming to you. Papa 1 ** 

" Yes, Kate ; but did you think what an ouLageous act it 
was $ There is something particularly grievous in a little girl, 
or a woman of any age, casting off restraint, and setting out in 
the world unprotected and contrary to authority. Do you 
know, it frightened me so much, that till I saw more of you I 
did not like you to be left alone with Sylvia." 

The deep red colour flushed all over Kate's face and neck in 
her angry shame and confusion, burning darker and more 
oiimson, so that Mr. Wardour was veiy sony for her, and 
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added, ^^ I am obliged to say this, because you ought to know 
that it is both very wrong in itself, and will be regarded by 
other people as more terrible than what you are repenting of 
more. So, if you do find yourself distrusted and in disgrace, 
you must not think it unjust and cruel, but try to submit 
patiently, and learn not to be reckless and imprudent. My 
poor child, I wish you could have so come to us that we might 
liave been happier together. Perhaps you will some day ; and 
in the meantime, if you have any troubles, or want to know 
anything, you may always write to me.". 

'* Writing is not speaking," said Kate ruefully. 

" 2^0 ; but it comes nearer to it as people get older. Now 
go, my dear ; I am busy, and you had better make the most of 
your time with your cousins." 

Kate's heart was unburthened now; and though there was 
much alarm, pain, and grief, in anticipation, yet she felt more 
comfortable in herself than she had done for months. " Papa " 
had never been so tender with her, and she knew that he had 
forgiven her. She stept back to the drawing-room, very gentle 
and subdued, and tried to carry out her plans of living one of 
her old days, by beginning with sharing the lessons as usual, 
and then going out with her cousins to visit the school, and see 
some of the parishioners. It was very nice and pleasant ; she 
was as quiet and loving as possible, and threw herself into all 
the dear old home mattera It was as if for a little while 
Katharine was driven out of Katharine, and a very sweet little 
maiden left instead — thinking about other things and people 
instead of herself, and full of affection and warmtL The 
improvement that the half year's discipline had made in her 
bearing and manners was visible now ; her uncouth abrupt 
ways wr)re softened, though still she felt that the naturally 
gentle M^d graceful Sylvia would have made a better countess 
than Bile did. 

They spent the evening in little tastes of all their favourite 
drawing-room games, just for the sake of having tried them 
once more; and Papa himself came in and took a share — a very 
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fare treat; — and he always thought of snch admirable things 
in ** Twenty questions/' and made '* What's my thought like 1 " 
more full of fun than anyone. 

It was a very happy evening — one of the most happy that 
Kate had ever passed. She knew how to enjoy her friends now, 
and how precious they were to her ; and she was just so much 
tamed by the morning's conversation, and by the dread of the 
future, «s not to be betrayed into dangerously high spirits. 
That loving, pitying way of Mary's, and her own Sylvia's ex- 
ceeding pleasure in having her, were delightful ; and all through 
she felt the difference between the real genuine love that she 
could rest on, and the more habit of fondling of the other 
Sylvia. 

** Sylvia,** she said, as they walked upstairs, hand in hand, 
pausing on every step to make it longer, " how could I be so 
glad to go away before 1 " 

** We didn't know," said Sylvia. 

"No," as they crept up another step; "Sylvia, will you 
always think of me just here on this step, as you go up to 
bedl" 

" Yes," said Sylvia, " that I wilL And, Katie, would it be 
wrong just to whisper a little prayer then that you might be 
good and happy 1 " 

"It couldn't be wrong, Sylvia; only couldn't you just ask, 
too, for me to come home $ " 

" I don't know/' said Sylvia thoughtfully, pausing a long 
time on the step. " You see we know it is sure to be God's 
wiU that you should be good and happy ; but if it was not for 
you to come home, we might be like Balaam, you know, if we 
asked it too much, and it might come about in some terrible 
way." 

"I didn't think of that," said Kate. And the two little 
girls parted gravely and peacefully; Kate somehow feeling 
as if, though grievous things were before her, the good 
little kind Sylvia's hearty prayers must obtain some good for 
her; 
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There is no nso in telling how ead the parting was when 
Mr. Wardour and the little Countess set out for London again. 
Mary had begged hard to go too^ thinking that she could plead 
for Kate better than anyone else; but Mr. Wardour thought 
Lady Barbara more likely to be angered than softened by their 
clinging to their former charge ; and besides, it was too great 
an expense. 

He had no doubt of Lady Barbara's displeasure from the tone 
of the note that morning received, coldly thanking him and 
Miss Wardour for their intelligence, and his promise to restore 
Lady Caergwent on Tuesday. She was sorry to trouble him 
to bring the child back ; she would have come herself, but that 
her sister was exceedingly unwell, from the alarm coming at a 
time of great family affiction. If Lady Caergwent were not 
able to return on Tuesday, she would send down her own maid 
to bring her home on Wednesday. The letter was civility 
itself; but it was plain that Lady Barbara thought Kate's 
illness no better than the ''previous engagement," in the note 
that never was written. 

What was the family affliction 1 Kate could not guess, but 
was inclined to imagine privately that Aunt Barbara was 
magnifying Unde Giles's return without being a General into a 
family affliction^ on purpose to aggravate her offence. How- 
ever, in the train, Mr. Wardour, who had been looking at the 
Supplement of the Times, lent to him by a fellow-travelleri 
touched her, and made her read — 

"On the 11th, at Alexandria, in his 23rd year, Lieutenant 
Giles de la Poor Umfraville, of the 109th regiment; eldest, 
and last survivor of the children of the Honourable Giles 
TJmfraville, late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 109th regiment." 

Kate knew she ought to be very sorry, and greatly pity the 
bereaved father and mother ; but, somehow, she could not help 
dwelling most upon the certainty that everyone would be much 
more hard upon her, and cast up this trouble to her, as if she 
had known of it, and run away on purpose to make it worse. 
It must have been this that they wera talking about in Aunt 
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Jane's room, and this must have made them so slow to detect 
her flight 

In due time the train arriyed, a cab was taken, and Elate, 
beginning to tremble with fright, sat by Mr. Wardour, and held 
his coat as if clinging to him as long as she could was a 
comfort Sometimes she wished the cab would go faster, so 
that it might be over ; sometimes— especially when the streets 
became only too well known to her — she wished that they 
would stretch out and out for ever, that she might still be 
sitting by Papa, holding his coat It seemed as if that would 
be happiness enough for life I 

Here was Bruton Street ; here the door that on Saturday had 
shut behind her ! It was only too soon open, and Elate kept 
her eyes on the ground, ashamed that even the butler should see 
her. She hung back, waiting till Mr. Wardour had paid the 
cabman; but there was no spinning it out, she had to walk 
np-stairs, her only comfort being that her hand was in his. 

Ko one was in the drawing-room; but before long Lady 
Barbara came in. Kate durst not look up at her, but was 
sure, from the tone of her voice, that she must have her very 
sternest face; and there was something to make one shiver 
in the rustle of her silk dress as she curtsied to Mr. Wardour. 

'^I have brought home my little niece/' he said, drawing 
Kate forward ; " and I think I may truly say, that she is very 
sorry for what has passed." 

There was a pause ; Kate knew the terrible black eyes were 
upon her, but she felt, besides, the longing to speak out the 
truth, and a sense that with Papa by her side she had courage 
to do so. 

" I am sorry. Aunt Barbara," she said ; " I was very self-willed ; 
I ought not to have fancied things, nor said you used me ill, 
and wanted me to tell stories." 

Kate's heart was lighter; though it beat so terribly as she 
said those words. She knew that they pleased one of the two 
who were present, and she knew they were right 

*' It is well you should be so far sensible of your misconduct^** 
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said Lady Barbara ; but her Yoice was as dry and hard as ever ; 
and Mr. Wardour added, '' She is sincerely sorry ; it is from her 
Yoluntary confession that I know how much trouble she haa 
giren you ; and I think, if you will kindly forgive her, that you 
will find her less self-willed in futiLre." 

And he shoved Kate a little forward, squeezing her hand, and 
trying to withdraw his own. She perceived that he meant that 
she ought to ask pardon ; and though it went agfinst her more 
than her first speech had done, she contrived to say, " I do beg 
pardon, Aunt Barbara ; I will try to do better." 

** My pardon is one thing, Katharine,'* said Lady Barbara. 
**If your sorrow is real, of course I forgive you;" and she 
took Kate's right hand — the left was still holding by the 
fingers' ends to Mr. Wardour. "But the consequences of 
such behaviour are another consideration. My personal pardon 
cannot, and ought not, to avert them—as I am sure you must 
perceive, Mr. Wardour," she added, as the frightened child 
retreated upon him. Those consequences of Aunt Barbara's 
were fearful things ! Mr. Wardour said something, to which 
Kate scarcely attended in her alarm, and her aunt went on — 

" For Lady Caergwent's own sakfe, I shall endeavour to keep 
this most unfortunate step as much a secret as possible. I 
believe that scarcely anyone beyond this house is aware of it ; 
and I hope that your family will perceive the necessity of being 
equally cautious." 

Mr. Wardour bowed, and assented. 

" But," added Lady Barbara, " it has made it quite impossible 
for my sister and myself to continue to take the charge of her. 
My sister's health has suffered from the constant noise and 
restlessness of a child in the house: the anxiety and respon- 
sibility are far too much for her ; and in addition to this, she 
had such severe nervous seisures from the alarm of my niece's 
elopement, that nothing would induce me to subject her to a 
recurrence of such agitation. We must receive the child for 
the present, of course ; but as soon as my brother returns, and 
can attend to business, the matter must bo referred to the Lord 

ii2 
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Chancellor, and an establishmont formed, with a lady at il6 
heady who may have authority and experience to deal with such 
an ungovernable nature." 

"Perhaps," said Mr. Wardour, "under these circumstances 
it might be convenient for me to take her home again for the 
present." 

Kate quivered with hope ; but that was far too good to be 
true ; Lady Barbara gave a horrid little cough, and there was a 
sound almost of offence in her " Thank you, you are very kind, 
but that would be quite out of the question. I am at present 
responsible for my niece." 

" I thought, perhaps," said Mr. Wardour, as an excuse for the 
offer, that as Lady Jane is so unwell, and Colonel Umfraville in 
so much affliction, it might be a relief to part with her at present." 
" Thank you," again said Lady Barbara, as stiffly as if her 
throat were lined with whalebone; "no inconvenience can 
interfere with my duty." 

Mr. Wardour knew there was no use in saying any more, 
and inquired after Lady Jane. She had, it appeared, been 
very ill on Saturday evening, and had not since left her room. 
Mr. Wardour then said that Kate had not been aware, till a few 
hours ago, of the death of her cousin, and inquired anxiously 
after the father and mother ; but Lady Barbara would not do 
more than answer direct questions, and only said that her 
nephew had been too much weakened to bear the journey, and 
had sunk suddenly at Alexandria, and that his father was, she 
feared, very imwelL She could not tell how soon he was 
likely to be in England. Then she thanked Mr. Wardour for 
having brought Lady Caergwent home, and offered him some 
luncheon ; but in such a grave grand way, that it was plain 
that she did not want him to eat it ; and, feeling that he could 
do no more good, he Idssed poor Kate and wished Lady 
Barbara good-bye. 

Poor Kate stood, drooping, too much constrained by dismay 
even to try to ding to hini| or run after him to the foot of the 
staira 
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" Now, Katharine," said her aunt, " come up with me to your 
Atmt Jane's room. She has been so much distressed about 
you, that she will not be easy till she has seen you." 

Kate followed meekly ; and found Aunt Jane sitting by the 
fire in her own room, looking flushed, hot, and trembling. She 
held out her arms, and Elate ran into them ; but neither of 
them dared to speak, and Lady Barbara stood up, saying, '' She 
says she is very sorry, and thus we may forgive her; as I 
know you do all the suffering you have undergone on her 
account" 

Lady Jane held the child tighter, and Kate returned her 
kisses with all her might ; but the other aunt said, '' That will 
do^ She must not be too much for you again." And they let 
go as if a cold wind had blown between them. 

''Did Mr. Wardour bring her home)" asked Lady Jane. 

''Yes; and was kind enough to propose taking her back 
again," was the answer, with a sneer, that made Kate feel 
desperately angry, though she did not understand it. 

Li truth. Lady Barbara was greatly displeased with the 
Wardours. She had always been led to think her niece's 
faults the effect of their management ; and she now imagined 
that there had been some encouragement of the child's dis- 
content to make her run away; and that if they had been 
sufficiently shocked and concerned, the truant would have been 
brought home much sooner. It all came of her having allowed 
her niece to associate with those children at BoumemoutL She 
would be more careful for the future. 

Careful, indeed, she was ! She had come to think of her 
niece as a sort of small wild beast tha. must never be let out of 
sight of some trustworthy person, lest she should fly away 
again. 

A daily governess, an elderly person, very grave and silent, 
came in directly after breakfast, walked with the Countess, and 
heard the lessons ; and after her departure, Kate was always to 
be in the room with her aunts, and never was allowed to sit in 
the schoolroom and amuse herself alone; but her tea was 
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brought into the dining-room while her aunts were at dinneTj 
and morning, noon, and night, ehe knew that she was being 
watched. 

It was very bitter to her. It seemed to take all the spirit 
away from her, as if she did not care for books, lessons, oi 
anything else. Sometimes her heart burnt with hot indigna- 
tion, and she would squeeze her hands together, or wring round 
her handkerchief in a sort of misery ; but it never got beyond 
that ; she never broke out, for she was depressed by what was 
still worse, the sense of shame. Lady Barbara had not said 
many words, but had made her feel, in spite of having forgiven 
her, that she had done a thing that would be a disgrace to her 
for ever ; a thing that would make people think twice before 
they allowed their children to associate with her ; and that put 
her below the level of other girls. The very pain that Lady 
Barbara took to hush it up, her fears lest it should come to the 
ears of the De la Poers, her hopes that it mtgkt not be necessary 
to reveal it to her brother, assisted to weigh down Elate with a 
sense of the heinousness of what she had done, and sunk her 
so that she had no inclination to complain of the watchfulness 
around her. And Aunt Jane's sorrowful kindness went to her 
heart. 

''How could yon do it, my dear$" she said, in such a 
wonderful wistful tone, when Elate was alone with her. 

Kate hung her head. She could not think now. 

" It is so sad," added Lady Jane ; '' I hoped we might have 
gone on so nicely together. And now I hope your Uncle Giles 
will not hear of it. He would be so shocked, and never trust 
you again." 

'' You will trust me, when I have been good a long time. Aunt 
JaneT* 

" My dear, I would trust you any time, you know ; but then 
thafs no use. I can't judge ; and your Aunt Barbara says, 
after such lawlessness, you need very experienced training to 
root out old associations." 

Perhaps the aunts were more shocked than was quite needful 
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and treated Kate as if she had been older and known better 
what she was doing ; but they were sincere in their horror at 
her offence ; and once she even heard Lady Barbara saying to 
Mr. Mercer that there seemed to be a doom on the family — ^in 
the loss of the promising young man — and — 

The words were not spoken, but Kate knew that she was 
this greatest of all misfortunes to the family. 

Poor child I In the midst of all this, there was one comfort 
She had not put aside what Mr. Wardour had told her about 
the Comforter she could always have. She did say her prayers 
as she had never said them before, and she looked out in the 
Psalms and Lessons for comforting verses. She knew she had 
done very wrong, and she asked with all the strength of her 
heart to be forgiven, and made less unhappy, and that people 
might be kinder to her. Sometimes she thought no help was 
coming, and that her prayers did no good, but she went on ; 
and then, perhaps, she got a kind little caress from Lady Jane, 
or Mr. Mercer spoke good-naturedly to her, or Lady Barbara 
granted her some little favour, and she felt as if there was hope 
and things were getting better ; and she took courage all tiie 
more to pray that Uncle Giles might not be very hard upon 
her, nor the Lord Chancellor very crueL 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A VOBTNIOHT had passed, and had seemed nearly as long as a 
year, since Kate's return from Oldburgh, when one afternoon, 
when she was lazily turning over the leaves of a story-book that 
she knew so well by heart that she could go over it in the 
twilight, she began to gather from her aunt's words that some- 
body was coming. 

They never told her anything direct ; but by listening a little 
n^ore attentively to what they were saying, she found out that 
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a letter — no, a telegram — had come while she was at her lessoiui ; 
that Aunt Barbara had been taking rooms at a hotel ; that she 
was insisting that Jane should not imagine they would come 
to-night — they would not come till the last train, and then 
neither of them would be equal — 

"Poor dear Emily! But could we not just drive to the 
hotel and meet them f It will be so dreary for them.'' 

" You go out at night ! and for such a meeting ! when yon 
ought to be keeping yourself as quiet as possible ! No, depend 
upon it they will prefer getting in quietly, and resting to-night; 
and Giles, perhaps, will step in to breakfast in the morning." 

" And then you- will bring him up to me at once ! I 
wonder if the boy is much altered ! " 

Throb ! throb ! throb ! went Kate's heart ! So the terrible 
stem uncle was in England, and this was the time for her to be 
g^ven up to the Lord Chancellor and all his myrmidons (a word 
that always came into her head when she was in a fright). She 
had never loved Aunt Jane so well ; she almost loved Aunt 
Barbara, and began to think of clinging to her with an eloquent 
speech, pleading to be spared from the Lord Chancellor 1 

To-morrow morning — that was a respite ! 

There was a sound of wheels. Lady Jane started. 

" They are giving a party next door," said Lady Barbara. 

But the bell rang. 

" Only a parcel coming home," said Lady Barbara. " Pray 
do not be nervous, Jane." 

But the red colour was higher in Barbara's own cheeks, as 
there were steps on the stairs ; and in quite a triumphant voice 
the butler announced, as he opened the door, "Colonel and 
Mrs. Umfraville 4 " 

Kate stood up, and backed. It was Aunt Barbara's straight, 
handsome, terrible face, and with a great black moustache to 
make it worse. She saw that, and it was all she feared 1 She 
was glad the sofa was between them ! 

There was a lady besider,. all black bonnet and cloak ; and 
there was a confusion of sounds, a little half sobbing of Aunt 
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Jane's; but the other sister and the brother were quite staady 
and grave. It was his keen dark eye, sparkling like some wild 
animal's in the firelight, as Kate thought, which spied her out ; 
and his deep grave voice said, **M.j little niece," as he held 
out his hand 

''Come and speak to your uncle, Kathanne," said Lady 
Barbara ; and not only had she to put her hand into that great 
firm one, but her forehead was scrubbed by his moustache. She 
had never been kissed by a moustache before, and she shuddered 
as if it had been on a panther^s lip. 

But then he said, ''There, Emily;" and she found herself 
folded up in such arms as had never been round her before, with 
the very sweetest of kisses on her cheeks, the very kindest of 
eyes, full of moisture, gazing at her as if they had been hungry 
for her. Even when the embrace was over, the hand stUl held 
hers ; and as she stood by the new aunt, a thought crossed her 
that had never come before, " I wonder if my mamma was 
likethisl" 

There was some explanation of how the travellers had come 
on, &C., and it was settled that they were to stay to dinner ; 
after which Mrs. Umfraville went away with Lady Barbara to 
take off her bonnet. 

Colonel Umfraville came and sat down by his sister on 
the sofa, and said, " Well Jane, how have you been 1 " 

" Oh ! much as usual : '* and then there was a silence, till she 
moved a little nearer to him, put her hand on his arm, looked up 
in his face with swimming eyes, and said, " Giles ! Giles ! " 

He took her hand, and bent over her, saying, in the same 
grave steady voice, "Do not grieve for us, Jane. We have 
a great deal to be thankful for, and we shall do very welL'' 

It made that loving tender-hearted Aunt Jane break quite 
down, cling to him and sob, " Giles — those dear noble boys — 
how little we thought — and dear Caergwent too— and you away 
from home ! " 

She was crying quite violently, so as to be shaken by the sobs ; 
and her brother stood over her, saying a kind word or two now 
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and then, to try to soothe her ; while Kate lemained a little way 
ofi^ with her black eyes wide open, thinking her ancle's face was 
almost displeased — at any rate, very rigid He looked up at 
Kate, and signed towards a scent-bottle on the tabla Kate 
gave it ; and then, as if the movement had filled her with a 
panic, she darted out of the room, and flew up to the bed-iooms, 
crying out, " Aunt Barbara, Aunt Jane ia crying so terribly ! " 

''She will haye one of her attacks! Ohl" began Lady 
Barbara, catching up a bottle of salvolatila 

*' Had we not better leave her and Giles to one another t " 
aadd the tones that Kate liked so much. 

" Oh 1 my dear, you don't know what these attacks are I ^ 
and away hurried Lady Barbara. 

The bonnet was off now, leaving only a little plain net cap 
under it, round the calm gentle face. There was a great look of 
sadness, and the eyelids were heavy and drooping ; but there 
was something that put Kate in mind of a mother dove in the 
softness of the large tender embrace, and the full sweet rATftafling 
tone What a pity that such an aunt must know that she was 
an ill-behaved child, a misfortune to her lineage 1 She stood 
leaning against the door, very awkward and conscious. Mrs. 
Umfraville turned round, after smoothing her hair at the glass, 
smiled, and said, " I thought I should find you here, my little 
niece. You are Kate, I think.'' 

''I used to be, but my aunts here call me Katharine." 

"Ib this your little room?" said Mrs. Umfraville, as they 
came out The fact was, that she thought the sisters might be 
happier with their brother if she delayed a little ; so she came 
into Elate's room, and was beginning to look at her books, when 
Lady Barbara came hurrying up again. 

'' She is composed now, Emily. Oh 1 it is all right ; I did 
not know where Katharine might be." 

Kate's colour glowed. She could not bear that this sweet 
Aunt Emily should guess that she was a state prisoner, kept in 
constant view. 

Lady Jane was quiet again, and nothing more that could ove^ 
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throw her spirits passed all the evening ; there was only a little 
mormar of talk, generally going on chiefly between Lady Barbara 
and Mr& XJmfrayiUe, though occasionally the others put in a word. 
The Colonel sat most of the time with his set, serious face, and 
his eye fixed as if he was not attending, though sometimes Kate 
found the quick keen bnUiance of his look bent full upon her, 
80 as to terrify her by its suddenness, and make her hardly know 
what she was saying or doing. 

The worst moments were at dinner. She was, in the first 
place, sure that those dark questioning eyes had decided that 
there must be some sad cause for her not being trusted to drink 
her tea elsewhere ; and then, in the pause after the first course, 
the eyes came again, and he said, and to her, " I hope your good 
relations the Wardours are weU.'* 

" Quite well — thank you," faltered Kate. 

** When did you see them last 1 ** 

" A — a fortnight ago—" began Kate. 

'* Mr. Wardour came up to London for a few hours,'' said 
Lady Barbara, looking at Kate as if she meant to plunge her 
below the floor ; at least, so the child imagined. 

The sense that this was not the whole truth made her especially 
miserable ; and all the rest of the evening was one misery of 
embarrassment, when her limbs did not seem to be her own, 
but as if somebody else was sitting at her little table, walking 
up-fitairs, and doing her work. Even Mrs. Umfraville's kind 
ways could not restore her; she only hung her head and 
mumbled when she was asked to show her work, and did not so 
much as know what was to become of her piece of cross-stitch 
when it was finished. 

There was some inquiry after the De la Poers; and Mrs. 
TJmfraville asked if she had found some playfellows among their 
daughters. 

" Yes," faintly said Kate ; and with another flush of colour, 
thought of having been told, that if Lady de la Poer knew what 
she had done, she would never be allowed to play with them 
tj^ain, «nd therefore that she i^ver dmst attempt it 1 
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" They were very nice cbildien," said Mrs. Umfravilla. 

'^ Eemarkably nice children/' returned Lady Barbara, in 
a tone that again cut Kate to the heart 

Bed-time came ; and she would have been glad of it, but that 
all the time she was going to sleep there was the Lord ChanceUor 
to think of, and the unde and aunt with the statue &ces 
dragging her before him. 

Sunday was the next day, and the uncle and aunt were not 
seen till after the afternoon service, when they came to dinner, 
and much such an evening as the former one passed; but 
towards the end of it Mrs. Umfraville said, *' Now, Barbara, I 
have a favour to ask. Will you let this child spend the day with 
me to-morrow f Giles will be out, and I shall be very glad to 
have her for my companion." 

Elate's eyes glistened, and she thought of stem Proserpine. 

" My dear Emily, you do not know what you ask. She will 
be far too much for you." 

** rU take care of that," said Mrs. Umfraville, smiling. 

'' And I don't know about trusting her. I cannot go out, and 
Jane cannot spare Bartley so early.'' 

'' I wHl come and fetch her," said the ColoneL 

'' And bring her back too. I will send the carriage in the 
evening, but do not let her come without you," said Lady 
Barbara earnestly. 

Had they told, or would they tell after she was gone to bed t 
Kate thought Aunt Barbara was a woman of her word, but did 
not quite trust her. Consent was given ; but would not that 
stem soldier destroy all the pleasure 1 And people in sorrow 
too 1 Kate thought of Mrs. Lacy, and had no very bright 
anticipations of her day ; yet a holiday was something, and to 
be out of Aunt Barbara's way a great deal more. 

She had not been long dressed when there was a ring at the 
bell, and, before she had begun to expect him, the tall man with 
the dark lip and grey hair stood in her schoolroom. She gave 
such a start, that he asked, " Did you not expect me so soonf " 

'* I did not think you would come till after breakfast : but — " 
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And with an impulse of running away from his dread 
presence, she darted off to put on her hat, hut was arrested on 
the way hy Lady Barbara, at her bed-room door. 

"XJnde Giles is come for me," she said, and would have 
rushed on, but her aunt detained her to say, ** EecoUect, Katha- 
rine, that wildness and impetuosity, at all times unbecoming, 
are particularly so where there is affliction. If consideration 
for others will not influence you, bear in mind that on the 
impression you make on your uncle and aunt, it depends 
whether I shall be obliged to tell all that I would willingly 
forget" 

Kate's heart swelled, and without speaking she entered her 
own room, thinking how hard it was to have even the pleasure 
of hoping for ease and enjoyment taken away. 

When she came down, she found her aunt — as she believed — 
warning her uncle against her being left to herself ; and then 
came, ** If she should be too much for Emily, only send a note, 
and Bartley or I will come to fetch her home." 

'* She wants him to think me a little wild beast ! " thought 
Kate ; but her uncle answered, " Emily always knows how to 
deal with children. Good-bye." 

'<To deal with children ! What did that mean)" thought 
the Countess, as she stepped along by the side of her uncle, not 
venturing to speak, and feeling almost as shy and bewildered as 
when she was on the world alone. 

He did not speak, but when they came to a crossing of a main 
street, he took her by the hand ; and there was something pro- 
tecting and comfortable in the feel, so that she did not let go ; 
and presently, as she walked on, she felt the fingers close on hers 
with such a quick tight squeeze, that she looked up in a fright^ 
and met the dark eye turned on her quite soft and glistening. 
8he did not guess how he was thinking of little clasping hands 
that had held there before ; and he only said something rather 
hurriedly about avoiding some coals that were being taken in 
through a round hole in the pavement 

Soon they were at the hotel ; and Mrs. XTmfraville came 
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out of her room with that greetmg which Kate liked so mnehf 
helped her to take off her doak and smooih her hair, and then 
set hei down to breakfast. 

It was a sQent meal to Kate. Her uncle and aunt had 
letters to read, and things to consult about that she did not 
understand ; but all the time there was a kind watch kept up 
that she had what she liked ; and Aunt Emily's voice was so 
much like the deep notes of the wood-pigeons round Oldburgh, 
that she did not care how long she listened to it, even if it had 
been talking Hindostanee ! 

As soon as breakfast was over, the Colonel took up his hat. 
and went out; and Mrs. Umfraville said, turning to Kate^ 
''Now, my dear, I have something for you to help me in; I 
want to unpack some things that I have brought home.'' 

" Oh, I shall like that ! " said Kate, feeling as if a weight 
was gone with the grave uncle. 

Mrs. Umfraville rang, and asked to have a certain box brought 
in. Such a box, all smelling of choice Indian wood ; the vory 
shavings that stuffed it were delightful ! And what an un- 
packing! It was like nothing but the Indian stall at the 
Baker Street Bazaar! There were two beautiful large ivory 
work-boxes, inlaid with stripes and circles of tiny mosaic ; and 
there were even more delicious little boxes of soft fragrant 
sandal wood, and a set of chessmen in ivory. The kings were 
riding on elephants, with canopies over their heads, and ladders 
to climb up by ; and each elephant had a tiger in his trunk. 
Then the queens were not queens, but grand viziers, because the 
queen is nobody in the East : and each had a lesser elephant ; 
the bishops were men riding on still smaller elephants; the 
castles had camels, the knights horses; and the pawns were 
little f ootHsoldiers, the white ones with guns, as being European 
troops, the red ones with bows and arrows. Kate was perfectly 
delighted with these men, and looked at and admired them 
one by one, longing to play a game with them. Then there 
was one of those wonderful clusters of Chinese ivory balls, all 
loose, one within the other, carved in different patterm of 
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netwodc ; and theie were shells spotted and pink-mouthed, card- 
cases, red shining boxes, queer Indian dolls; figures in all 
manner of costumes, in gorgeous colours, painted upon shining 
transparent talc or on soft rice-paper. There was no describing 
how charming the sight was, nor how Kate dwelt upon each 
article ; and how pleasantly her aunt explained what it was 
intended for, and wnere it came from, answering all questions 
in the nicest, kindest way. When all the wool and shavings 
had been pinched, and the curled-up toes of the slippers 
explored, so as to make sure that no tiny shell nor ivory 
carving lurked unseen, the room looked like a museum ; and 
Mrs. Umfraville said, '' Most of these things were meant for 
our home friends : there is an Indian scarf and a Cashmere 
shawl for your two aunts, and I believe the chessmen are for 
Lord de la Poer." 

" Aunt Emily, I should so like to play one game with them 
before they go ! ** 

** I will have one with you, if you can be veiy careful of 
their tender points," said Mrs. Umfraville, without one of the 
objections that Kate had expected ; '* but first I want you to 
help me about some of the other things. Your uncle meant one 
of the work-boxes for you ! " 

" Aunt Emily, how delightful I I really will work, with 
such a dear beautiful box ! ** cried Elate, opening it, and again 
peeping into all its little holes and contrivancea "Here is 
the very place for a dormouse to sleep in 1 And who is the 
other for t " 

" For Fanny de la Poer, who is his godchild.* 

'* Oh, I am so glad 1 Fanny always has such nice pretty 
work about I " 

'' And now I want you to help me to choose the other presents. 
There ; these," pointing to a scarf and a muslin dress adorned 
with the wings of diamond beetles, ''are for some young 
cousins of my own ; but you will be able best to choose what 
the other De la Poers and your cousins at Oldburgh would like 
best* 
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** "Mj cousins at Oldborgh ! " cried Kate. *' May they have 
some of these pretty things f And as her aunt answered 
" We hope they wiU," Kate flew at her, and hugged her quite 
tight round the throat ; then, when Mrs. Umfraville undid the 
dasp, and returned the kiss, she went like an India-rubber baU 
with a backward bound, put her hands together over her head, 
and gasped out, " Oh, thank you, thank you ! " 

** My dear, don't go quite mad. You will jump into that 
calabash, and then it won't be fit for anybody. Are you so 
very glad 1" 

'^ Oh ! so glad ! Pretty things do come so seldom to 
Oldburgh ! " 

^* Well, we thought you might like to send Miss Wardour this 
shawL" 

It was a beautiful heavy shawl of the soft wool of the 
Cashmere goats ; really of every kind of brilliant hue, but 
so dexterously blended together, that the whole looked dark 
and sober. But Kate did not look with favour on the 
shawL 

" A shawl is so stupid," she saidr ** If you pleasoi I had 
rather Mary had the work-box." 

" But the work-box is for Lady Fanny." 

" Oh I but I meant my own," said Kate earnestly. " If you 
only knew what a pity it is to give nice things to me ; they 
always get into such a mess. Now, Mary always has her things 
so nice ; and she works so beautifully ; she has never let lily 
wear a stitch but of her setting ; and she always wished for a 
box like this. One of her friends at school had a little one ; 
and she used to say, when we played at roc's egg, that she 
wanted nothing but an ivory work-box ; and she has nothing 
but an old blue one, with the steel turned black 1 " 

** We must hear what your unde says, for you must know 
that he meant the box for you." 

*' It isn't that I don't care for it," said Kate, with a sudden 
glistening in her eyes ; '' it is because I do care for it so Yery 
much that I want Maiy to have it" 
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^ I know it is, my dear ; " and her aunt kissed her ; " but we 
most think about it a little. Perhaps Maiy would "not think 
in Indian shawl quite so stupid as you do." 

"Mary isn't a nasty vain conceited girl I" cried Kate 
indignantly. " She always looks nice ; but I heard Papa say 
her dress did not cost much more than Sylvia's and mine, 
because she never tore anything, and took such care 1 '' 

"Well, WB will see," said Mrs. Umfraville, perhaps not 
entirely convinced that the shawl would not be a greater prize 
to the thrifty girl than Kate perceived. 

Elate meanwhile had sprung unmolested on a beautiful sandal- 
wood case for Sylvia, and a set of rice-paper pictures for Lily ; 
and the appropriating other treasures to the De la Poers, packing 
them up, and directing them, accompanied with explanations of 
their habits and tastes, lasted till so late, that after the litter was 
cleared away there was only time for one game at chess v^th 
the grand pieces ; and in truth the honour of using them was 
greater than the pleasure. They covered up the board, so that 
there was no seeing the squares, and it was necessary to be most 
inconveniently cautious in lifting them. They were made to be 
looked at, not played with ; and yet, wonderful to relate, Kate 
did not do one of the delicate things a mischief ! 

Was it that she was really grown more handy, or was it that 
with tins gentle aunt she was quite at her ease, yet too much 
subdued to be careless and rough) 

The luncheon came ; and after it, she drove with her aunt 
first to a few shops, and then to take up the Colonel, who had 
been with his lawyer. Kate quaked a little inwardly, lest 
it should be about the Lord Chancellor, and tried to frame a 
question on the subject to her aunt ; but even the most chattering 
little girls know^what it is to have their lips sealed by an odd 
sort of reserve upon the very matters that make them most 
uneasy ; and just because her wild imagination had been thinking 
that perhaps thlb was all a plot to waylay her into the Lord 
Chancellor's clutches, she could not utter a word on the mattei; 
whUe they drove through the quiet squares where lawyers livo. 
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Mrs. Umfraville, however, soon put that out of her head by 
Udking to her about the Wardoure, and setting open the flood 
gates of her eloquence about Sylvia. So delightful was it 
to have a listener, that Kate did not grow impatient, long as 
they waited at the lawyer^s door in the dull square, and indeed 
was sorry when the Colonel made his appearance. He just said 
to her that he hoped she was not tired of waiting ; and as she 
replied with a frightened little *' No, thank you, began telling 
his wife something that Kate soon perceived belonged to his 
own concerns, not to hers ; so she left off trying to gather the 
meaning in the rumble of the wheels, and looked out of window, 
for she could never be quite at ease when she felt that those eyes 
might be upon her. 

On coming back to the hotel, Mrs. Umfraville found a note 
on the table for her : she read it, gave it to her husband, and 
said, " I had better go directly." 

" Will it not be too much ? Can you 1 " he said very low ; 
and there was the same repressed twitching of the muscles of his 
face, as Kate had seen when he was left with his sister Jane 

" Oh yes ! " she said fervently ; " I shall like it And it is 
her only chance ; you see she goes to-morrow." 

The carriage was ordered again, and Mrs. Umfraville explained 
to Kate that the note was from a poor invalid lady whose 
son was in their own regiment in India, that she was longing 
to hear about him, and was going out of town the next day. 

"And what shall I give you to amuse yourself with, my 
dear 1 " asked Mrs. Umfraville. " I am afraid we have hardly 
a book that will suit you." 

Kate had a great mind to ask to go and sit in the carriage, 
rather than remain alone with the terrible black moustache ; but 
she was afraid of the Colonel's mentioning Aunt Barbara's 
orders that she was not to be let out of sight "If you please," 
fihe said, " if I might write to Sylvia." 

Her aunt kindly established her at a little table, with a 
leathern writing-case, and her uncle mended a pen for her. 
Then her aunt went away, and he sat down to his own letters. 
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Kate durst not speak to him, bat she watched him under her 
eyelashes, and noticed how he presently laid down his pen, and 
gave a long, heavy, sad sigh, such as she had never heard when 
his wife was present; then sat musing, looking fixedly at the 
grey window ; till, rousing himself with another such sigh, he 
seemed to force himself to go on writing, but paused again, 
as if he were so wearied and oppressed that he could hardly 
bear it. 

It gave Kate a great awe of him, partly because a little 
girl in a book would have gone up, slid her hand into his, 
and kissed him ; but she could nearly as soon have slid her 
hand into a lion's ; and she was right, it would have been very 
obtrusive. 

Some little Mme had passed before there was an opening of 
the door, and the announcement, '* Lord de la Poer." 

Up started Kate, but she was quite lost in the greeting of 
the two £rien^s ; Lord de la Poer, with his eyes full of tears, 
wringing his friend's hand, hardly able to speak, but just 
saying, ''Dear Giles, I am glad to have you at home. How 
issher 

" Wonderfully well,** said the Colonel, with the calm voice 
but the twitching face. '' She is gone to see Mrs. Ducie, the 
mother of a lad in my regiment, who was wounded at the same 
time as Giles, and whom she nursed with him." 

" Is not it very trying t " 

** Nothing that is a kindness ever is trying to Emily," he saidi 
and his voice did tremble this time. 

Kate had quietly re-seated herself in her chair. She felt 
that it was no moment to thrust herself in ; nor did she feel 
herself aggrieved, even though unnoticed by such a favourite 
friend. Something in the whole spirit of the day had made 
her only sensible that she was a little girl, and quite forgot that 
she was a Countess. 

The friends were much too intent on one another to think 
of her, as she sat in the recess of the window, their backs to 
her. They drew their chairs dose to the fire, and began to talk. 

af2 
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bending down together; and Kate felt sore, that as her uncle 
at least knew she was there, she need not interrupt. Besides, 
what they spoke of was what she had longed to hear, and 
would never have dared to ask. Lord de la Poer had been 
like a father to his friend's two sons when they were left in 
England ; and now the Colonel was telling him — ^as, perhaps, he 
could have told no one else — about their brave spirit, and espe- 
cially of Giles's patience and resolution through his lingering 
iUness ; how he had been entirely unselfish in entreating that 
anything might happen rather than that his father should resign 
his post; but though longing to be with his parents, and de- 
sponding as to his chance of recovery, had resigned himself in 
patience to whatever might be thought right ; and how through 
the last sudden accession of illness brought oik by the journey, 
his sole thought had been for his parents. 

'' And she has borne up ! " said Lord de la Poer. 

^Ab he truly said, 'As long as nhe has anyone to care for, 
she will never break down.' Luckily, I was entirely knocked 
up for a few days just at first ; and coming home we had a 
poor young woman on board very ill, and Emily nursed her day 
and night" 

''And now you will bring her to Fanny and me to take 
care of." 

" Thank you — another time. But, old fellow, I don't know 
whether we either of us could stand your house full of children 
yet. Emily would be always among them, and think she liked 
it ; but I know how it would be. It was just so when I took 
her to a kind friend of ours after the little girls were taken ; she 
had the children constantly with her, but I never saw her so ill 
as she was afterwards." 

"KeactionI Well, whenever you please; you shall have 
your rooms to yourselves, aud only see us when you like. But I 
don't mean to press you ; only, what are you going to do next 1 " 

*' I can hardly telL There are business matters of our own, 
and about poor James's little girl, to keep us here a L'ttle whila" 
(<< Who is thatl" thought Kate.) 
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** Then you must go into onr house. I was in hopes it might 
be so, and told the housekeeper to make ready.'' 

" Thank you ; if Emily We will see, when she comes in. 

I want to make up my mind about that child. Have you seen 
much of her ) " 

Kate began to think honour required her to come forward, 
but her heart throbbed with fright. 

''Not so much as I could wish. It is an intelligent little 
monkey, and our girls were delighted with her ; but I believe 
Barbara thinks me a corrupter of youth, for she discountenances 
us." 

'' Ah I one of the last times I was alone with Giles, he said, 
smiling, 'That little girl in Bruton Street will be just what 
Mamma wants ; ' and I know Emily has never ceased to want 
to get hold of the motherless thing evrer since Mrs. Wardour's 
death. I know it would be the greatest comfort to Emily, 
but I only doubted taking the child away from my sisters. I 
thought it would be such a happy thing to have Jane's kind 
heart drawn out; and if Barbara had forgiven the old sore, 
and used her real admirable good sense afifectionately, it would 
have been like new life to them. Besides, it must make a great 
difference to their income. But is it possible that it can be the 
old prejudice, De la Poer 1 Barbara evidently dislikes the poor 
child, and treats her like a state prisoner 1 " 

Honour prevailed entirely above fear and curiosity. Out 
flew Kate, to the exceeding amaze and discomfiture of the 
two gentlemen. "No, no. Uncle Giles; it is — it is because I 
ran away ! Aunt Barbara said she would not tell, for if you 
knew it, you would — you would despise me ; — and you," look- 
ing at Lord de la Poer, " would never let me play with Grace 
and Addy again ! " 

She covered her face with her hands — ^it was all burning red ; 
and she was nearly rushing off, but she felt herself lifted 
tenderly upon a knee, and an arm round her. She thought it 
her old friend ; but behold, it was her uncle's voice that said, in 
the softest gentlest way, "My dear, I never despise where I 
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meet with trath. Tell me how it was ; or had you rather tell 

your Aunt Emily 1 " 

** m tell you," said Kate» all her fears softened by his touch. 
"Oh no ! please don't go, Lord de la Poer; I do want you to 
know, for I couldn't have played with Grace and Adelaide 
<m false pretences 1 " And encouraged by her uncle's tender 
pressure, she murmured out, "I ran away — I did — I went 
home I " 

"ToOldburgh?" 

"Yes — ^yesl It was very wrongs Papa — ^Unda Wardour, I 
mean — made me see it was." 

"And what made you do itf ** said her unde kindly. " Do 
not be afraid to tell me." 

" It was because I was angry. Aunt Barbara would not let me 
go to the other Wardours, and wanted me to write a — ^what 
I thought — a fashionable falsehood; and when I said it was 
a lie," (if possible, Kate here became deeper crimson than she 
was before,) "she sent me to my room till I would beg 
her pardon, and write the note. So — so I got out of the 
house, and took a cab, and went home by the train. I 
didn't know it was so very dreadful a thing, or indeed I would 
not" 

And Kate hid her burning face on her uncle's breast, and 
was considerably startled by what she heard next, from the 
Marqms. 

" Hm I All I have to say is, that if Barbara had the keeping 
of me, I should run away at the end of a week." 

" Probably I " and Lord de la Poer saw, what Kate did not, 
the first shadow of a smile on the face of his friend, as he 
pressed his arm round the still trembling girl ; " but, you see, 
Barbara justly thinks you corrupt youth. — My little girl, you 
must not let him make you think lightly of this — " 

" Oh, no, I never could ! Papa was so shocked I " and she 
was again covered with confusion at the thought. 

" But," added her uncle, " it is not as if you had not gone to 
older and better friends than any you have ever had, my poor 
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ehild. I am afraid you haye been much tried, and haye not 
had a happy life since you left Oldburgh." 

" I have always been naughty," said Kate. 

" Then we must try if your Aunt Emily can help you to be 
good. Will you try to be as like her own child to her as you 
can, Katharine t" 

"And to you," actually whispered Kate; for somehow at 
that moment she cared much more for the stem uncle than the 
gentle aunt. 

He lifted her up and kissed her, but set her down again with 
the sigh that told how little she could make up to him for 
the son he had left in Egypt Yet, perhaps that sigh made 
Kate long with more fervent love for some way of being so 
very good and afifectionate as quite to make him happy, than if 
he had received her demonstration as if satisfied by it. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Nothing of note passed during the rest of the evening. Mrs 
Umfraville came home ; but Kate had fallen back into the shy 
fit that rendered her unwilling to begin on what was personal, 
and the Colonel waited to talk it over with his wife alone 
before saying any more. 

Besides, there were things far more near to them than thoi 
little great-niece, and Mrs. Umfraville could not see Lord de 
Poer without having her heart very full of the sons to whom hd 
had been so kind. Again they sat round the fire, and this time 
in the dark, while once more Giles and Frank and all their 
ways were talked over and over, and Kate was forgotten ; but 
she was not sitting alone in the dark window — ^no, she had a 
foot-stool close to her uncle, and sat resting her head upon his 
knee, her eyes seeking red cav(/ms in the coals, her heart in a 
strange peaceful rest, her ears listening to the mother's subdued 
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tender tones in speaking of her b^s, and the friend's voice of 
sympathy and affection. Her uncle leant back and did not 
speak at all ; but the other two irent on and on, and Mrs. 
Umfrayille seemed to Ji>e drinking -in every little tndt of hex 
boys' English life, not weej^g over it, but absolutely smiling 
when it was someting droK or diaracteristic. 

Kate felt subdued and reverent, %nd loyed her new relations 
more and more for their sorrows ; and she began to dream out 
castles of the wonderful goodness by which she would comfort 
them ; then she looked for her uncle's hand to see if shm^ could 
dare to stroke it, but one was over his brow, the other out of 
reach, and she was shy of doing anything. 

The dinner interrupted them ; and Kate had the pleasure of 
dining late, and sitting opposite to Lord de la Poer, who talked 
now and then to her, and told her what Adelaide and Grace 
were doing ; but he was grave and sad, out of sympathy with 
his friends, and Kate was by no means tempted to be foolish. 

Indeed, she began to feel that she might hope to be always 
good with her uncle and aunt, and that they would never make 
her naughty. Only too soon came the announcement of the 
carriage for Lady Caergwent ; and when Aunt Emily took her 
into the bedroom to dress, she clung to that kind hand and 
fondled it. 

"My dear little girl!" and Aunt Emily held her in her 
arms, " I am so glad ! Kate, I do think your dear uncle is a 
little cheered to-night ! K having you about him does him 
any good, how I shall love you, Katie 1 " and she hugged her 
closer. ** And it is so kind in Lord de la Poer to have come 1 
Oh, now he will be better ! I am so thankful he is in England 
again ! You must be with us whenever Barbara can spare you, 
Katie dear, for I am sure he likes it." 

" Each wants me, to do the other good," thought Kate ; and 
she was so much touched and pleased that she did not know 
what to do, and looked foolish. 

Uncle Giles took her down stairs; and when they were in 
ihe carriage, in the dark, he seemed to be less sliy : he lifted 
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her on his knee and said, ** I #ill talk to yonr aunt, and we will 
see how soon you can come to us, my dear." 
Oh, do let it be soon,"1^d Eate. 

That must depend up(}n your Aunt^ Barbara,'' he answered, 
''and upon law matters, perhaps. And you must not be 
troublesome to her ; she hiDs suiferecf very much, and will not 
think of herself, so you most think for her." 

"I don't know how, Unde Giles," said poor sincere Kate, 
'' At home, they always said t had no consideration." 

'* You must learn," he sdid gravely. " She is not to be 
harassed." 

Eate was rather frightened; but he spoke in a kinder 
voice. " At home, you say. Do you mean with my sisters, or 
atOldburghl" 

" Oh, at Oldburgh, Uncle Giles ! " 

"You are older now," he answered, ''and need not be so 
childisL" 

" And please one thing — ** 

"WeU— " 

There came a great choking in her throat, but she did get 
it out "Please, please, don't think all I do wrong is the 
Wardours' fault ! I know I am naughty and horrid and unlady- 
like, but it is my own own fault, indeed it is, and nobody 
else's / Mary and Uncle Wardour would have made me good 
— and it was all my fault." 

" My dear," and he put the other hand so that he completely 
encircled the little slim waist, " I do quite believe that Mr. 
Wardour taught you all the good you have. There is nothing 
I am so glad of as that you love and reverence him as he 
deserves — as far as such a child can do. I hope you always 
will, and that your gratitude will increase with your knowledge 
of the sacrifices that he made for you." 

It was too much of a speech for Kate to answer; but she 
nestled up to him, and felt as if she loved him more than ever. 
He added, " I should like to see Mr. Wardour, but ' I cao 
hardly leave your aunt yet. Would he oome to London t " 
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Kate gave a gasp. '' Oh dear 1 Sylvia said he would have 
no money for journeys now 1 It cost so much his coming in A 
first-class carriage with me." 

'' You see how necessary it is to learn consideration," said 
the Colonel ; '* I must run down to see hiniy and come hack at 
night" 

By this time they were at the aunts' door, and hoth entered 
the drawing-room together. 

Lady Barhara anxiously hoped that Katharine liad hehaved welL 

''Perfectly well," he answered; and his face was really 
brighter and tenderer. 

It was Kate's bed-time, and khe was dismissed at once. She 
felt that the kiss and momentary touch of the hand, with the 
" Bless you," were far more earnest than the mere greeting kisa 
She did not know that it had been his wonted good-night to his 
own children. 

When she was gone, he took a chair, and explained that he 
could remain for a little while, as Lord de la Poer would bear 
his wife company. Lady Jane made room for him on the sofa, 
and Lady Barbara looked pleased. 

'' I wished to talk to you about that child," he said. 

'' I have been wishing it for some time," said Lady Barbara ; 
'* waiting, in fact, to make arrangements till your return." 

" What arrangements ? " 

" For forming an establishment for her." 

** The child's natural home is with you or with me." 

There was a little silence ; then Lady Jane nervously caught 
h^ brother's hand, saying, '' Giles, Giles, you must not be 
severe with her, poor little thing ! " 

" Why should I be severe, Jane ? " he said. " What has th^ 
child done to deserve it ? " 

'* 1 do not wish to enter into particulars," said Lady Barbara. 
'' But she is a child who has been so unfortunately brought up 
as to require constant watching ; and to have her in the house 
does so much harm to Jane's health, that I strongly advise you 
not to attempt it in Emily's state of spirits." 
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** It would little benefit Emily's spirits to transfer a duty to 
a stranger," said the ColoneL " But I wish to know why you 
evidently think so ill of this girl, Barbara ! " 

'^ Her entire behaviour since she has been with us — " began 
Lady Barbara. 

''Generalities only do mischief, Barbara. If I have any 
control over this child, I must know facts." 

" The truth is, Giles," said his sister, distressed and confused, 
" that I promised the child not to tell you of her chief piece of 
misconduct, unless I was compelled by some fresh fault. 

''An injudicious promise, Barbara. You do the child more 
harm by implying such an opinionrof her than you could do by 
letting me hear what she has actually done. But you are 
absolved from the promise, for she has herself told me." 

" Told you ! That girl has no sense of shame 1 After aU 
the pains I took to conceal it ! " 

" Ko, Barbara ; it was with the utmost shame that she told 
me. It was unguarded of me, I own ; but De la Foer and I had 
entirely forgotten that she was present, and I asked him if ^e 
could account for your evident dislike and distrust of her. 
The child's honourable feelings would not allow her to listen, 
and she came forward, and accused herself, not you ! " 

" Before Lord de la Poer I Giles, how could you allow it ? " 
cried Lady Barbara, confounded. " That whole family will tell 
the story, and she will be marked for ever ! " 

" De la Foer has some knowledge of child nature," said the 
Colonel, slightly smiling. 

"A gentleman often encourages that sort of child, but 
condemns her the more. She will be a by-word in that family I 
I always knew she would be our disgrace ! " 

" Giles, do tell Barbara it cannot be so very bad ! " entreated 
Lady Jane. " She is such a child — ^poor little dear ! — and so 
little used to control ! '* 

" I have only as yet heard her own confused account." 

Lady Barbara gave her own. 

" I see," said the Colonel, " the child was both acooiate and 
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candid. You should be thankful that your system has not 
destroyed her sincerity." 

"But, indeed, dear GUeSy" pleaded Lady Jane, ''you kfow 
Barbara did not want her to say what was false." 

" No/' said the Colonel : " tibat was a mere misunderstanding. 
It is the spirit of distrust that — assuming that a child will act 
dishonourably — ^is likely to drive her to do so." 

" I never distrusted Katharine till she drove me to do so," 
said Lady Barbara, with cold, stem composure. 

'' I would never bring an accusation of breach of trust where 
I had not made it evident that I reposed confidence," said the 
Colonel. 

'' I see how it is," said Lady Barbara ; '' you have heard one 
side. I do not contradict I know the girl would not wilfully 
deceive by word ; and I am willmg to confess that I am not 
capable of dealing with her. Only from a sense of duty did I 
ever undertake it." 

" Of duty, Barbara t " he asked. 

" Yes — of duty to the family.*' 

''We do not see those things in the same light,** he said 
quietly. "I thought, as you know, that the duty was more 
incumbent when the child was left an orphan — a burthen 
on relatives who could ill afford to be charged with her. 
Perhaps, Barbara, if you had noticed her therij instead of waiting 
till circumstances made her the head of our family, you might 
have been able to give her that which has been wanting in your 
otherwise conscientious training — affection." 

Lady Barbara held up her head, stiffly, but she was very near 
tears, of pain and wounded pride ; but she would not defend 
herself ; and she saw that even her faithful Jane did not feel 
with her. 

" I came home, Barbara," continued the Colonel, " resolving 
that — ^much as I wished for fimUy's sake that this little gid 
should need a home with us — ^if you had found in her a new 
interest and delight, and were in her — ^let me say it, Barbara — 
healing old sores, and giving her your own good sense and high 
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principle, I would not sa/ one word to disturb so happy a state 
of things. I come and find the child a state prisoner, whom 
yoii are endeavouring by all means to alienate from the friends 
to whom she owes a daughter's gratitude ; I find her not com- 
plaining of you, but answering me with the saddest account a 
child can give of herself — she is always naughty. After this, 
Barbara, I can be doing you no injury in asking you to concur 
with me in arrangements for putting the child under my wife's 
care as soon as possible." 



" To-morrow, if you like," said Lady Barbara. " I took her 
only from a sense of duty; and it has half killed Jane. I 
would not keep her upon any consideration ! " 

" Barbara, it has not hurt me. — Giles, she will always 
be so anxious about me ; it is all my fault for being nervous and 
foolish ! " cried Lady Jane, with quivering voice, and tears in 
her eyes. '' If it had not been for that, we could have made her 
so happy, dear little spirited thing. But dear Barbara spoils me, 
and I know I give way too mucL" 

'' This will keep you awake all night 1 " said Barbara, as the 
Colonel's tender gesture agitated Jane more. '' Indeed, Giles, 
you should have chosen a better moment for this conversation— 
on almost your first arrival too ! But the very existence of this 
child is a misfortune ! " 

'' Let us trust that in a few years she may give you reason to 
think otherwise," said the Colonel '' Did you mean what you 
said — that you wished us to take her to-morrow 1 " 

'' Not to incommode Emily. 8he can go on as she has done 
till your plans are made. You do not know what a child 
she is." 

''Emily shall come and settle with you to-morrow," said 
Colonel Umfraville. *' I have not yet spoken to her, but I think 
she will wish to have the child with her." 

''And you will be patient with her. You will make her 
happy," said Lady Jane, holding his hand. 

" Everything is made happy by Emily," he answered. 

" But has she spirits for the chaige ) " 
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'< She has always spirits enough to give happiness to others," 
he answered ; and the dew was on his dark lashes. 

" And you, Giles — ^you will not be severe even if the poor 
chHdisaHttlewildl" 

" I know what you are thinking of, Jane," he said kindly. 
'' But indeed, my dear, such a wife a» mine, and such sorrows as 
she has helped me to bear, would have been wasted indeed, if 
by God's grace they had not made me less exacting and impatient 
than I used to be. — Barbara," he added after a pause, *' I beg 
your pardon if I have spoken hastily, or done you injustice. 
All you have done has been conscientious ; and if I spoke in 
displeasure — ^you know how one's spirit is moved by seeing a 
child unhappy — and my training in gentleness is not as complete 
as it ought to be, I am sorry for the pain I gave you." 

Lady Barbara was struggling with tears she could not repress; 
and at last she broke quite do^vn, and wept so that Lady Jane 
moved about in alarm and distress, and her brother waited in 
some anxiety. But when she spoke it was humbly. 

" You were right, Giles. It was not in me to love that child. 
It was wrong in me. Perhaps if I had overcome the feeling 
when you first told me of it, when her mother died, it would 
have been better for us alL Now it is too late. Our habits 
have formed themselves, and I can neither manage the child nor 
make her happy. It is better that she should go to you and 
Emily. And, Giles, if you still bring her to us sometimes, I 
will try " The last words were lost. 

" You will," he said affectionately, " when there are no more 
daily collisions. Dear Barbara, if I am particularly anxious to 
train this poor girl up at once in affection and in self-restraint, 
it is because my whole life — ever since I grew up — has taught 
me what a grievous task is left us, after we are our own masters, 
if our childish faults — such as impetuosity and sullenness — are 
not corrected on principle, not for convenience, while we are 
children." 

After this conversation, everyone will be sure that Mrs. 
Umfraville came next day, and after many arrangements with 
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Lady Barbara, carried off the little Countess witH her to the 
house that Lord de la Poer had lent them. 

Kate was subdued and quiet. She felt that she had made 
a very unhappy business of her life with her aunts, and that 
she should never see Bi^ton Street without a sense of shame. 
Lady Barbara, too, was more soft and kind than she had ever 
seen her ; and Aunt Jane was very fond of her, and grieved 
over her not having been happier. 

''Oh, never mind. Aunt Jane; it was all my naughtiness. 
I know Aunt Emily will make me good; and nobody could 
behave ill in the house with Uncle Giles, could they now 1 So 
I shall be sure to be happy. And I'll tell you what, Aunt 
Jane ; some day you shall come to stay with us, and then Til 
drive you out in a dear delicious open carriage, with two 
prancing ponies I ** 

And when she wished her other aunt good-bye, she eased her 
mind by saying, " Aunt Barbara, I am very sorry I was such 
a horrid plague." 

''There were faults on both sides, Katharine," her aunt 
answered with dignity. " Perhaps in time we may understand 
one another better." 

The first thing Katharine heard when she had left the house 
with Mrs. Umfraville was, that her uncle had gone down to 
Oldburgh by an early train, and that both box and shawl had 
gone with him. 

But when he came back late to Lord de la Poor's house, 
whom had he brought with him f 

Mary ! Mary Wardour herself ! He had, as a great favotir, 
begged to have her for a fortnight in London, to take care of 
her little cousin, till further arrangements could be made ; and 
to talk over with Mrs. Umfraville the child's character, and 
what would be good for her. 

If there was one shy person in the house that nighty there 
was another happier than words could tell 1 

Moreover, before very long, the Countess of Caergwent had 
really seen the Lord Chancellor, and found him not so very 
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tmlike other people after all ; indeed, unless Uncle Giles had 
told her, she never would have found out who he was ! And 
when he asked her whether she would wish to live with Colonel 
Umfraville or with Lady Barbara and Lady Jane, it may be very, 
easily guessed what answer she made L 

So it was fixed that she should live at Caergwent Castle with 
her uncle and aunt, and be brought up to the care of her own 
village and poor people, and to learn the duties of her station 
under their care. 

And before they left London, Mrs. Umfraville had chosen a 
very bright pleasant young governess, to be a friend and com- 
panion, as well as an instructress. Further, it was settled that 
as soon as Christmas was over, Sylvia should come for a long 
visit, and learn of the governess with Kate. 

Those who have learned to know Countess Kate can perhaps 
guess whether she found herself right in thinking it impossible 
to be naughty near Uncle Giles or Aunt Emily. But of one 
thing they may be sure — that Uncle Giles never failed to make 
her truly sorry for her naughtiness, and increasingly earnest in 
the struggle to leave it o£El 

And as time went on, and occupations and interests grew 
up round Colonel and Mrs. Umfraville, and their niece lost 
her childish wildness, and loved them more and more, they 
felt their grievous loss less and less, and did not so miss the 
vanished earthly hope. Their own children had so lived that 
they could feel them safe; and they attached themselves 
to the child in their charge till she was really like their own. 

Yet, all the time, Kate still calls Mr. Wardour "Papa;" 
and Sylvia spends half her time with her. Some people still say 
that in manners, looks, and ways, Sylvia would make a better 
Countess than Lady Caergwent ; but there are things that both 
are learning together, which alone can make them fit for any 
lot upon earlh| or for the better inlioritance in Heaven. 
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CHAPTER L 



** How can a pig pay the rent 1" 

The question seemed to have been long under consideration, 
to judge by the manner in which it came out of the pouting 
lips of that sturdy young five-year-old gentleman, David Merri- 
field, as he sat on a volume of the great Latin Dictionary to 
raise him to a level with the tea<-table. 

Long, however, as it had been considered, it was unheeded 
on account of one more interesting to the general public 
assembled round the table. 

" I say ! " hallooed out a tall lad of twelve holding aloft a 
slice taken from the dish in the centre of the table, '' I say I 
what do you call this, Mary ? " 

" Bread and butter, Master Sam," replied rather pettishly the 
maid who had brought in the big black kettle. 

*' Bread and butter I I call it bread and scrape 1 " solemnly 
said Sam. 

<' It only has butter in the little holes of it, not at the top. 
Miss Fosbrook," said, in an odd pleading kind of tone, a stout 
good-humoured girl of thirteen, with face, hair, and all, a good 
deal like a nice comfortable apricot in a sunny place, or a good 
respectable Aldemey cow. 

^ I think it >vould be better not to grumble, Susan, my 
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dear," replied, in a low voice, a pleasant dark-eyed yonng lady 
who was making tea ; but the boys at the bottom of the table 
neither heard nor heeded. 

" Mary, Mary, quite contrary," was Sam's cry, in so funny a 
voice, that Miss Fosbrook could only laugh ; " is this bread and 
scrape the fare for a rising young family of genteel birth % ** 

" Oh ! " with a pathetic grimace, cried the pretty-faced though 
sandy-haired Henry, the next to him in age, ''if our beloved 
parents knew how their poor deserted infants are treated — " 

" A fine large infant you are, Hal ! " exclaimed Susan. 
Fm an infant, you're an infant, Miss Fosbrook is an infant 
babby." 

'' For shame, Hal 1 " cried the more civilized Sam, clenching 
his fist. 

" No, no, Sam," interposed Miss Fosbrook, laughing, " yotur 
brother is quite right ; I am as much an infant in the eye of 
the law as little Greoige." 

« There, I said I would ! " cried Henry ; " didn't I, Sam t *» 

*' Didn't you what ) " asked Susan, not in the most elegant 
English. 

" Why, Martin Greville twitted us with having a girl for a 
governess," said Henry ; " he said it was a shame we should 
be taken in to think her grown up, when she was not twenty ; 
and I said I would find out, emd now I have done it 1 ** he cried 
triumphantly. 

'* Everybody is quite welcome to know my age," said Miss 
Fosbrook, the colour rising in her cheek. " I was nineteen on 
the last of April ; but I had rather you had asked me point 
blank, Henry, than tried to find out in a sidelong way." 

TTenry looked a little surly; and Elizabeth, a nice-looking 
girl, who sat next to him and was nearest in age, said, '' Oh 1 
but that would have been so rude. Miss Fosbrook." 

" Rude, but honest," said "Mias Fosbrook ; and Susan's honest 
eyes twinkled, as much as to say, *' I like that ; " but she said, 
** I don't believe Hal meant it" 

** I don't care 1 " said Sam« ** Come, Mary, this plate is done 
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— ^more bread and butter ; d'ye hear ? not bread and gammon ! " 
and he began the chant, in which six voices joined till it became 
a roar, pursuing Mary down to the lower regions : — 

*' Thick batter and thin bread, 
Or it shall be thrown at Mary's head ; 
Thick bread and thin bntter, 
Is only fit for the ducks in the gatter." 

Elizabeth looked appealingly at Miss Fosbrook ; but Miss 
Fosbrook was leaning back in her chair, her handkerchief up to 
her mouth, in fits of laughing, seeing which, the children 
bawled louder and louder ; and Elizabeth only abstained from 
stopping her ears because she knew that was the sure way to be 
held fast, and have it bellowed into them. 

Little Annie blundered in her eagerness upon 

"Thick bread and thin butter," 

whereupon there was a general outcry. "Nanny likes thick 
bread and thin butter, let her have it ! " and Sam, Henry, and 
Johnnie directed a whole battery of their remaining crusts 
towards her cup, which would presently have been upset into 
her lap but for Miss Fosbrook, who recovered herself, and 
said gravely, " This must not be, Sam ; I shall send you away 
from the table if you do." 

Sam wanted to see whether she would, and threw the crust 

" Sam," she said very decidedly, though there was a quiver in 
her voice, as if she were frightened. 

Sam looked up, and did not move. 

" Oh, Miss Fosbrook ! " cried Susan, " we were all just as 
bad. Don't punish Sam I " 

" It is time that Sam should show that he has the feelings 
of a manly boy," said Miss Fosbrook, looking full at him. " He 
knows that I must keep my word, and that I have no strength 
to fight with him. — Sam, go and finish your tea on the window- 
seat." 

Qer dear browii evee Rooked full at hivi as she spoke, and 
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all the young population watched to see what he wonid do. 
He hesitated a moment^ then took up his cup and plate, and sat 
down in the window-seat 

Miss Fosbrook breathed freely, and she had almost said, 
** Thank yon, Sam," but she did not think this was the time ; and 
collecting herself, she said, " Fun is all very well, and I hope we 
shall have plenty, but we ought not to let it grow riotous ; and 
I don't think it was of a good sort when it was complaining of 
the food provided for us." 

The children were all rather subdued by what she said ; some 
felt a little cross, and some rather ashamed ; and when Maiy 
brought back the dish replenished with slices, no one said a 
word as to whether the butter were thick or thin. The silence 
seemed to David a favourable occasion for renewing the great 
question, " How does a pig pay the rent t " 

There was a general giggle, and again Miss Fosbrook was 
as bad as any : while David, looking affronted, tapped the table 
with the handle of his spoon, and repeated, " I want to know." 

"I'll tell you, Davy man," began Henry, first recovering. 
" The pig is a very sagacious animal, especially in Hampshire, 
and so he smells out wherever the bags of money are sown 
underground, and digs them up with his nose. Then he 
swings them on his back, and gives a curl of his tail and 
a wink of his eye, and lays them down just before the land- 
lord's feet ; and he's so cunning, that not an inch will he budge 
till he's got the receipt, with a stamp upon it, on his snout" 

" No ; now is that a true story 1 " cried little Annie, who 
was the only person except David grave enough to speak; 
while Sam, exploding in the window, called out, " Why, don't 
you know that's why pigs have rings in their noses 1 " 

" There was a lady loved a swine ; 

' Honey/ says she, 
• I'll give you a silver trongh.' 

' Hunks I ' says he/' 

continued Hal ; " that shows lus disinterestedness. Oh, worry 
sagacious haminals is pigs 1 " 
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" For shame, Hal," cried Elizabeth, '' to confuse the childien 
with such nonsense.'' 

" Why, don't you think I know how the rent is paid % I've 
seen Papa on lent-day hundreds of times." 

" But the pigs, Hal ; did you ever see the pigs I " 

" Thousands of times." 

" Bringing bags of gold? Hall Hal!" 

** I want to know," continued David, who had been digesting 
the startling fact, ''how the pig swings the bag on his backt 
I don't think ours could do it." 

" It's a sort made on purpose," said HaL 

''Made on purpose by Mr. Henry Merrifield," said Susan, 
at last able to speak. "Don't believe one word, David dear; 
Hal is laughing at you." 

"But how does a pig do itt" asked David, returning to the 
charge. 

"Why do you want to know, my dearl'* asked Miss 
Fosbrook. 

" Mary's sister said so." 

"I know," exclaimed Susan; "Davy went out with the 
nursery children to-day, and they went to see Mary's sister. 
Her husband is drowned because he was a sailor; and the 
Mermaid went to South America ; and there are five little tiny 
children." 

" Of the mermaid's t " cried Harry. 

"No, no; the Mermaid was the ship, and it was wrecked, 
and they have nothing to live upon ; and she takes in washing, 
and is such a nice woman. Mamma said we might take them 
our old winter frocks, and so David went there." 

" And she said if she had a pig to pay the rent she should 
be quite happy," said David. " How could he % " 

" I suppose," said Miss Fosbrook, " the pig would live on 
her garden-stuff, her cabbage-leaves and potato-skins; and 
that when he was fat she would sell him, and pay the rent with 
the money. Am I right, Sam % you know I am a Cockney." 

"Tou could not be more right if you were a Hampshire 
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liog," said Sam. '* Jack Higgins was her hnsband's name, and a 
famons follow he was ; he once rigged a little boat for me." 

" And he sailed with Papa once, long ago," added Susan ; to 
which Sam rejoined, 

''More fool he to go into the merchant service and get 
drowned, with nothing for his widow to live upon." 

" I say," cried Hal, " why shouldn't we give her a pig t " 

" Oh, do ! ** earnestly exclaimed David. 

*' ril catch one," broke from John and Annie at once ; *' such 
lots as there are in the yard ! " 

"You would catch it, I believe," said Sam disdainfully; 
while Susan explained, 

" No ; those are Papa's pigs. Purday would not let you give 
them away." 

" Of course," said Henry, " that was only those little geese. 
I meant to make a subscription among ourselves, and give her 
the pig ; and won't she be surprised I " 

" Oh ! yes, yes," shouted the children ; " lef s do it all 
ourselves 1 " 

"I've got one-and-threepence, and sixpence next Saturday/ 
cried HaL 

" And Fve eightpence," quoth Annie. 

" And Fve a whole shilling," said David. 

" Pve fourpence," said Johnnie. 

" I've not much, I'm afraid," said Susan, feeling in her pockety 
with rather black looks. 

" Oh ! " said Sam, " everybody knows simple Sukey never 
has a farthing in her pocket by any chance ! " 

'* Yes, but I have, Sam ; " and with an air of great triumph, 
Susan held up three-halfpence, whereat all the party screamed 
with laughter. 

'*Well, but Bessie always has lots ! She's as rich as a little 
Jew. Come, Bet, Elizabeth, Elspeth, Betsy, and Bess, what 
will you give 1 — what have you got t " — and one hand came on 
her shoulder, and another on her arm but she shook herself 
free, and answered rather crossly, 
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"Don't — I can't — I've got something else to do with my 
money." 

" Oh ! yon little stingy avaricious crab ! " was the outcry 
beginning ; but Miss Fosbrook stopped it before Elizabeth had 
time to make the angry answer that was rising on her lipa 

" No, my dearSy you must not tease her. Each of you has 
a full right to use your own money as you may think best ; and 
it is not right to force gifts in this manner." 

" She's a little affected pussy-cat/' said Hal, much annoyed ; 
"I know what she wants it for — to buy herself a ridiculous 
parasol like^ Ida Greville, when she would see poor Hannah 
Higgins starving at her feet." 

Elizabeth bit her lip, and tossed up her head ; the tears were 
in her eyes, but she made no answer. 

** Come, never mind," said Sam ; " she's as obstinate as a mule 
when she gets a thing into her head. Let's see what we've got 
without her. Fve only sevenpence : worse luck that I bought 
a ball of string yesterday." 

The addition amounted to three shillings and elevenpence 
halfpenny : a sum which looked so mighty when spread out, 
chiefly in coppers, on the window-eeat, that Annie and David 
looked on it as capable of buying any amount of swine ; but 
Sam looked rather blank at it, and gazing up and down, said« 
" But what does a pig cost t " 

"Miss Fosbrook, what does a pig costi" 

Miss Fosbrook shook her head and laughed, 8a3ring that she 
knew much less of pigs than they did ; and Susan exclaiming, 
" There's Purday in the court," they all tumbled to the window, 
one upon the top of the other. 

The window was a large heavily-framed sash, with a deep 
window-seat, and a narrow ledge within the sill — as if made on 
purpose, the first for the knees the second for the elbows of the 
gazers therefrom. 

As to the view, it was into a walled kitchen court, some high 
chestnut and lime trees just looking over the grey roofis of the 
offices. Ou the ground lay a big black Newfoundland dog, and 
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a couple of graceful greyhonndB, one of them gnawing a bone, 
ciuuiingly watched by a keen-looking raven, with hia head on 
one side; while peeping out from the bars of the bottle-rack 
was the demure face of the sandy cat, on the watch for either 
bones or sparrows. 

A stout, stumpy, shrewd-looking labourer, in a short round 
frock, high buskins, an old wide-awake, short curly hair, and a 
very large nose, stood in front of the dairy door, mixing a mess 
of warm milk for the young calves. 

" Purday ! Master Purday ! *' roared nearly the whole young 
population above ; but he was so intent on his mixture, that he 
went on as if he were deaf, till a second explosion of " Purday ! 
Purday 1 I say ! " made him turn up hia face in an odd half- 
awake kind of manner. 

'' Purday, what's the price of a pig ) " and, ** What does a pig 
cost, Purday 1 " 

"What d'ye all holler at once fori A body can't hear a 
word," was all the answer they got ; whereupon they all started 
together again, and Purday went on with his mixture as if they 
had been so many hens cackling. 

Then Sam got up his breath again and called alone, 
" Purday 1 " and Hal and Susan by pats and pinches strangled 
the like outcry from Annie and John, so as to leave the 
field clear for the great question, "Purday, what does a pig 
cost?" 

"More than your voices up there, sir," growled Purday, 
making some laugh ; but Henry cried impatiently, 

" Now, Purday, we really do want to know what is the price 
of pigs." 

" They was high last market," began Purday. 

" I don't care if they were high or low," said Hal ; " I want 
to know what money they cost" 

"Diflferent pigs cost different prices," quoth the oracle, so 
sententiously, that Miss Fosbrook's shoulders shook with laugh- 
ing as she stood a little in the background of the eager heap 
i|i the windoWt 
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" A nice little pig, such as you'd give " 

** Husb, hnahf Hal, if s a secret," cried Susan. 

'' A pretty sort of secret — known to eight already, and bawled 
out all over the yard," said SauL 

** But don't tell him what if s for ; you can ask him without 
that" 

** A nice little young pig," said Sam, " such as you'd keep all 
the summer, and fat in the winter." 

" Mind, it ain't for you, Purday," cried HaL 

^' Never fear my being disappointed, sir/' said the free- 
spoken Purday, with a twinkle of his eye, which Ha] 
understood so well that he burst out, 

'' Ah 1 you think I can never do what I say I will ; but 
you'll see, Purday, if we don't give a pig to " 

He was screamed at, and pulled into order and silence, ere 
the words, " Hannah Higgins " had quite come out ; and Sam 
repeated his question. 

''Well," said Purday at last^ ''if pigs was reasonable, you 
might get a nice little one to fat, at Kattem Hill fair, some- 
where about ten shillings, or maybe twelve — sometimes more, 
sometimes less." ' 

" Ten shillings I " The community stood round and looked 
at one another at the notion of such an awful sum ; but Hal 
was the first to cast a ray of hope on the gloom. " Kattem 
Hill fair ain't till Midsummer, and perhaps Grandmamma will 
send us some money before that If anybody's birthday was 
but coming 1 " 

" Better save it out of our allowance," said Sam. " How long 
is it to the fair?" 

Miss Fosbrook's pocket-book declared it to be four weeks. 

"Well, then," said Hal, "we three big ones have sixpence 
a week each, that's six shillings, leaving out stingy Bess, and 
the little ones threepence, that's three times three ia nine, 
and three times nine is thirty-six, that's three shillings, and 
six is nine, and very near four is fourteen. We shall do the 
pig yet" 
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"Ye8y Hal; but if pigs aie reasonable, I am afraid three 
times nine never yet were so much so as to make thirty-Biz^" 
objected Miss Fosbrook. 

Sam whistled. 

" Twenty-seven — thafs three and twopence — it's all the same," 
said Hal; then at the scream of the rest, ''at least two and 
threepence. Well, any way there's plenty for piggy-wiggy, and it 
shall be a jolly secret to delight Hannah Higgins, and surprise 
Papa and ^lamma : hurrah ! " 

*' Yes," said Sam ; " but then nobody must have any fines." 

''Ay, and Sue must keep her money. That will be a 
wonder 1 " shouted Harry. 

" Well, I'll try," said Susan. " I'll try not to have a single 
fine, and I'll not buy a single lump of sugar-candy, for I do 
want poor Hannah to have her pig." 
^ " And so will we ! " cried the younger ones with one voice. 

" Only," added Susan, " I must buy Dicky's canary seed." 

" And I must have a queen's head to write to Mamma," said 
Annie. 

" Oh ! never mind that, such trumpery as your letters are," 
said HaL " Mamma could say them by heart before she gets 
them. What does she care for them 1 " 

Little Annie looked very deplorable. 

"Never mind, my dear," said Miss Fosbrook, "mammas 
always care for little girls' letters, and you are quite right to 
keep a penny for your stamp for her. — You see, Hal, this 
scheme will never come to good if you sacrifice other duties 
to it" 

Henry twirled round impatiently. 

"Now suppose," said Miss Fosbrook, "that we set up a 
treasury, and put all in that we can properly afibrd, and then 
break it open on the day before the fair, and see how much 
we have." 

" Oh ! yes, yes," cried the children in raptures. 

" Will you help, Miss Fosbrook 1 " said Susan, clasping her 
haiid^r 
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" I should like to do a yery little, if you wiU take this eHvet 
threepenny; but I do not think it would be right for me to 
spare one penny more, for all I can afford is very much wanted 
at home." 

''What shall we have for treasury)" said Hal, looking 
round. 

" I know ! " cried Susan. " Here, in the baby-house ; here's 
the Toby, let's put it inside him." 

The so-called baby-house was an old-fashioned cupboard with 
glass doors, where certain tender dolls, and other curiosities, 
playthings too frail to be played with and the like, were 
ranged in gpod order, and never taken out except when some 
one child was unwell, and had to stay in-doors alone. 

Toby Fillpot was a present from Nurse Freeman. It was a 
large mug, representing a man with a red coat, black hat, and 
white waistcoat, very short legs, and top-boot& The opening of 
the cup was at the top of his head, and into this was dropped 
all the silver and pence at present mustered, and computed to 
be about four shillings. 

" And, Miss Fosbrook, you'll not be cross about fines ) " said 
Johnnie, looking coaxing. 

"I hope I shall not be cross," she answered; ''but I do 
not engage to let you off any. I think having so good a use 
to put your money to should make you more careful against 
forfeiting it." 

" Yes," said Johnnie disconsolately. 

" Well, I never get fined," cried Hal joyfully. 

" Except for running up stairs in dirty shoes," said Sam. 

" Oh 1 there's no dirt now." 

" Let me see, what are the fines ) " said Miss Fosbrook. 

"Here's the list," said Susan; and sighing, she said, **Tm 
afraid I shall never do it 1 If Bessie only would help ! " 

The fines of the Stokesley schoolroom were these for 
delinquencies— each value a f artiiing — 

For being dressed later than eight o'clock. 

For hair not properly brushedt 
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For coming to lessons later than five minutes after teiL 

For dirty hands. 

For being turned back twice with any lesson. 

For elbows on the table. 

For foolish crying. 

For unnecessary words in lesson-time. 

For running up stairs in wet shoes. 

For leaving things about 

Each of these bits of misbehaviour caused the forfeit of a 
farthing out of the weekly allowance. Susan looked very 
gloomy over them; but Hal exclaimed, ''Never mind, Susie; 
well do it all without you, never fear 1 " 

''And now/' said Sam, "I vote we have some fun in the 
garden." 

Some readers may be disposed to doubt, after this specimen, 
whether the young Merrifields could be really young ladies and 
gentlemen; but indeed their birth might make them so; for 
there had been Squire Merrifields at Stokesley as long as 
Stokesley had been a parish, and those qualities of honour and 
good breeding that mark the gentleman had not been wanting 
to the elder members of the family. The father of these 
children was a captain in the navy, and till within the last six 
years the children had lived near Plymouth; but when he 
inherited the estate they came thither, and David and the two 
little ones had been bom at Stokesley. The property was not 
large; and as Captain Merrifield was far from rich, it took 
much management to give all this tribe of boys and girls a 
good education, as well as plenty of bread and butter, mutton, 
and apple-pudding. There was very little money left to be 
spent upon ornament, or upon pleasuring ; so they were brought 
up to the most homely dress suited to their station, and were 
left entirely to the country enjoyments that spring up of them- 
selves. Company was seldom seen, for Papa and Mamma had 
little time or means for visiting ; and a few morning calls and a 
little dining out was all they did ; which tended to make the 
young ones more shy and homely, more free and rude, more 
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indined to love their own ways and despise those of other people, 
than if they had seen more of the world. They were a happy, 
healthy set of children, not faulty in essentials, bnt, it must be 
confessed, a little wild, rough and uncivil, in spite of the code 
of fines. 



CHAPTER n. 



Mbs. Merrifield had taught her children herself, till Samuel and 
Henry began going to the Curate for a couple of hours every 
day, to be prepared for schooL Lessons were always rather a 
scramble ; so many people coming to speak to her, and so many 
interruptions from the nursery; and then came a time when 
Mamma always was tired, and Papa used to come out and scold 
if the noises grew very loud indeed, and was vexed if the 
children gave Mamma any trouble of any kind Next they 
were told they were to have a governess — a sort of piece of 
finery which the little savages had always despised — and there- 
upon came Miss Fosbrook; but before she had been a week 
in the house Mamma was quite ill and in her bed-room, and 
Papa looked graver than he had ever done before; and Mr* 
Braddon, the doctor, came very often : and at last Susan was 
called into Mamma's room, and it was explained to her that 
Mamma was thought so ill, that she must go to be under a 
London doctor, and woidd be away, she could not tell how 
long; so that meantime the childreoi must all be left to Miss 
Fosbrook, with many many injunctions to be good and obedient, 
for hearing that they were going on well would be poor Mamma's 
only comfort 

It was three days since Captain and Mrs. Merrifield had gone ; 
and Miss Fosbrook stood at the window, gazing at the bright 
young green of the horse-chestnut trees, and thinking many 
yarious thoughts in the lull that the children had left when 
thoj rushed out of doors. 
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She thought herself quite alone, and stood, UDmotimes smiling 
over the odd ways of her charges, and at w&at they put her 
in mind of, sometimes gravely thinking whether she had said 
or done the wisest things for them, or what their mother 
would have most approved. She was just going to move 
away from the window, when she saw a little figure curled 
up on the floor, with her head on the window-seat. ** Bessie, 
my dear, what are you doing here) Why are not you gone 
outr 

" I don't want to go out" 

*' I thought they were to have a great game at whoop-hide." 

" I don't like whoop-hide. Johnnie pulls the clothes off my 
back." 

" My dear, I hope you are not staying in because they called 
you those fooUsh names. It was all in good humour." 

'^ It was not kind," said Elizabeth, her throat swelling. ** It 
was not true." 

" Perhaps not ; but you did not speak to give your reasons ; 
and who could tell how good they might be 1 " 

" Tve a right to my secrets as well as they have," said the 
little maiden. 

Miss Fosbrook looked kindly at her, and she turned wistful 
eyes on the young governess. 
"*• " Miss Fosbrook, will you keep a secret!" 

"That I will" 

" I want my money to buy some card-board — ^and some ribbon 
•—and some real true paints. I've got some vermilion, but I 
want some real good blue. And then I want to make some 
beautiful bands with ties — like what Papa has for his letters — 
for all Mamma's letters in her desk. There's a bundle of 
Papa's when he was gone out to the Crimean War, and that's 
to have a frigate on it, because of the Calliope — his ship, you 
know ; and there's one bundle of dear Aunt Sarah's — that's to 
have a rose, because I always think her memory is like the rose 
in my hymn, you know ; and Grandmamma, she's to have— T 
think perhaps I could copy a bit of the tower of Westminster 
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Abbey ont of the print, because one sees it out of her wmdo"^ ; 
and, oh! I thought of so many more, but you see I can't 
do it without a real good paint-box, and that costs three and 
sixpence. Now, Miss Fosbrook, is it stingy to wish to do 
that?" 

"Not at all, my dear; but you could not expect the others 
to understand what they never were told," 

" rd have said something if they had not called me stingy," 
said Bessie. 

" It certainly was rude and hasty ; but if we bear such things 
good-naturedly, they become better ; and they were very eager 
about their own plan." 

''Such a disagreeable thing as a pigl" continued Bessie. 
''If it had been anything nice, I should not have minded so 
much." 

" Yes ; but, my dear, you must remember that the pig will 
be a more useful present than even your pretty contrivances. 
You cannot call them doing good, as the other will be." 

" Then you are like them 1 You think I ought to spend all 
my money on a great horrid pig, when Mamma — " and the tears 
were in the little girl's eyes. 

" No, indeed, my dear. I don't think anyone is called on to 
give their all, and it is very nice and quite right for a little 
girl to try to make a pretty present to please her mamma. There 
is plenty of time before you, and I think you will manage to 
have some share in the very kind action your brothers and 
sisters are contriving." 

Elizabeth had not forgiven, as she should have done, the 
being called stingy; it rankled on her feelings f;ir more than 
those who said the word understood ; and she presently went on, 
"If they knew ever so much, they would only laugh at me, 
and call it all Bessie's nonsense. Miss Fosbrook, please, what 
is affectation ) " 

^'I believe it is pretending to seem what we are not by 
nature," said Miss Fosbrook ; " putting on manners or feelings 
that do not come to us of themselves." 

o 
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''Then I shall tell them they make me affected,'' exclaimed 
she. "li 1 like to be quiet and do things prettily, they teaze 
me for being affected, and I*m forced to be as plain and blunt 
as they are, and I don't like it 1 I wish I was grown np. I 
wish I was Ida Greville ! " 

" And why, my dear 1 " 

"Because then things might be pretty," said Elizabeth. 
*' Everything is so plain and ugly, and one gets so tired of it 1 
Is it silly to like things to be pretty t" 

" No, far from it ; that i/s, if we do not sacrifice better things 
to prettiness." 

Elizabeth looked up with a light in, her dark eyes, and said, 
" Miss Fosbrook, I like you ! " 

Miss Fosbrook was very much pleased, and kissed her. 

She paused a moment, and then said, " Miss Fosbrook, may 
I ask one question) What is your name) Mamma said 
it must be Charlotte, because you signed ypur letter Ch. A. 
Fosbrook, but your little sister's letter that you showed us 
began 'My dear BelL' If it is a secret, indeed I will keep 
it" 

" It is no secret at all," said Miss Fosbrook, laughing. '^ My 
name is Christabel Angela." 

Elizabeth opened her eyes, and said it by syllables. ''Christa- 
bel Angela! that's a prettier name than Ida. Does it make 
you very glad to have it 1 " 

" I like it for some reasons," said Miss Fosbrook, smiling. 

"Oh, tell me!" cried Bessie. "Mamma always says we 
should not be a bit happier if our names were pretty ones ; but 
I don't know, I feel as if one woidd ; only the others like to 
make things plainer and uglier than they are." 

" I never could call your name ugly ; ii h such a dignified, 
old, respectable name." 

" Yes ; but they call me Betty ! " 

"And they call me Bell, and sometimes Jelly-bag and 
Currant-jelly," said Miss Fosbrook, laughing and sighing, for 
she would have liked to have heard those funny names agaiiu 
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*' Then it is no good to you ! " exdaimed ElizabetL 

"I don't know that we talk of good in such a matter. I 
like my name because of the reason it was given to ma" 

" Oh, why ) " eagerly asked the little girL 

** When I was bom, my papa was a very young man, and 
he was very fond of reading poetry." 

" Why, I thought your papa was a doctor." 

"WeU!" 

** I thought only ladies, and poets, and idle silly people, cared 
for poetry." 

''They can hardly be silly if they care rightly for real 
poetry, Bessie," said Miss Fosbrook; ''at leasts so my papa 
would say. It has been «ne of his great helps. Well, in those 
days he was very fond of a poem about a lady called Christabel, 
who was so good and sweet, that when eyU came near, it could 
not touch her so as to do her any harm ; and so he gave his 
little daughter her name." 

" How very nice 1 " cried Elizabeth. 

" You must not envy me, my dear, for I have been a good 
deal laughed at for my pretty name, and so has Papa ; and I do 
not think he would have chosen anything so fanciful if he had 
been a little older." 

" Then isn't he — what is it you call it — ^poetical now I • 

"Indeed he is, in a good way;" and as the earnest eyes 
looked so warmly at her, Christabel Fosbrook could not help 
making a friend of the little maiden. " He has very little time 
to read it; for you know he is a parish suigeon in a great 
parish in London, full of poor people, worse off than you can 
imagine, and often very ilL He is obliged to be always hard 
at work in the narrow close streets there, and to see everything 
sad, and dismal, and disagreeable, that can be found ; but, do 
you know, Bessie^ Le always looks for the good and beautiful 
side; he looks at one person's patience, and another person's 
kindness, and at some little child's love for its mother or sist.er,« 
and that hinders it from being too painful for hint" 

" But IB that poetry t I thought peetzy meant verses.* 

o 2 
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'^Yeises aie generally the best and most suitable way of 
expressing our feelings about what is good and beautifol ; but 
they aie not always poetry, any more than the verses they sang 
to-night about the bread and butter, because, you know, wanting 
thick butter was not exactly a beautiful feeling. I think the 
denying themselves their little indulgences for the sake of giving 
the poor woman a pig, is much more poetical, though nobody 
said a word in verse." 

They both laughed ; and Elizabeth said, '' That wasn't what 
you meant about your papa. Susy cares for gctf>dness." 

''No, it was not all I meant; but it was seeing high and 
noble thoughts expressed in beautiful verses that gives him 
pleasure ; and when he has a liftle bit of leisure, it is his great 
treat to open a book of that sort, and read a little bit to us, 
and tell us why we like it. He says it makes him young again, 
and takes him out of the dingy streets, and from all his cares as 
to how the bills are to be paid." 

" Did you like coming here ] " was Bessie's home question ; 
and Miss Fosbrook winked away a little moisture, as she said, 

'' I was glad to be growing a woman, and to be able to help 
about some of those bills ; and then I was glad to come into 
the beautiful country that Papa has so often told us about." 

" I did not know there was anything beautiful here." 

" Bessie, you never lived in London ! You can't think 
how many things are beautiful to me here ! I want to be 
writing about them to Papa and Kate all day long." 

"Are theyl" said Bessie. "Mamma has pretty things in 
the drawing-room, but she keeps them out of the way ; and 
everything here is so dull and stupid 1 " and the little girl gave 
a yawn. 

Miss Fosbrook understood her. The wainscoted room in 
which they were sitting had been painted of a uniform creamy 
brown; the chairs were worn; the table was blistered and 
cracked ; the carpet only covered the middle of the room, and 
was so threadbare, that only a little red showed here and there. 
All that was needful was there, but of the plainest kind ; and 
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where the other childron only felt ease and freedom, and were 
the more contented and happy for the homely good sense 
of aU around them, this little girl felt a want that she scarcely 
understood, but which made her uncomfortable and discontented, 
even when she had so much to be thankful for. 

Miss Fosbrook moved nearer to the window. Down below 
there was certainly not much to be seen ; only Pierce cleaning 
the knives in the knife-house, and Martha washing out her pans 
before the dairy-door; but that was not where she looked. 
She turned the Iktle half-fretful face upwards. '' Look there 1 " 
she said ; " and talk of seeing nothing pretty 1 " 

" I see nothing---" 

"Do you not see the pale clear green of those noble horse- 
chestnut leaves just sprung into their full summer dress — not 
in the least worn nor stained yet ) And those fine spikes of 
white blossom, all tending up— up — while the masses of those 
leaves fall so gracefully down, as if lifting them up, and then 
falling back to do them honour." Bessie smiled, and her eye 
lighted up. ** And see the colour against the sky — look at the 
contrast of that bright light green with the blue, so very deep, 
of the sky — and oh 1 see that train of little clouds, red with 
soft sunny light, like a little soft flock of rosy lambs, if there 
were such things, lying across the sky. Bessie ! you can't 
talk of wanting the sight of pretty things while you have that 
sky." 

Bessie was coming closer to her, when in burst Sam and 
Johnnie. 

" Hollo, Bess ! moping here, I declare 1 I suppose you and 
Miss Fosbrook are telling each other all your secrets." 

" I was just coming out," said Miss Fosbrook. " I want to 
make out something about those noble flowers of the horse- 
chestnut, and why they don't look whiter. Could you gather 
one for me, Sam 1 " 

Sam was only too glad of an excuse for climbing a tree, 
however cheaply he might hold one who cared for flowers ; 
and by the time Bessie had put on her lilae^potted sun- 
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bonnet — a shapeless article it must be confessed, with a huge 
curtain serving for a tippet, yeiy comfortable, and no trouble 
at all — ^he had sciambled into the fork, and brought down a 
beautiful spire of blossoms, with all the grand leares hanging 
round in their magnificent fans. 

" What will you do with it t " said the children, standing 
round. 

«Do you think you could ask Mary to spare us a jug, 
Susan 1 If I might put it in water i|^ the schoolroom 
fireplace, it would look fresh and cheerful for Sunday." 

'* Oh, yes," said Susan, pleased with the commission, '' that 
I will ; " and away she ran, while Miss Fosbrook examined the 
spike to her own great enjoyment. ^* I see," she said, " the 
flowers are not really white, they each have a patch of pink or 
yellow on them, which gives them their softness. Tes; and 
do you see, Bessie they are in clusters of three, and each three 
has one flower with a pink spot, and two with a yellow one." 

** That is very curious," said Bessie : the fretfulness was very 
much gone out of her tone, and she stood looking at the 
beautiful flower, wltnout a word, till Susan came back, when 
she began to show her what Miss Fosbrook had pointed out 
Susan smiled with her really good nature, and said, "How 
funny ! " but was more intent on telling Miss Fosbrook that 
she had brought the jug, and then on hauling Elizabeth away 
to a game at Tom TittJer's ground. 

Miss Fosbrook said she would put away the flower and come 
back again ; and she settled the branch in the chimney, where 
it looked very graceful, and really did enUveh the room, and 
then walked out towards the lawn. 

There was a lawn in front of the house, part of which had 
been formerly levelled for a bowling-green, and was kept clear 
of shrubs or flower-beds. Beyond was a smooth, rather rapid 
slope towards a quiet river, beyond which there rose again a 
beautiful green field, crowned above by a thick wood, ending 
at the top in some scraggy pine-trees, with scanty dark foliage 
at the top of their rude russet arms. Fine trees stood out 
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here and there upon the slope of the field; and Captain 
Merrifield's fine sleeked cows were licking each other, or 
chewing the cud, under them. 

There was a white Chinese bridge, the rails all zigzags, and 
patterns running this way and that, so that it must have been 
very ugly and glaring before the white paint had faded so 
much. 

The house was a respectable old stone building, rather brown 
and grey, and the stone somewhat disposed to peel off in flakes ; 
the windows large sashes,. set in great projecting squared stones, 
the tallest and biggest at the top. It was a house of a very 
sober pleasant countenance, that looked as if it had always been 
used to have a laige family in it ; and there was a vine, with 
all its beauteous leaves, trained all across the garden front, 
making a pleasant green summer-blind over the higher half 
of the drawing-room windows, that now stood open, telling of 
the emptiness within. 

Christabel stood for a few moments looking round, and 
thinking what a paradise of green rest this would be to her 
hard-worked father and anxious mother; and how she should 
like to see her little brothers and sisters have one free run and 
roll on that delicious greensward, instead of now and then 
walking to one of the parks as a great holiday. Yet hers was 
a very happy home, and, except her being absent from it, 
nothing had befallen hex to sadden her merry young spirits; 
80 when she heard the joyous cry behind her — 

" Pm on Tommy Tittler's ground^ 
Picking up gold and silver," 

she turned about, and laughed as she saw the gold- finders 
stooping and clawing at the grass, with eyes cast round about 
them for Hal, who was pursuing Susan in and out, up and 
down till, with screams of exultation, she was safely across the 
ridge of the bowling-green, that served as " home." 

When Hal turned back. Miss Fosbrook was as heed fully 
and warily picking up gold and silver as any of the rest of 
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thenu He was resolved on capturing her ; but first David was 
such a tempting prize, with his back so very near, and so 
unconscious, that he must be made prisoner. A catch at the 
brown-holland blouse — a cry — a shout of laughter, and Davy 
is led up behind the standard maiden-blush rose, always serving 
as. the prison. And now the tug of war rages round it, he 
darts here and there within his bounds, holding out his hand 
to any kind deliverer whose touch may set him free ; and all 
the others run backwards and forwards, trying to circumvent 
the watchful jailor, Tom littler, who, in front of the roee-bushi 
flies instantly at whoever is only coming near his captive. 

Hal Susan had nearly — all but done it, while Hal was 
chasing away Annie. No, not she; Hal is back again, 
and with a shriek away she scours. Sam! oh, he is 
very near ; if that stupid little Davy would only look round, 
he would be free in another moment ; but he only gapes at the 
pursuit of Susan, and Sam will touch him without his being 
aware! No — ^here's Hal back again. Sam's off. What a 
scamper! Now*s the time — here's Miss Fosbrook, lighter- 
footed than any of the children, softly stealing on tip-toe, while 
Hal is scaring Johnnie. Her fingers just" touch Davy'a 
" Freed ! Freed ! " is the cry ; and oflf goes he, pounding 
for home ! but Hal rushes across the path, he intercepts 
Miss Fosbrook, and, with a shout of triumph — ^There is the 
sound of a rent. Everybody stands a little aghast. 

" It is only the gathers," says Miss Fosbrook good-humouredly. 
** m tuck them up and sew them in by and by ; but really, 
Hal, you need not pull so furiously ; I would have yielded to 
something short of that." 

" Gowns are such stuff ! " said Hal, really meaning it for an 
apology, though it did not sound like one, for her good-ixitured 
face abashed him a little. 

" Touch and take used to be our rule," said Miss Fosbroi^k. 

Bessie eagerly said that would be the best way, the boys were 
so rude ; but all the rest with one voice cried out that it would 
be very stupid ; and Miss Fosbrook did not press it, but only 
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begged in a droll way that some one wotdd take pity on her ; 
and come to release her; and so alert was she in skipping 
towards her allies from behind the rose-bush, that Bessie 
presently succeeded in giving the rescuing touch, and she flew 
back quick as a bird to the safe territory, dragging Bessie with 
her, who otherwise would haye assuredly been caught; and 
who, warm with the spirit of the game, felt as if she should 
have been quite glad to be made prisoner for her dear Chnstabel's 
sake. 

An hour after, and all the children were in bed. Susan and 
Annie agreeing that a governess was no such great bother after 
all; and Elizabeth lying awake to whisper over to herself, 
''Christabel Angela, Chnstabel Angela! That's my secret!" 
in a sort of dream of pleasure that will make most people decide 
on her being a very silly little girL 

And Christabel Angela herself sat mending her gathers, and 
thinking over her first week of far greater dilficultics than she 
had contemplated when she had left home with the understand- 
ing that she was to be entirely under Mrs. Merritield's direction. 
Poor Mrs. Merrifield had said much of regret at leaving her to 
such a crew of little savages, and she had only tried to set the 
mother's mind at rest by being cheerful ; and though she felt 
that it was a great undertaking to manage those great boys out 
of lesson-hours, she knew that when a thing cannot be helped, 
strength and aid is given to those who seek for it sincerely. 

And on the whole, she felt thankful to the children for 
having behaved even as well as they hod done. 



CHAPTER m. 

" Grant to us, Thy humble servants, that by Thy holy inspira- 
tion we may think those things that be good, and by Thy 
merciful guiding may perform the same," spelt out David with 
»^me trouble aud difficulty, as he stood by Miss Fosbrook on 
Sunday morning. 



^fcMi'' 
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" Miss Fosbrook I " 

" WeU, my dear." 

"Miss Fosbrookr 

Another " WelL" 

" Is wanting to buy a pig one of the * things that be good ' 1 " 

''Anything kind and right is good, my dear/' said Miss 
Foebrook, a little vexed at a sort of snorting she heard from 
the other end of the room. 

** Davy thinks the pig is in his Ck)llect/' said Sam. 

He was one of those who were especially proud of being 
downright, and in him it often amounted to utter regardlessness 
of people's feelings, yet not out of ill-nature ; and when Susan 
responded, " Don't teaze Davy — ^he can't bear it," he was silent ; 
but the mischief was done ; and when Miss Fosbrook went on 
saying that the wish to help the poor woman was assuredly a 
good thought, which the little boy might well ask to be aided 
in fulfilling, David had grown ashamed, and would not listen. 
But the mention of the pig had set off Master Henry, who was 
sitting up in the window-seat with Annie, also learning the 
Collect, and he burst out into descriptions of the weight of 
money that would be found in Toby, and how he meant to go 
to the fair with Purday, and help him to choose the pig, and 
drive it home. 

" More likely to hinder," muttered Sam. 

"Besides, Papa wouldn't let you," added Bessie; but Hal 
did not choose to hear, and went on as to how the pig should 
run away with Purday, and jump into a stall full of parliament 
gingerbread (whereat Annie fell into convulsions of laughing), 
and Hal should be the first to stop it, and jump on its back, 
and ride out of the fair holding it by the ears ; and then they 
should pop it into the sty unknown to Hannah Higgins, and 
all lie in wait to hear what would happen; and when it 
squealed, she would think it the baby crying ; but there Susan 
burst out at the notion of any one thinking a child could scream 
like a pig, taking it as an affront to all babyhood; and Miss 
Fosbrook took the opportunity of saying, 
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'' Hadn't you better hatch youi chickens before yon count 
them, Henry 1 If you prevent everyone from learning the 
Ck)llect, I fear there will be the less hope of Mr. Piggy." 

" Oh I we don't have fines on Sundays/' said Henry. 

"Mamma says that on Sundays naughtiness is not such a 
trifle that we can be fined for it," said Susan. 

''It 18 not naughtiness we are ever fined for/' added 
Elizabeth : ** that we are punished and talked to for ; but the 
fines are only for bad habits." 

'' Oh 1 I hope I shaVt have any this week/' sighed Susan. 

"You may hope/' said Sam. "You're sure of them for 
everything possible except crying." 

" Yes, Bessie gets all the crying fines," said Hal ; " and I 
hope she*ll have lots, because she won't help the pig." 

Bessie started up from her place and rushed out of the room ; 
while Miss Fosbrook indignantly exclaimed, 

"ReaUy, boys, I can't think how you can be so HI- 
naturedl" 

They looked up as though it were quite a new light to them ; 
and Susan exclaimed, 

" Oh, Miss Fosbrook ! they don't mean it : Sam and Hal never 
were ill-natured in their live&" 

"I don't know what you call ill-natured," said Miss Fos- 
brook, " unless it is saying the very things most likely to vex 
another." 

"I don't mean to vex anybody," said Henry, "only we 
always go on so, and nobody is such a baby as to mind, except 
Bessie," 

And Sam muttered, "One can't be always picking one's 
words." 

"I am not going to argue about it," said Miss Fosbrook; 
"and it ia time to get ready for church. Only I thought 
manliness was shown in kindness to the weak, and avoiding 
what can pain them." 

She went away ; and Susan was the first to exclaim, 

" I didn't think she'd have been so cross I " 
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^ Stuf^ Sue ! " said Sam ; *^ it's not being cross. I like her 
for having a spirit ; but one can't be finikin and mealy-mouthed 
to suit her London manners. I like the truth." 

It would have been well if any one had been by to tell Mr. 
Samuel that trufh of character does not consist in disagreeable 
and uncalled-for personalities. 

Miss Fosbrook did not wonder at little Elizabeth for her 
discomfort under the rude homeliness of Stokesley, where the 
children made a bad copy of their father's sailor bluntness, and 
the difficulties of money matters kept down all indulgences. 
She knew that Captain Merrifield was as poor a man for an 
esquire as her father was for a surgeon, and that if he were to 
give his sons an education fit for their station, he must make 
his household live plainly in every way ; but without thinking 
them right feelings, she had some pity for little Bessie's 
weariness and discontent in never seeing anything pretty. The 
three girls came in dressed for church, in the plainest brown 
hats, black capes, and drab alpaca frocks, rather long and not 
very full ; not a coloured bow nor handkerchief, not a flounce 
nor fringe, to relieve them ; even their books plain brown. 
Bessie looked wistfully at Miss Fosbrook's pretty Church- 
service, and said she and Susan both had beautiful Prayer- 
Books, but Mamma said they could not be trusted with them 
yet — Ida Greville had such a beauty. 

Was it the effect of Miss Fosbrook's words, that Sam forbore 
to teaze Bessie about Ida Greville 1 — whose name was a very 
dangerous subject in the schoolroom. Also, he let Bessie take 
hold of Miss Fosbrook's hand in peace, though in general the 
least token of affection was scouted by the whole party. 

It was a pretty walk to church, over a paddock, where the 
cows were turned out, and then along a green lane ; and the 
boys had been trained enough in Sunday habits to make them 
steady and quiet on the way, especially as Henry was romancing 
about the pig. 

By and by Elizabeth gave Miss Fosbrook's hand a sudden 
pull ; and she perceived, in the village street into which they 
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were emerging, a party on the way to church. There were two 
ladies, one in stately handsome slight mourning, the other more 
quietly dressed, and two or three boys; but what Elizabeth 
wanted her to look at was a little girl of nine years old, who 
was walking beside the lady. Her hat was black chip, edged 
and tied with rose-coloured ribbon, and adorned with a real 
bird, with glass eyes, black plumage, except the red crest and 
wings. She wore a neatly-fitting little fringed black polka, 
beneath which spread out in fan-like folds her flounced pink 
muslin, coming a little below her knees, and showing her 
worked drawers, which soon gave place to her neat stockings 
and dainty little boots. She held a small white parasol, 
bordered with pink, and deeply fringed, over her head, and held 
a gold-claspod Prayer-Book in her hand ; and Miss Fosbrook 
heard a little sigh, which told her that this was the being whom 
Elizabeth Mcrrifield thought the happiest in the world. She 
hoped it was not all for the fine clothes ; and Sam muttered, 

" What a Httle figure of fun I " 

Martin and Osmond Greville went daily to Mr. Carey's, like 
Sam and Hal, so the boys ran on to them ; and Mrs. Greville, 
turning round, showed a very pleasant face as she bowed to 
Miss Fosbrook, and shaking hands with Susan and Elizabeth, 
asked with much solicitude after their mamma, and how lately 
they had heard of her. 

Susan was too simple and straightforward to be shy, and 
answered readily, that they had had letters, and Mamma had 
been sadly tired by the journey, but was better the next day. 
The little girls shook hands ; and Mrs. Greville made a kind of 
introduction by nodding towards her companion, and murmur 
ing something about ''Fraulein Munsterthal ; " and Miss 
Fosbrook found herself walking beside a lady with the least of 
all bonnets, a profusion of fair hair, and a good-humoured, one- 
coloured face, no doubt Miss Ida's German gOTcmess. She said 
something about the fine day, and received an answer, but what 
it was she coxdd not guess, whether Grerman, French, or English, 
and her own knowledge of the two first languages was better 
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for reading than for speaking ; so after an awkward attempt or 
two, she held her peace and looked at her companions. 

Susan and Mrs. Greville seemed to be getting on very well 
together ; but Elizabeth's admiration of Ida seemed to be speech- 
less, for they were walking side by side without a word, perhaps 
too dose to their elders to talk. 

Annie and David were going on steadily hand in hand a little 
way ofif, and Miss Fosbrook chiefly heard the talk of the boys, 
who had fallen behind; perhaps her ears were quickened by 
its personality, for though Sam was saying, <' Til tell you what, 
she's a famous fellow 1 " the rejoinder was, " What 1 do you 
mean to say that you mind her 1 " 

"Doesn't hel" said Hal's voice; ''why, she sent him away 
from tea last nighty just for shying crusts." 

"And did he gol" and there was a disagreeable sounding 
laugh, in which she was sorry that Hal joined. 

" Catch the Fraiilein serving me so 1 " 

** She never tries ! " 

" She knows better ! " 

"I say, Sam, I thought you had more spirit Toull be 
sitting up pricking holes in a frill by the time the Captain 
comes back." 

"And Hal will be mincing along with his toes turned out 
like a dancing-master 1 " continued an affected voice. 

" No such thing I " cried Hal angrily : " I'm not a fellow to 
be ordered about ! " 

The Grevilles laughed ; and one of them said, " Well, then, 
why don't you show it 1 Pd soon send her to the right-about 
if she tried to interfere with me 1 " 

Miss Fosbrook could bear it no longer ; and facing suddenly 
round, looked the speaker full in the face, and said, "I am 
very much obliged to you — but you should not speak quite so 
loud." 

The boys shrank back out of countenance ; and Sam, who 
alone had not spoken, looked up into her face with a merry air, 
as if he were gratified by her spirited way of discomfiting them. 
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Oflinond tried to recovor, and muttered, " What a sell!" rather 
impudently ; but they were now near the churchyard, and Mrs. 
Greville turning round, all was hushed. 

Christabel felt much vexed that all this should have happened 
just before going into church ; she felt a good deal ruffled herself, 
and feared that Bessie's head was filled with nonsense, if Hal's 
were not with something worse. 

The church looked pretty outside, with the old weather- 
boarded wooden belfry rising above the tiled roof and western 
gable ; and it was neatly kept but not pretty within, the walls 
all done over with pale buff wash, and the wood-work very 
clumsy. Sam and Susan behaved well and attentively; but 
Bessie fidgeted into her mamma's place, and would stand upon a 
hassock. Miss Fosbrook was much afraid it was to keep in 
sight of the beautiful bird. Hal yawned; and Johnnie not 
only fidgeted unbearably himself, but made his sister Annie do 
the same, till Miss Fosbrook scarcely felt as if she was at church, 
and made up her mind to tell Johnnie that she should leave 
him at home with the babies unless he changed his ways. 
Little David went on most steadily with his Prayer-Book, and 
scarcely looked ofif it till the sermon, when he fell asleep. 

Miss Fosbrook had one pleasure as she was going home. 
The children had all gone on some stops before her, chattering 
eagerly among themselves, when Sam turned back and said 
abruptly, ''Miss Fosbrook, you didn't mind that, I hopel" 

''What those boys were saying 1 It depends on you 
whether you make me mind it." 

" I don't mean to make any rows if 1 can help it," said Sam. 

"I am sure I hope you will be able to help it! I don't 
know what I should do if you did ! " 

Sam gave an odd smile with his honest face. " Well, youVe 
got a good spirit of your own. It would take something to 
cow you." 

« Pray don't try ! " 

Sam laughed, and said, ^I did promise Papa to be con- 
formable." 
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^And I WIS reij much oUiged to joa jmAexdaj erening. 
The behaTioar of the other bc^ depends so much on jon." 

** TeSy I know,* aid Sam ; " and I don't mind it so much now 
I see yon can stand up for j-omselL* 

** Besides, what would it be if I had to wnte to your Either 
that I eoold not manage sneh a beargarden t" 

'TU take care that shaVt happen,* exclaimed 8am. ''It 
would hinder all the good to Mamma ! IH tell you what," he 
added, after a oonfidendal pause, ^if we get beyond you, there's 
Mr. Carey.* 

** I thought you did not mean to get beyond me.* 

Sam looked a little disconcerted, and it struck her that^ 
though he would not say so, he was doubtful whether the 
Greyille influence might not render Heniy unmanageable ; but 
he quickly gave it another tum. ^ Only you must not plague 
us about London manners." 

^I don*t know what you mean by London manners. Do 
you mean not bawling at tea 1 for I mean to insist upon that^ I 
assure you, and I want you to help me." 

** Oh ! not being finikin, and mincing, and nonsensical ! " 

** I hope Pm not so ! " said Miss Fosbrook, laughing heartily ; 
"but m tell you one thing, Sam, that I do wish you woidd 
leave ofT — and that is teazing. I don't know whether that is 
country manners, but I don't like to see a sensible kind fellow 
like you just go out of your way to say something mortifying to 
a younger one." 

" You don't know,** said Sam. " It is fun. They like if 

** If they really like it, there is no objection. I know I should 
like very much to haye my brother here quizzing me ; but you 
know very well there are two sorts of such fun, and one that 
is only sport to the stronger side." 

" Bessie is so ridiculous." 

" She is the very one I want to protect I don't think that 
teazing her does any good ; it only gives her cross feelings. And 
she really has more right on her side than you think. You 
might be just as honest and bold if you were less rude and bearish." 
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^ I can't bear to see her so affected and perked up." 

'* It is not affectation. She is really more gentle and quiet 
than you are ; you don't think it so in your Mamma, and she 
is like her." 

« Mamma is not like Bessie." 

"And then about Davy. How could you go and stop 
the poor little boy when he was trying to think and feel 
rightly r 

" He was so funny," repeated Sam, 

** I hope you will think another time whether your fun is a*! e 
and kind." 

" One can't be so particular," he said impatiently. 

" I am sorry to hear it I thought the only way to do right 
was to be particular." 

He grunted, and flung away from her. She was vexed to 
have sent him off in such a mood ; but, unmannerly as he was, 
she saw so much good in him, that she could not but hope he 
would be her friend and ally. 

Dinner went off very peaceably, and then Susan fetched her 
two darlings from the nursery, George and Sarah, of three 
years and eighteen months old. Her great perfection was as a 
motherly elder sister ; and even Sam was gentle to these little 
things, and played with them very nicely. 

Miss Fosbrook reminded Hal of his Collect ; but he observed 
that there was plenty of time, and continued to stand by the 
window, pursuing the flies with his finger, not killing them, but 
tormenting them and David very seriously, by making them 
think he would — not a very pretty business for the day when 
all things should be happ3% more like that which is always 
found " for idle hands to do." 

Evening service-time put an end to this sport; but Miss 
Fosbrook could not set off till after a severe conflict with 
Johnnie. She had decreed that he should not go again that 
day, after his behaviour in the morning ; and perhaps he would 
not have minded this punishment much if David had not been 
going, which made him think it a disgrace. So, in the most 

P 
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iadependent manner he put on hw hat, and was marching off, 
when Miss Foshrook stood in front of him, and ordered him 
hack. 

He repeated, " Fm going to church." It was phiin enough 
that he had heard what those boys had said about not 
submitting. 

''Church is not the place to go (o in a fit of wilfulness^ 
Johnnie," she said ; and his sisters broke out, " Johnnie ! " 
but the naughty boy, fancying, perhaps, that want of time 
would lead to his getting his own way, marched on^ sticking 
up his toes very high in the air. 

Hal laughed. 

"Johnnie, Johnnie dear," entreated Susan, "what would 
Mamma say 1 " 

John would not hear, and walked on. 

"John," said Miss Fosbrook, "if you do not come back 
directly, I must carry you." 

She had measured her strength with his : he was only eight 
years old, and she believed that she could carry him ; but he 
heard the church-bells ringing, and thought he should have his 
way. 

She laid hold of him, and he began fighting and kicking, 
in stout shoes, whose thumps were no joke. She held fast^ 
but she felt frightened, and doubtful of the issue of the 
struggle ; and again there was Hal laughing. 

" For-ehame, Henry ! " burst out Sam ; and the same moment 
those two feet were secured, and John was a prisoner. Miss 
Fosbrook called out to the rest to go on to church, and she and 
Sam dragged the boy up to the nui'sery, and shut him in there, 
roaring passionately. 

Nurse Freeman, knowing nothing aJ}out it, could not believe 
but that the stranger lady had made her child naughty, and 
said something about their Mamma letting him go to church ; 
and " when the child wished to go to church, it seemed strange 
he should not." 

Miss Fosbrook would not defend herself, for she was in great 
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haste ; but Sam exclaimed, " Stuff ! he was as naughty as could 
be all this morning, and only wanted to go now because he was 
told not." 

Johnnie bellowed out something else, but Miss Fosbrook 
would not let Sam go on j she touched his arm, and drew him 
off with her, he exclaiming, " Foolish old Freeman ! she will 
pet and spoil him all church-time, till he is worse than ever." 

It was lucky for her that she was too much hurried to dwell 
on tliis vexation; she almost ran to save herself from being 
late, and scarcely heard Sam's mutterings about wishing to break 
Martin GrevUle's head. 

" You need not hurry so much," he said ; ** there's a shorter 
cut, only I suppose you can't get through a gap." 

" Can't I ] " she laughed ; and he led her on straight through 
the Short-horns. Some of them looked at her more than she 
fancied, but she knew she might give up all hopes of Sam if 
he detected her fears. Then came the gap, where a tree had 
been cut down in the hedge, and such a jump down from it 1 
But she gathered up her muslin, and made her leap so gallantly, 
that the boy cried, 

'' Hurrah ! well done 1 " and came and walked close to 
her, saying confidentially, " I say, do you think we shall evez 
cfothepigT' 

'' I am sure it might be done. If you are likely to' do it 
you must know better than L" 

*' I don't know that I much care about it. It will be rather 
a bother ; only now we have said it, I shall hate it if we don't 
do it" 

'' I think the pleasure of giving it will be a delightful reward 
for a little self-command." 

** Only Hal and the giik will make such a work about it 
I'm glad, after all, that Bessie has nothing to do with it» or 
she would want to dress it up in flowers and ribbons. Ha-ha I 
But what a little crab it is ! " 

" Don't be too sure of that People may have other designa." 

** Bessie's can't be anything but trumpery." 

p2 



i 
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** Sometimes present trumpery is a step to somethiug better. 
'A was an Archer' is not very wise, but it is the road tc 
reading — and even if it were not so, Sam, it is not right to 
shame people into giving ; for what is not bestowed for the true 
reasons, does no good to giver nor to receiver." 

Sam looked up with a frown of attention, as if he were 
trying to take in the new light ; but he did take it in, and 
smacking his hands together with a noise like a pistol-shot, 
said, " Ay, that's it I We don't want what is gnidged." 

Miss Fosbrook thought of words that would another time 
be more familiar to Sam. ** l^ot grudgingly, nor of necessity, 
for God loveth a cheerful giver." 

What she said was, " You see, if yon plague Bessie too much, 
to make her like ourselves, when she is really so dififorent, you 
are driving her to the shamming you despise so much." 

" But ought not she to be cured of being silly 1 " 

''When we have quite made up our minds upon what 
silliness is. There, the bell has stopped." 



CHAPTER r^. 

The most part of church-time Johnnie was eating Nurse 
Freeman's plum-cake. Perhaps this did not make him any 
easier in the conscience, but he had a very unlucky sentiment, 
that as he was already naughty and in disgrace, it was of no 
use to take the trouble of being good till he could make a 
fresh beginning ; and after what the Grevilles had said, he did 
not think that would be till Papa and Mamma came home ; he 
did not at all mean to give in to a girl that was not even twenty. 
So he would not turn to the only wise thing he could have 
done, the learning of his Collect, but he teased Nurse out of 
more cake and more, and got what play he could out of little 
Gkorge, and that was not much, for Johnnie was not in a temper 
to be pleasant with a little one. 
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Coming home from church, Collects were to be learnt and 
said before tea : but Hal, after glancing over his own, took up 
his cap and said, '' Come along, Sam, Purday will be feeding 
the pigs ; I want to choose the size of ours." 

** Fve not done," said Sam. 

" Papa never said we were to say them to Miss Fosbrook." 

" He meant it though," was all Sam's answer. " Don't hinder 
me. 

" Well, IVe no notion of being bound by what people mean," 
continued Hal ; and no one could imagine the torment he made 
himself, neither going nor staying, arguing the matter with his 
elder brother, as if Sam's coming would justify him, and 
interrupting everyone ; till at last Miss Fosbrook gathered all 
her spirit, and ordered him either to sit down and learn 
properly at once, or to go quite away. She was very much 
vexed, for Henry had been the most obliging and good-natured 
of all at first, and likely to be fond of her ; but such a great 
talker could not fail to be weak, and his vanity had been set 
against her. He looked saucy at first, and much inclined to 
resist ; if he had seen any sympathy for him in Sam he might 
have done so, but Miss Fosbrook's steady eye was too much for 
him, so he saved his dignity, as he thought, by exclaiming, 
" I'm sure I don't want to stay in this stuffy hole with such 
a set of owls ; I shall go to Purday." And oflf he marched. 

The others stayed, and said their Collects and Catechism xeiy 
respectably, all but John, who had not learned the Collect 
at all, and was sent into another room to finish it, to which he 
made no resistance ; he had had enough of actual fighting with 
Miss Fosbrook. 

Then she ofiered to read a story to the others, but she found 
that this was distasteful even to her friend Sam ; he thought 
it stupid to be read to, and said he should see after Hal; 
David trotted after him, and Susan and Anne repaired t6 the 
nursery to play with the little ones and the baby. She minded 
it the less, as they all had some purpose ; but she had already 
been vexed to find that all but Davy preferred the most ammi 
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Tacant idleness to anything rational To be snie, Snsan some- 
timesy Bessie and Hal always, would read any book that made 
no pretensions to be instructiYey but even a fact about a lion or 
an elephant made them detect wisdom in disguise, and throw 
it aside. She thought, however, she would make the most of 
Bessie, and asked whether she would like to hear reading, or 
read to herself. 

'* To myself," said Bessie ; and there was a silence, while Miss 
Fosbrook, glad of the quiet^ began reading her Christian Year. 
Presently she heard a voice so low that it seemed at a distance, 
and it made her start, for it was saying " Christabel ! " then she 
almost laughed, for it seemed to have been an audacious experi- 
ment^ to judge by little Elizabeth's scared looks and the glow 
on her cheeks. 

" May I say it sometimes when we are alone together f " she 
said timidly. " I do like it so much I " 

" K it is such a pleasure to you, I would not deprive yon of 
it," said Miss Fosbrook, laughing ; " but don't do so, except 
when we are alone, for your Mamma would not like me to seem 
younger stilL" 

" Oh, thank you 1 Isn't it a nice secret ) " cried Bessie, 
clinging to her hand : " and will you let me hug you some- 
times 1" 

A little love was pleasant to Miss Fosbrook, when she was 
feeling lonely, and she took Bessie in her lap, and they exchanged 
caresses, to the damage of the collar that Miss Fosbrook's sister 
had worked for her. 

" And you don't call me silly f " cried Bessie. 

" That depends," was the answer, with some arch fun ; but 
Bessie had not much turn for fun, and presently went on — 

" And you saw Ida Greville I " 

" Yes." 

« What did you think of her t " 

** I had not much opportunity of learning what to think." 

" But her parasol, and her bird ! Did you think her Mamma 
very silly to give her pretty things t " 
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'* No, certoiiilj not, unless she wore them at unsuitable timeSi 
or thought too much about them." 

'' Ida has so many, she does not think of them at all And 
she has shells, and such a lovely work-box, and picture-books ; 
she has all she wants." 

" Are you quite sure 1 " 

" Oh, yes, quite sure ! and they don't tease her for liking 
pretty things ; her brothers keep quite away, and never bother 
about the schoolroom ; but she learns Italian and German, and 
drawing and singing. Mr. Greville said something about our 
spending the day there. Oh ! if we do but go I "Won't you. 
Miss Fosbrook 1 " 

" If I am askod, and if your Mamma would wish it." 

"Oh," ^lamma always lets us go, except once — when — 
when — " 

"When what r 

" When I cried," said Elizabeth, hanging down her head ; 
" I couldn't help it. It did seem so tiresome here, and she 
said I was learning to be discontented ; but nobody can help 
wishing, can they 1 " 

" There must be a way of not breaking the ^enth Com- 
mandment." 

" I don't covet ; I don't want to take things away from Ida, 
only to have the same." 

"Yes; but what does the explanation at the end of the 
Duty to our Neighbour say, filling out that Commandment 1 " 

" I think I'll go and see what Susie is doing," said Elizabeth. 

Christabel sighed as the little girl walked off, displeased at 
having her repinings set before her in a graver light than that 
in which she had hitherto chosen to regard them. 

She saw no more of her charges till tea-time, when the bell 
brought them from different quarters, Johnnie with such a 
grimy collar and dirty hands, that he was a very un-Sunday- 
like figure, and she would have sent him away to make himself 
decent, but that she was desirous of not over- tormenting him. 

Sunday was always celebrated by having treacle with the 
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bready so the butter riot was happily escaped ; and Bessie was 
not in a gracious mood, and the comers of her mouth provoked 
the boys to begin on what they knew would make her afford 
them sport Hal first : '' I say, Bet, didn't Purday want his 
gun to-day at church f " 

Elizabeth put out her lip in expectation that something 
unpleasant was intended^ and other yoices were not slow to ask 
an explanation. 

" Shooting the cocky-oily birds I " 

A general explosion of laughter. 

" I say (always the preface to the boy's wit), shall I get a 
jay down off the bam to stick inta your hat, Betty 1 " 

'* Don% Hal," said such a deplorable offended voice, that Sam, 
who had really held his tongue at first, could not help chimingin, 

" No, no ; a cock-sparrow, for her London manners." 

*' No, that's for me, Sam," said Chnstabel good-humouredly. 
" A London-bred sparrow ; a pert forward chit" 

She really had found a safety-valve j the boys were enter- 
tained, and diverted from their attack on their favourite victim, 
by finding everyone an appropriate bird ; and when they came 
to " Tomtits " and " Dishwashers," were so astonished at Miss 
Fosbrook's never having seen either, that they instantly feU 
into the greatest haste to finish their tea, and conduct her into 
the garden, and through a course of birds, eggs, and nests, about 
which, as soon as she was assured that there was to be no 
bird's-nesting, she was very eager. 

Bessie ought to have been thankful that her persecutors were 
called off, but she was in a ^mal mood, and was taken with a 
fit of displeasure that her own Chnstabel Angela was following 
the rabble rout into the garden, instead of staying in the school- 
room at her service. 

The reason of her gloom was, that Miss Fosbrook had spoken 
a word that she did not choose to take home, and yet which 
she could not shake offl So she would neither stay in nor go out 
cheerfully, and sauntered along looking so piteous, that Johnnie 
could not help making her worse by plucking at her dress, by 
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suddenly twisting her cape round till the back was in front, and 
pushing her hat over her eyes, till "Don't Johnnie," in a 
dismal whine, alternated with '^111 tell Miss Fosbrook." 

Christabel did not see nor hear. She had gone forward with 
a boy on either side of her, and Susan walking backwards in 
front, all telling the story of a cuckoo,-— or gowk, as Sam called 
it in Purday's language, — which they had found in a water- 
wagtail's nest in a heap of stones ; how it sat up, constantly 
gaping with its huge mouth, while the poor little foster-parents 
toiled to their utmost to keep it supplied with caterpillars, and 
the last time it was seen, when full-fledged, were trying to lure it 
to come out of the nest by holding up green palmers at some 
little distance before it. This was in the evening ; by morning 
it was gone, having probably taken flight at sunrise. 

Miss Fosbrook listened with all the pleasure the boys could 
desire. She had read natural history, and looked at birds 
stufled in the British Museum, or alive at the Zoological 
Gardens, on the rare days when her father had time to give 
himself and his children a treat; and her fresh value and 
interest in all these country things were delightful to the boys. 

It was a lovely summer evening. The sun was low enough 
to make the shadows long and refreshing, as they lay upon the 
blooming grass of the wilderness, softly swaying in the breeze, 
all pale with its numerous chafly blossoms, and varied by the 
tall buttercups that raised up their shining yellow heads, or by 
white clouds of bold-faced ox-eye daisies. • 

The pear-trees were like white garlands ; the apple-treee 
covered with white blossoms and rosy buds ; the climbing roses 
on the wall were bursting into blossom ; the sky was one fclue 
vault without a cloud. 

Surely Elizabeth had no lack hero of what was pretty. Then 
why did she lag behind, unseeing, unheeding of all, but 
peevishly pushing off John and Anne, thinking that they 
always teased her worst on Sundays, and very much discomfited 
that Miss Fosbrook was not attending to herf Surely the 
fault was not altogether in what was outside her. 
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*' See ! " cry the boys. Miss Fosbrook must first look up 
there, high upon the side of the house, niched behind that 
thick stem of the vine. What, can't she see those round black 
eyes and little beak ) They see her plain enough. Ah ! now 
she has them. That's a fly-catcher. By and by they shall be 
able to show her the old birds flying round, catching flies on 
the wing, and feeding the young ones, all perched in a row. 

Now, can she scramble up the laurels 1 Yes, she hopes so ; 
though she wished she had known what was coming, for she 
would have changed her Sunday muslin. But a look of 
anxiety came on Sam's face as he peeped into the clump of 
laurels; he signed back the others, sprang upon the dark 
scraggy bough of the tree, and Hal called out^ 
. " Gone I has Ralph been there 1 " 

" Ay, the black rascal ; at least, I suppose so. Not an egg 
left, and they would have hatched this week ! " 

" Well, Purday calls him his best friend," said Harry. " He 
says we should not get a currant or a gooseberry if' it wasn't fox 
that there raven, as Papa won't have the small birds shot" 

'' Bring down the nest, Sam," cried Susan ; " Geoigy will like 
to have it." 

The children behind, who never could hear of anything to be 
had without laying a claim to it, shouted that they wanted the 
nest ; but Sam said Sue had spoken first, and they fell back 
discontented, and more bent on their unkind sport Miss 
Fosbrook was rather shocked at the tearing out the nest, and 
asked if the old bird would not have another brood there ; but 
it was explained that a thrush would never return to a forsaken 
nesi; and when Sam came down with it in his hand, she was 
delighted with the wonderful cup that formed the lining, so 
smooth and fijrm a bason formed of dried mud set within the 
grassy walL She had thought that swallows alone built with 
mud, a^d had to learn that the swallows used their clay for 
their outer walls, and down for their lining, whereas the thrush 
IB a regular plasterer. 

Sam promised her another thrush to make up for he? 
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disappointment, and meantime conducted her to a very untidy 
old summer house, the moss of whose roof hung down loose and 
rough over a wild collection of headless wooden hontB» little 
ships with torn sails, long sticks, battered watering-pots, and 
old garden tools. She was desired to look up to one of the 
openings in the ragged moss, and believe that it hoased a kitty 
wren's family of sixteen or eighteen ; but she had to take this 
on trust, for to lay a finger near would lead to desertion ; in 
fact, Sam was rather sonry to be able to point out to her, on 
coming out, the tiny, dark, nutmeg, cock-tailed father kittyi 
popping in and out of the thorn hedge, spying at the party. 

Now then for a wonder as they came out. Sam waved 
everybody away — nay, waved is a small word for what he did 
— shouted, pushed, ordered, would be more like it. He was 
going to give Miss Fosbrook such a proof of his esteem as 
hardly any one enjoyed, not even Hal, twice in the summer. 

Everybody submitted to his violent demonstrations, and 
Christabel followed him to the back of the summer-house. 
There stood a large red flower-pot upside down. 

" Now, Miss Fosbrook ! " 

Sam's finger hooked into the hole at the top. Off came the 
flower-pot, and disclosed something flying off with rushing 
wings, and something confused remaining, — a cluster of grey 
wings all quill, with gaping yellow mouths here and there 
opening, a huddling movement always going on in the forlorn 
heap, as if each were cold, and wanted to be undermost. 

" Tits, my tits I " said Sam triumphantly ; ** they've built 
their nest here three years following/' 

" But how do they get in and out I " , 

" Through the hole. Take care. Til show you one." 

** Won't you frighten away the bird 1 " 

'* Oh dear no I Ox-eyes aren't like wrens ; I go to«them 
every day. See ! " and he took up in his Iiand a creature that 
could just be seen to h& intended for a bird, though the long 
skinny neck was bare, and the tiny quills of the young wings 
only showed a little grey sprouting feather^ as did the breast 
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some primrose-coloared down. Miss Fosbrook had to part with 
some favourite cockney notions of the beauty of infant birds, 
and on the other hand to gain a vivid idea of what is meant by 
" callow young." 

Sam quickly put his nestling 1)ack, and showed her the 
parent She could hardly believe that the handsome bird in 
the smooth grey coat and bright straw-coloured waistcoat, 
with the broad jet-black line down the centre, the great white 
cheeks edged with black, and the bold knowing look, could 
be like what the little bits of deformity in the nest would 
soon become. 

■ " Ay, that's an ox-eye," said Sam. " You'll hear them going 
on peter — peter — peter — all the spring." 

But Sam was cut short by a loud and lamentable burst of 
roaring where they had left the party. 

Miss Fosbrook hurried back, hearing Hal's rude laugh as she 
came nearer. It was Elizabeth, sobbing in the passionate way 
in which it is not good to see a child cry, and violently shaking 
off Susan, who was begging her to stop herself before Miss 
Fosbrook should come. 

What UKU the matter? 

" Oh ! Betty's nonsense." 

" Johnnie did — " 

" Johnnie only — " 

" Now, Hal ! " 

" Tell-tale ! " " Cry-baby ! " 

" She only cried that Miss Fosbrook might hear." 

So shouted the little Babel, Bessie sobbing resentfully between 
her words, till Miss Fosbaook, insisting that everybody should 
be quiet, desired her to tell what had happened. 

" Johnnie — Johnnie called me a toad." 

The others all burst out laughing, and Miss Fosbrook, trying 
to silence them wi^ a frown, said it was very rude of John* 
but she saw no reason why a girl of Bessie's age should act so 
childish a part. 

''He's been teasing me, and so has Anne, all this time I" 
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cried Bessie. ''They've been at me ever since I came out, 
pulling me and plaguing me, and — " 

" Well/' said Susan, " I told you to walk in front of Miss 
Fosbrook, where they could not" 

" I didn't do anything to her," said John. 

" Now, Johnnie ! " 

** He only pulled her frock and poked her ankles," said Anne 
pleadingly. 

" Only — and why did you do what she did not like!" 

Johnnie looked sturdy and cross. Anne hung her head ; and 
Elizabeth burst out again, 

" They always do — they always are crofls to me I I said I'd 
tell you, and now they said Ida was a conceited little toad, and 
stingy Bet was another ; " and out burst her howls again. 

"A very sad and improper way of spending a Sunday 
evening," said Miss Fosbrook, who had really grown quite 
angry. "Anne and John, I vnU *'p\xt an end to this teasing. 
Go to bed this instant" 

They did not dare to disobey, but went ofif slowly with 
sulky footsteps, muttering to one another that Miss Fosbrook 
always took pipy Betty's part ; Nurse said so, and they wished 
Mamma was at home. And when they came up to the nursery. 
Nurse pitied them. She had never heard of a young lady 
doing such a thing as ordering off two poor dear children to 
bed for only just saying a word ; but it seemed there were to 
be favourites now. No, she could not put them to bed ; they 
must wait till Mary came *in from her walk ; she wasn't going 
to put herself out of the way for anjr fine London governess. 

So Johnnie had another conquest 4)ver Miss Fosbrook; but 
Anne was uncomfortable, and went and sat in a comer, wishing 
she had had her punishment properly over, and kicking her 
brother away when he wanted to play with her. 

As for Bessie, she only cried the more for Miss Fosbrook's 
trying to talk to her. It^was a way of hers, perhaps from being 
less strong than the others, if once she started in a cry she 
could not leave o£ 
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Susan told Miss Fosbrook so; and the boys tried to diag 
her on with a promise of a blackbird's nest ; but she thought 
them imfeeling to such woeful distress, and first tried to reason 
¥rith Bessie, then to soothe her, till at last, finding all in vain, 
she thought bed the only place for the child^. and led her into 
the house, helped her, still shaking with sobs, to undress, and 
was going to see her lie down in the bed which she shared 
with S^n. Elizabeth was still young enough to say her 
prayers aloud. The wo^ came out in the middle of choking 
Ipbe, not as if she were much attending to them. Miss 
Fo^rook knelt down by her as she was going to rise, and said 
in h^ own words, 

'' Most merciful Qod, give unto this Thy child the spirit of 
content, and the spirit of love, that she may bear patiently all 
the little trials that hurt and vex her, and win her way as Thy 
good soldier and servant. Amen." 

Elizabeth held her breath to listen. It was new and odd. 
She did not like to say Amen; she did not know if the 
governess were not taking a liberty. Perhaps it was a new 
way of telling her she was wrong — Christabel, whom she had 
thought on her side. 

The bad temper woke up, and would not let her offer a 
friendly kiss. She hid her face in the pillow, and as soon as Miss 
Fosbrook had shut the door, went off into a fresh gust of piteous 
sobs, because Miss Elizabeth Merrificld was the most misorable 
ill-used child in all the world. 

She might be one of the most miserable, but it was not 
because of her ill-usage, but because she had no spirit to be 
cheerful, and had turned away from comfort of the right kind. 
She was in «uch a frame as to prefer thinking everyone against 
her, to supposing that anything she could do would mend 
matters. 

Christabel was much grieved at this unfortunate end to the 
Sunday evening. She looked over all the boys' birds' eggs 
— they were allowed to keep two of every sort as curiosities 
— and listened to some wonderful stories of Henry's about 
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dimbing trees, and shooting partridges, and she kept the re- 
maining children quiet and amused ; but she was not happy in 
her mind. 

She thought she must have been wrong in not watching 
them more closely, and she felt more dislike and indignation 
against Johnnie than she feared was altogether right in his 
governess. Also, she feared to make too much of Elizabeth, 
and was almost afraid that notice taught her to be still more 
fretfuL And yet there was a sense of bcii)g drawn to her j>y 
their two minds understanding each other, by likeness of tastes, 
by pity, and by a wish to protect one whom her little world 
oppressed. 

Nurse Freeman could not be more afraid of Miss Fosbroolf^ 
making favourites than she was herself. 

All she could do in the matter was that which she had already 
done at Bessie's bedside, and much more fully than when the 
little gill was listening to her. 



CUAPTER V. 



With ^londay morning began the earning of the pig. Miss 
Fosbrook's first business after prayers was to deal out the week's 
allowance — sixpence to each of the four elders, threepence apiece 
to the three younger ones. 

** May there be no fines," she said. 

** 111 not have the hundredth part of a fine I *' shouted Ileury, 
tossing his money into the air. 

Little David's set lips expressed the same puipose. 

*' Please let me have a whole sixpence," said Susan. ** If I 
haven't any change, I sha'n't spend it," 

" You, Sukey I you'd better have the four farthings," laughed 
Sam. " You'll be the first to want them." 

Susan laughed ; and Miss Fosbrook, partly as an example to 
the plaintive Elizabeth, said, '' You are so good-humoured| Susie, 
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that I can't find it in my heart to demand a fine— <yi;> — ^yoiir 
h iir ; and there/' pointing to the stout red fingers, '' did you 
ever behold such a block little row t " 

" Oh dear 1 " cried Susan, in her good-humoured hearty voice, 
''how tiresome, when they .were so clean this morning, and Fve 
only just been feeding the chicken, and up in the hay-loft for 
the eggs, and pulling the radishes ! " 

''Well, go and wash and brush, and, to-morrow remember the 
pig^" said Miss Fosbrook, unable to help comparing the radishes 
and the fingers for redness and for earthiness. 

It was % mon difflbult matter when, as Elizabeth put her 
(ulver coin into her purso, John must needs repeat the stupid 
M, joke, " There goes stingy Bet 1 '' and Bessie put on her 
woeful appealing face. 

" John, I shall punish you if I hear those words again." 

" I don't mind. Nurse says you have no business to punish 
me I She did not put me to bed ; and I had such fun ! Oh, 
such fun ! " and the boy looked up with a grin that set all the 
othera laughing. 

Christabol resolutely kept silence, and hoped her looks did 
not show her annoyance, as the boy went on, ''I got lots of 
goodies, for Nurse said she had no notion of no stranger piinish- 
ing her children. Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! " For Samuel had hold of 
his ear, and was tweaking it sliarply. 

" There ! Go and tell Nurse, if you like, baby ! " 

" Sam, indeed I can't have my battles fought in that way 1 * 
cried the governess, much distressed, as Johnnie roared, perhaps 
that old Nurse might hear, and, to all attempts to find out 
whether he were hurt, offered only heels and fists, till Susan 
came back and hugged him into quiet. 

"Now Johnnie has cried before breakfast on a Monday 
morning," said Annie, " all the rest of the week will go wrong 
with him." 

" Indeed," said Miss Fosbrook, " I hope no such thing. — 
Suppose we try and show Annie she is wrong, Johnnie 1 " 

But Johnnie was sulky, and even Susan looked as if she 
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thought this a new and dangerouB notion. Sam laughed, and said, 
"I wish you joy. Miss Fosbrook. Now he'll think he must be 
naughty." 

" Johnnie," said David solemnly, " the pig." 

The pig was a very good master of the ceremonies, and kept 
all elbows ofif the table at breakfast-time ; and Bessie, who was 
apt to stick fast in the jnidst of her bread and milk, and fall 
into disgrace for daintinesi and dawdling, finished off quietly 
and prosperously. 

Then every one was turned loose tiU nine o'clock. Susan had 
charge of Mamma's keys, and had to go down to the kitchen, see 
what the cook wanted, and put it out, but only on condition that 
no brother or sister ever went with her to the store-closet Suva 
was highly trustworthy, but Mamma was too Ymse to let her be 
tempted by voices begging for one plum, one almond, or the last 
spoonful of jam. It took away a great deal of the pleasure of 
jingling the keys, and having a voice in choosing the pudding. 

The two elder boys went to their tutor, the other children to the 
nursery, except Elizabeth, who was rummaging in her little box, 
and David, whom Miss Fosbrook found perched on the ledge of 
the window, reading a book that did not look as if it were meant 
for men of his size. 

But Miss Fosbrook thought David like the oldest person in 
the house — infinitely older than John, who could do nothing 
better than he except running and bawling, and a good deal 
older than even Hal and Sam. Kay, there were times when he 
raised his steady eyes and slowly spoke out his thoughts, when 
she felt as if he were much more wise and serious than her 
twenty-years-old self. 

'' Well, Davy," she askedn^ at the sound of the lesson-bell 
the little old man uncrossed his sturdy legs, closed his book, 
and arose with a sigh, '' have you found out all about it t " 

** I have found out why a pig is a profitable investment^** he 
answered gravely. 

*«Andwhyr 

" Because be will feed upon xefoae^ and fatten npon ebeap 

Q 
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food/' said David, in the words of his book ; " only I eanH 
make out why. Do you know, Miss Fosbrook f " 

" I don't quite see what you want to know, Davy." 

<< I want to know why a pig gets fat on barley-meal, when an 
ox wants mangel and oil-cake and hay. I asked Nurse, and 
she said little boys mustn't ask questions ; and I asked Purday, 
and he said it was because pigs is pigs, and oxen is oxen. Why 
do you think it is. Miss Fosbrook 1 " 

» ''I don't think ; I know it is because the great God has made 
one sort of creature to be easily fed, and made good for poor 
people to live upon," said Miss Fosbrook. 

David's eyes were fixed on her as if he still had questions 
to ask, and she was quite afraid of her powers of answering 
them, for he was new in the world, and saw the strangeness of 
many things to which older people become used by living with 
them, but which are not the less strange for all that. 

However, the trampling of many feet put an end to question 
and answer, and the day's work had to begin with the Psalms, 
and reading the Morning Lessons. Bessie was by far the best 
reader ; and David did very well, though he made very long 
stops to look deliberately at any long new word, and could not 
bear to be told before he had mastered it for himself. Even 
Susan was sadly given to gabbling and missing the little words 
that she thought beneath her attention; and the other two 
stumbled so horribly, that it was pain to hear thenu 

This beginning might be taken as the sign of how all would do 
their lessons. It is only a child here and there, generally a lonely 
one, to whom lessons can be anything but a toil and an obligation. 
Even with clever ones, who may be interested in some part of 
their study, some other branch will be disagreeable ; and there 
is nothing in the whole world to be learnt without drudgery, 
so it would be unreasonable to expect lessons to be regarded as 
delightful ; but there is one thing that is to be expected of any 
good child — not to enjoy lessons ; not to surpass others ; not to 
do anything surprising; only to make a conscience of doing 
what is required as well as possibki 
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Now do not many children seetn to think that they aie to 
receive as little as they can possibly take in without being 
punished ; or that, if they make any exertion, their teacheis 
ought to be so much obliged to them, that some gieat praise or 
reward is due to them ) 

Let us see whether anyone in Stokesley school-room was 
making a conscience of the day's taska It is not of much use 
to ask for any at present in Johnnie — not for a whole week, 
as Annie would declare; he does not know his single Latin 
declension; his spelling is all abroad; his geography wild; 
yet though turned back once, he misses the fine by just saying 
his lessons passably the last time. They perhaps ought, in 
strict justice, to have been sent back ; but Miss Fosbrook was 
very glad to be saved the uproar that would have ensued, and 
almost wondered whether she were not timidly merciful to the 
horrible copy and the greasy slate. But Johnnie had no fincy 
and was as proud of it as if he had been a good boy. '' She 
hadn't caught him out," he said, as if his kind governess had 
been his enemy. 

As to Annie, her French verbs were always dreadful things 
to hear, and the little meny face, usually so bright, used to 
grow quite deplorable with ike trouble she took not to use her 
mind. Using her memory was bad enough, but saying thihgs 
by heart was an afiOiction she was used to, and it was very 
shocking of Miss Fosbrook to require her to find out 
haw many years Kichard IL had reigned, if he began in 
1377 and ended in 1399. Susan prompted her, however; 
so she really got a triumph over Miss Fosbrook, and was qoite 
saved from thinking. Oh, but the teasing woman ! she silenced 
Susan, and would have thU poor injured Annie tell how old 
the tiresome man wa& ** Began to reign at eleven years old, 
dethroned after twenty-two years ; how old was he I " Annie 
found bursting out crying easier than thinking, and then they 
all cried out^ '' Nanny, the pig I " and Miss Fosbroof had the 
barbarity to call that foolish crying ! What might one cry for, 
if not at being asked how old Bichard IL was I If the fine 

Q 2 



lie pud, there was no use in stopping ; so AmnB liowled 
.tin Mifli Fosbrook turned her oat to finish on the stain; and 
as Nmae Freeman was out with the little ones» there was no 
one to eomf <»t her ; so she cried tiU she was tired, and when 
the noise eeased, Susan was allowed to eome and ooax heiv and 
fetch her back to go on with her copj, as soon as her hand 
was steadj enough. 8he feh Teiy foolish hj this time, and 
thou^ DaYid e jed her nther angril j and eontemptaonsly ; so 
she crept qoietl j to her comer, and felt md and low-spirited all 
the rest of the morning. Kow tiuU thirty-three had eome into 
her head, it seemed so stupid not to have thoo^t of it in time ; 
and then she would have saved her farthings and her eyes 
would not have been so hot 

Maybe, too, Susan's French phrases would not have been 
turned back. ^liss Fosbrook would have giyen a great deal not 
to have been obliged to do it, bat she had prompted flagrantly 
already, and a teacher is obliged to have a conscience quite as 
much as a scholar ; so the book was given back, and Susan spent 
twelve minutes in see-eawing herself and going over the 
sentences in a rapid whispering gabble, a serious worry to the 
governess in listening to Bessie's practising and David's reading, 
but she thought it would be a hardship to be forbidden to 
leam in her own way at that moment, and forbore. David was 
interrupted in his '* Little Arthur's History/' and looked rather 
cross about it, for Susan to try again. She made all the same 
blunders — and more too I Back again I Poor Susie I Once, 
twice, thrice, has she read those stupid words over, and knows 
letss of them than before. Davy's loud voice will go into her 
understanding instead of those French phrases. She looks up 
in dull stupefaction. 

William Eufus is disposed of, and David, as grave as a judge, 
IB taking up lus sL^te, looking a little fussed because there is a 
scratch in the comer. " Well, Susan," says Miss Fosbrook. 

Susan Jumps up in desperation, and puts her hands behind 
her. Oh dear 1 oh dear I all that the gentlemen on a journey 
weie saying to one another has gone clean out of her head I 
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She cannot leoollect the three first words. She only remembers 
that this is the third time, and another farthing is gone I She 
stands and stares. 

" Susan," says Miss Fosbrook severely, " you never tried to 
learn this." 

Susan gives a little gasp; and Elizabeth, who has said 
her French without a blunder, puts in an unnecessary and 
not very sisterly word : " Susan never will learn her French." 

Susan's honest eyes fill with tears, but she gulps them back. 
She will not cry away another farthing, but she does feel it very 
eross in Bessie, and she is universally miserable. 

Ghnstabel feels heated, wearied, and provoked, and as if she 
were fast losing her own temper ; and that made her resolve 
on mercy. 

*' Susie," she said with an effort^ *' run twice to the great lime- 
tree and back. Then take the book into my room, read this 
over three times, and we will try again." 

Susan looked surprised, but she obeyed, came back, and 
repeated the phrases better than she had ever said French 
before. She was absolutely surprised and highly pleased, 
and she finished off h6r other lessons swimmingly; but oh, 
she was glad to be rid of them ! Yes, they were off her mind, 
and so she deserved that they should be ! She flew aws^ to 
the nursery, and little Sarah was soon crowing in her arms. 

Elizabeth 1 Not a blunder in French verbs or geography — 
veiy tidy copy. French reading good ; English equally so, only 
it ended in a pout, because there was not time for her to go on 
to see what became of Carthage ; and she was a most intolerable 
time in learning her poetry out of the book of Headings, or 
rather she much preferred reading the verses in other parts of 
the book to getting perfect in her lesson, and then being obliged 
to turn her mind to arithmetic Miss Fosbrook called her 
three times ; and at last she turned round peevishly at being 
interrupted in the middle of the '' Friar of Orders Gray," and 
repeated her twenty lines of Cowper^s '* Winter's Walk^' in • 
doleful whine^ though without a blunder. 
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It was one of tbe horrible novelties that Miss Fosbrook 
bringing in, that she expected people to ondeistand their soma 
as well as work them. She gave mach shorter ones, to be soie, 
than Mamma, who did nometimes set a long multiplication sum 
of such a huge size, that it looked as if it were meant to keep 
the victim out of the way ; but who would not prefer casting 
up any length of figures, to being required to explain the 
meaning of " carrying ** 1 

Beally, if it had not been for the pig, that shocking question 
might have led to a mutiny in the school-room. When it was 
bad enough to do tt^e thing, how could anyone ask what was 
meant by the operation, and why it was performed I 

What did Bessie do when her sum was being overlooked) 
Miss Fosbrook read on : "4 from 8, 4 ; 7 from 1 — Show's this, 
Bessie) 7 from 10 are — " 

'^ 3, and 1 are 4,'' dolorously, as her 3 was changed. 

" Now then, what next 1 " 

" Carry one." 

" What did I tell you was meant by carry one f " 

** The tens," said Bessie, not in the least thinking " the tens " 
had anything to do with the matter, but only that she had 
heard something about them, and could thus get rid of the subject 

"Now, Bessie, what tens can you possibly mean? Think a little." 

*' Tm sure you said tens once," said injured innocence. 

"That was in an addition sum. See, here it is quite 
different. I told you." 

Bessie put on a vacant stare. She was not going to attend to 
what she did not like. 

Miss Fosbrook saw the face. She absolutely shrank from 
provoking another fit of crying, and went quickly through the 
explanation. She saw that her words might as well have been 
spoken to the slate. Bessie neither listened nor took them in. 
Not all her love for her dear Christabel Angela could stir her 
up to make one effort contrary to her inclinations. The slate was 
giveff back to her, she wiped out the sum in a pet, and ran away. 

Miss Fosbrook turned round. David, whose lessons had 
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been perfectly repeated an hour ago, was sitting eroes-legged in 
the window, with his slate and pencil, and a basket of bricks, 
his great delight, which he was placing in rows. 

"Miss Fosbrook," said he, "isn't this it? Twelve bricks; 
take away those seven, then — 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 — ^the twelve is only 
5 : the 10 is gone, isn't it ? so you must leave one out of the 
next figure in the upper line of the sum." 

Now Davy had only begun arithmetic on the governess's 
arrival, but he had learnt numeration and addition in her way. 
She was so delighted, that she stooped down and kissed him, 
saying, ** Quite right, my little man." 

Davy rather disapproved of the kiss, and rubbed his brown- 
hoUand elbow over his face, as if to clear it off. 

"Well," thought Christabel, as she hurried away for five 
minutes' peace in her own room before the dinner-bell, " it is a 
comfort to have one pupil whose whole endeavour is not tc 
frustrate one's attempts to educate him." 

Poor young thing! that one little bit of sense had quite 
cheered her up. Otherwise she was not one whit less weary 
than the children. She had been learning a very tough lesson 
too — ^much harder than any of theirs ; and she was not at all 
certain that she had learnt it right 

Now, readers, of all the children, who do you think had used 
the most conscience at the lessons I 



CHAPTER VL 



What an entirely different set of beings were those Stokedey 
children in lesson-time and out of it 1 Talk of the change of 
an old thorn in winter to a May-bush in spring! that waa 
nothing to it ! 

Poor, listless, stolid, deplorable logs, with bowed backs and 
croased ankles, pipy voices and heavy eyes ! Y^o would 
believe that these were the merry, capering^ noisy creatunk, full 
of fun and riot, clattering and screeching^ and da nci n g about 
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with ecstasy at Sam's infonnation that there was a bonfire 1^ 
the potato-house ! 

''A bonfire!" said the London governess, thinlring of 
illaminations ; '' what can that be for 1 " 

" Oh, it is not for anything," said Susan ; " it is Purday 
burning weeds. Don't you smell themt How nice they are I 
I was afraid it was only Fanner Smith burning couch." 

All the noses were elevated to scent from afar a certain 
smoky odour, usuaUy to be detected in July breezes, and which 
reminded Miss Fosbrook of a brick-field. 

" Potatoes ! Potatoes ! We'll roast some potatoes, and have 
them for tea 1 " bellowed all the voices ; so that Miss Fosbrook 
could hardly find a space for very unwillingly saying, 

** But, my dears, I don't know whether I ought to let you 
play with fire." 

" Oh, we always do," roared the children ; and Susan added, 

*' We always roast potatoes when there's a bonfire. Mamma 
always lets us ; it is only Purday that is cross." 

" Yes, yes ; Mamma lets us." 

" WeU, if Sam and Susan say it is right, I trust to them,** 
said Miss Fosbrook gladly ; ** only you must let me come out 
and see what it is. I am too much of a Londoner to know." 

" Oh yes ; and we'll roast you some potatoes." 

So the uproarious population tumbled upstairs, there to be 
invested with rougher brown-holland garments than those that 
already concealed the sprigged cottons of the girls ; and when 
the five came down again, they were so much alike in dress, 
that it was not easy to tell girls from boys. Susan brought 
little George down with her, and ofif the party set. Sam and 
Hal, who had been waiting in the hall, took Miss Fosbrook 
between them, as if they thought it their duty to do the 
honours of the bonfire, and conducted her across the garden, 
through the kitchen-garden, across which lay a long sluggish 
bar of heavy and very odorous smoke, to a gate in a quickset 
hedge. &ere were some sheds and cart-houses, a fagot pile, 
various logs of timber, a grindstone, and — that towards which 
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all the eight children rushed with whoope of ecstasy — a heap of 
smoking rubbish, chiefly dry leaves, and peas and potato 
haulm, with a laige allowance of cabbage stamps — all extremely 
earthy, and looking as if the smouldering smoke were a wonder 
from so mere a heap of dirt. 

No matter 1 There were all the children round it, some on 
their knees, some jumping ; and voices were crying on all sides, 
" jolly, jolly ! ** " Til get some potatoes ! " " Oh, you must 
have some sticks first, and make some ashes." ** There's no 
flame — not a bit I" ''Get out of the way, can't you? HI 
make a hot place.'' " We'll each have our own oven, and roast 
our own potatoes 1 ** " Don't, Sam ; you're pushing me into 
the smoke 1 " 

This of course was from Elizabeth ; and there followed, 
"Don't, Bessie, you will tread upo% Georgie. — Yes, Greorgie, 
you shall have a place." 

" Sticks, sticks 1 " shouted Henry ; while Sam was on his 
knees, poking out a species of cavern in the fire, where some 
symptoms of red embers appeared, which he diligently pufled 
with his mouth, feeding it with leaves and smaller chips in a 
very well practised way. " Sticks, Annie 1 Johnnie 1 Davy ! 
get sticks, I say, and we'll make an oven." 

Annie obeyed; but the two little boys were intent on 
imitating Sam on another side of the fire, and Johnnie uttered 
a gruff" ** Get 'em yourself," while David took no notice at alL 

Perhaps Hal would have betaken himself to no gentle means 
if Susan had not hastily put in his way a plentiful supply of 
dead wood, which she had been letting little George think he 
picked up all himself ; and there was keen excitement, which 
Chnstabel could not help sharing, while under Sam's breath 
the red edges of the half-burnt chip glowed, flushed, widened, 
then went sparkling doubtfully, slowly, to the light bit of 
potato-stalk that he held to it, glowing as he blew — fading, 
smoking, when he took breath. Try again — puff, puff, puff 
diligently ; the fire evidently has a taste for the delicate little 
shaving that Annie has found for it; it seizes on it; another 
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— another ; a flame at last. Hurrah ! pile on more ; not too 
mucL "Don't put it outl'^ Oh, there! strong flame-r 
coming crackling up through those smothering heaps of stick 
and haulm ; it won't be kept down ; it rises in the wind ; it is 
a red flaring banner. The children shriek in transports of 
admiration, little George loudest of all, because Susan is holding 
him tight, lest he should run into the brilliant flame. Miss 
Fosbrook is rather appalled, but the children are all safe on 
the windward side, and seem used to it ; so she supposes it 
is all right, and the flame dies down faster than it rose. It is 
again an innocent smouldering heap, like a volcano after an 
eruption. 

'' We must not let it blaze again just yet," said Sam ; " keep 
it down well with sticks, to make some nice white ashes for 
the potatoes. See, TU make an oven." 

They were all stooping round this precious hot comer, some 
kneeling, some sitting on the ground, David with hands on his 
sturdy knees — all intent on nursing that creeping red spark, as 
it smouldered from chip to chip, leaving a black trace wherever 
it went, when through the thick smoke, that was like an abso- 
lute curtain hiding everything on the farther side, came headlong 
a huge bundle of weeds launched overwhelmingly on the fire, 
and falling on the children's heads in an absolute shower, 
knocking Johnnie down, but on a soft and innocent side of the 
fire among the cabbage-stumps, and seeming likely to bury 
Sam, who leant over to shelter his precious oven, and pufled 
away as if nothing was happening, amid the various shouts 
around him, in which " Purday " was the most audible word. 

" Ah, so you've got at he, after all," said Purday, leaning on 
the fork with which he had thrown on the weeds. " Nothing 
is safe from you." 

" What, you thought you had a new place, Purday, and cir- 
cumvented us ! " cried Hal ; " but we smelt you out, you old 
rogue ; we weren't going to be baulked of our bonfire.** 

Miss Fosbrook here ventured on asking if they were doing 
mischief; and Purday answered with an odd gruff noisoi 
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** Mischief enough — ay, to be sure — hacking the fire all abroad. 
It%-what they're always after. I did think I'd got it safe out 
ol their way this time." 

"Then," in rather a frightened voice, for she felt that it 
would be a tremendous trial of her powers, "should I make 
them come away f " 

" Catch her I " muttered HaL 

There was horror and disapprobation on Susan's face. Annie 
stood with her mouth open ; while John, throwing himself on 
the ground with fury, rolled over, crying out something about, 
" I won't," and " very cross ; " and David lay flat on his face, 
pufi&ng at his own particular oven, like a little Wind in an old 
pictura Sam waited, leaning on the ashen stick that served 
him as a poker. It was the most audacious thing he had ever 
heard. Rob them of their bonfire 1 Would that old traitor of 
a Purday abet hert 

Perhaps Purday was as much astonished as the rest; but, 
after all, much as the children tormented his bonfires, overset 
his haycocks, and disturbed his wood-pile, he did not like 
anyone to scold them but himself, much less the new London 
lady ; so he made up an odd sort of grin, and said, " Ko, no. 
Ma'am, it ain't that they do so much harm ; let 'em bide ; " and 
he proceeded to shake on the rest of his barrowful, tumbling 
the weeds down over David's cherished oven in utter disregard ; 
but the children cried with one voice, " Hurrah ! hurrah 1 
Purday, we don't do any harm, so don't ever grumble again. 
Hurrah!" 

" And I don't care for her, the crosspatch," said Johnnie to 
Annie, never hearing or heeding Miss Fosbrook's fervent "I 
am so glad 1 " 

And as long as the foolish boy remembered it, he always did 
believe that Miss Fosbrook was so cross as to want to hinder 
them from their bonfire, only Purday would not let her. 

Miss Fbsbrook did not trouble herself to be understood ; she 
was relieved to have done her duty, and be free to rejoice in 
and share the pleasure. She ran about and collected materialt 
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for Sam till she was out of breath, and joised in all the excite- 
ment as the fire showed symptoms of reviving, after being 
apparently crushed out by Purday. Sam and Susan, at leasts 
believed that she had only spoken to Purday because she thought 
it right ; but even for them to forgive interference with their 
bonfire privileges was a great stretch. 

At last she thought it time to leave them to their own deviceSy 
and seize the moment for some quiet reading ; but she had not 
reached the house before little steps came after her, and she 
saw Elizabeth running fast 

'' They are so tiresome/' she said " Sam won't let me stand 
anywhere but where the smoke gets into my eyes, and George 
plagues so 1 May I come in with you, dear Christabel ) " 

"You are very welcome," said Miss Fosbrook, "but I am 
sorry to hear so many cpmplainta" 

" They are so cross to me," said Bessie ; " they always are," 

" You must try to be cheerful and good-humoured with them, 
and they will leave oflf vexing you." 

" But may I come in 1 It will be a nice time for my secret" 

Christabel saw little hope for her intended reading, but she 
was always glad of a space for making Bessie happy, so she 
kindly consented to the bringing out of the little gi4's treasury^ 
and the dismal face grew happy and eager. The subjects of the 
drawings were all clear in her head ; that was not the difficulty, 
but the cardboard, the ribbon, the real good paints. One 
little slip of card Miss Fosbrook hunted out of her portfolio ; 
she cut a pencil of her own, and advised the first attempt to 
be made upon a piece of paper. The little bird that Bessie 
produced was really not at all bad, and her performance was 
quite fair enough to make it worth while to go on, since Miss 
Fosbrook well knew that mammas are pleased with works of 
their children, showing more good-will than skill For whyt 
Their value is in the love and thought they show. 

The little bird was made into a robin with the colours in a 
paint-box that Bessie had long ago bought ; but they were so 
weak and muddy, that the result was far from good enough for 
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a pnasent, and it was agreed that real paints must be procuied 
as well as ribbon. Miss Fosbrook offered to commission her 
sisters to buy the Prussian blue, lake, and gamboge in London, 
and send them in a letter. This was a new idea to Bessie, and 
she was only not quite decided between the certainty that 
London paints must be better than country ones, and the desire 
of the walk to fionchamp to buy some ; but the thought that 
the ribbon, after all, might be procured there, satisfied her. 
The little doleful maid was changed into an eager, happy, chatter- 
ing child, full of intelligence and contrivance, and showing 
many pretty fancies, since there was no one to tease her 
and laugh at her; and her governess listened kindly and 
helpfully. 

Miss Fosbrook could not help thinking how much happier 
her little companion wodld have been as an only child, or with 
one sister, and parents who would have made the most of her 
love of taste and refinement, instead of the hearty busy parents, 
and the rude brothers and sisters, who* held her cheap for 
being unlike themselves. But then she bethought her, that 
perhaps Bessie might have grown up vain and affected, had all 
these tastes been petted and fostered, and that perhaps her little 
hardships might make her the stronger, steadier, more useful 
woman, instead of living in fancies. It was the unkindness on 
one side, and the temper on the other, that made Miss Fosbrook 
uneasy. 

The work had gone on happily for nearly an hour, and Bessie 
was copying a forget-me-not off a little painted card-board pin- 
cushion of her own, when steps were heard, little trotting steps, 
and Susan came in with little George. He had been pushed 
down by Johnnie, and was rather in a fretful mood ; and Susan 
had left all her happy play to bring him in to rest and comfort 
him, coming to the school-room because Nurse Freeman was 
out Before Elizabeth had time to hide away her doings^ 
George had seen the bright pincushion, and was holding out 
his hands for it Bessie hastily pocketed it George burst out 
crying; and Susan, without more ado, threw herself on her 
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sister, and, pinioning Bessie's slight arm by the greater strength 
of her firm one, was diving into her pocket in spite of her 
struggles. 

"Susan, leave off," said Miss Fosbrook; ''let your sister 
alone. She has a right to do what she likes with her own." 

'' It is so cross in her," said Susan, obeying however, but only 
to snatch np little George, and hug and kiss him. *' Poor dear 
little man 1 is Betty cross to Ima) There 1 there 1 come with 
Sue, and sh^ll get him something pretty." 

'' Susie, Susie, indeed it's only that I don't want him to spoil 
it," said Elizabeth, distressed. 

'' A f oohsh thing like that I Why, the only use of it is to 
please the children ; but you are just such a baby as he is," said 
Susan, still pitying George. 

''You had better put your things away, Bessie," said Miss 
Fosbrook, interfering to stop the dispute; and as soon as 
Elizabeth was gone, and George a little pacified by an ivory 
ribbon-measure out of Miss Fosbrook's work-box, she observed 
to Susan, " My dear, you must not let your love for the litUe 
ones make you unjust and unkind to Bessie." 

" She always is so unkind to them," said Susan resentfully. 

" I don't think she feels unkindly ; but if you tyrannize oveir 
her, and force her to give way to them, you cannot expect her 
to like it" 

" Mamma says the elder must give way to the younger^" said 
Susan. 

" You did not try whether she would give way." 

"No, because I knew she wouldn't; and I could not have 
my little Geoigie vexed." 

"And I could not see my little Susie violent and ni^jnst,'* 
said Miss Fosbrook cheerfully. " Justice first, Susan ; you had 
no right to rob Bessie for George, any more than I should have 
to give away a dinner of your papa's because he had refused 
a beggar." 

" Papa never would," said Susan, rather going off from tht 
pointb 
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"Very likely; but do you understand me, Susan! I will 
not have Bessie /orce^/ out of her rights for the little ones. Not 
Bessie only, but nobody is to be tyrannized over; it is not 
right" 

Bessie is so nonsensical," was all Susan said, looking glum. 
Very likely she may seem so to you ; but if you knew moi6| 
you would see that all is not nonsense that seems so to yon. 
Some people would admire her ways." 

"Yes, I know," said Susan. "Mrs. Greville told Mrs. 
Brownlow that Bessie was the only one among us that waa 
capable of civilisation ; but Mrs. Greville is a fine lady, and we 
always laugh at her." 

"And now," as Bessie returned, "you want to go out to 
your play again, my dear. Will you leave Georgie with us t " 

Susan was a little doubtful about trusting her darling with 
anyone, especially one who could take Bessie's part against him ; 
but she wished exceedingly to be present at the interesting 
moment of seeing whether the potatoes were done enough, and 
George was perfectly contented with measuring everything on 
the ribbon, so she ran quickly off, without the manners to thank 
Miss Fosbrook, but to assure the rest of the party that the 
governess really was very good-natured, and that she would save 
her biggest and best potato for Miss Fosbrook's tea. 

Christabel managed very happily with little George, though 
not quite without offending Elizabeth, who thought it very hard 
to be desired to put away her painting instead of tantalizing 
her little brother with the sight of what he must not have. 
Mi8s Fosbrook could not draw her into the merry game with 
little George, which made his shouts of glee ring out through 
the house, and meet Nurse Freeman's ear as she came in-doois 
with the baby, and calling at the school-room door, summoned 
him off to his tea, as if she were in a pet with Miss Fosbrook 
for daring to meddle with one of her own nursery children. 

Nothing more was heard of the others, and Christabel and 
Elizabeth both read in peace till the tea-bell rang, and they 
went down and waited and waited, till Miss Fosbrook aooeptod 
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Bessie's offer of going out to call the rest But Bessie ntmned 
no more than the rest ; and the goyemess set forth herself but 
had not made many steps before the voices of the rabble rout 
were heard, and they all were dancing and clattering about her, 
while Susan and Hal each carried aloft a plate containing articles 
once brown, now black, and thickly powdered with white ashes^ 
as were the children themselves up to their very hair. 
* As a slight concession to grown-up people's prejudices, they 
did, at the risk of their dear potatoes getting cold, scamper up 
to perform a species of toilette, and then sat down round the 
teartable, Susie, David, and Sam each vociferous that Miss 
Fosbrook should eat " my potato that I did on purpose for hen" 
Poor Miss Fosbrook ! she would nearly as soon have eaten the 
bonfire itself as those cinder-coated things, tough as leather 
outside, and within like solid smoke. Indeed the children, 
who had been bathing in smoke all day, had brought in the air 
of it with them ; but their tongues ran fast on their adventures, 
and their taste had no doubt that their own bonfire potatoes 
were the most perfect cookery in art ! Miss Fosbrook picked 
out the most eatable bits of each of the three, and managed to 
satisfy the three cooks, all zealous for their own. Other people's 
potatoes might be smoky, but each one's own was delicious— 
^' quite worthy of the pig when he was bought," thought Miss 
Fosbrook ; but she made her real pleasure at the kind feeling to 
cover her dislike of the black potatoes, and thus pleased the 
children without being untrue. 

"Line upon line, precept upon precept; here a little, and 
there a little." That is the way habits are formed and charao- 
ters made ; not all at once. So there had been an opportunity 
for Susan to grow confirmed in her kindness and unselfishness, 
as well as to leam that tyranny is wrong, even on behalf of the 
weak; and Bessie, if she would take home the lesson, had 
received one in readiness to be cheerful, and to turn from her 
own pursuits to oblige others. Something had been attempted 
toward breaking her habit of being fretful, and thinking herself 
injured. It remained to be seen whether the many little things 
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that were yet to happen to the two girls would be 80 used aa to 
strengthen their good habits or their bad oneSp 



CHAPTER VTL 

It is not worth while to go on describing every day at Stokesley, 
since lessons were far too much alike ; and play-times, though 
varied enough for the house of Merrifield, might be less enter- 
taining to the readers. 

Enough to say, that by Saturday afternoon John had not 
only forfeited his last farthing, but was charged with another 
into next week, for the poor pleasure of leaving his hat on the 
school-room floor because Elizabeth had told him of it At 
about four o'clock it set in for rain, catching the party at some 
distance from home, so that, though they made good speed, the 
dust turned into mud, and clung fast to their shoes. 

David, never the best runner, was only in time to catch 
Johnnie by the skirt upon the third step of the staircase, crying 
out, "The pigl" but Johnnie, tired of the subject, and in a 
provoking mood, twitched away his pinafore, crying, ''Bother 
the pig ! '* and rushed up after the four who had preceded him, 
leaving such lumps of dirt on the edge of every step, that when 
Miss Fosbrook came after with Elizabeth she could not but 
declare that a shower was a costly artida 

" You see," observed Susan, '' when it^s such fine weather it 
puts one's feet out of one's head." 

While Sam, Henry, and Bessie were laughing at Susan for 
this speech, little George trotted in, crying outy ''Halty man 
come, Halty man come ; Georgie want sweetie 1 * 

" The Gibraltar man 1 ** cried John and Annie with one voioe^ 
and they were at the bottom of the stairs with a bound. 

"Oh, send him away, send him away. Theyll spend aU 
their money, and there will be none left!" was David's cry; 
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SdB, pfe i e, 1[» FoelxoQk, send the Gibnhar man 
ftxtd doB t let bfm enKy* cxiad DftTid quite p— Binnetely. 
I ! he wiR cxrme ercxj Sataxdmr, and theyll alwmjB 
i|iei]d all tihcxr m-oxteT.' 

''Bat, mj friexkd,* said MisB Fosbrook good-bmnouiedty, 
** mpp ^jee we hare no nght to bankh the Gibnitar man t " 
** I don't wan't him,' said Bessie ; ''it makes mj fingen 



'^ You're no good," said Dayid Tehementlj. ''I don't like 
jon, and I hate the Gibraltar man, taking awaj all our money 
from poor Hannah * 

** Genii J, gentl J, Davie ; nobody makes you spend your 
money; and perhaps the poor man has children of his own 
who want food as much as Hannah's do." 

** Then can't they eat the Gibraltar rock and bulls' eyes t " 

Sam suggested that this diet would make them sick; to 
which poor little earnest David answered, that when once the 
pig was bought, he would give all his money for a whole month 
to the Gibraltar man, if he would not oome for the next four 
weeks. 

And Christabel thought of what she had once read, that 
people would oftoD gladly put away from their children or 
(rionds the very triids that are sent by Heaven to prove and 
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stxengiheD their will and power of resisting self-indulgence. 
Before she had quite thought it out, the quick steps were back 
again, and Sam greeted the entrance of John thus : '' Well, if 
that isn't a shame I Have you been and done Sukey out of all 
that, Jackr 

" It was only three bulls' eyes," said Susan, following. " You 
know he had nothing of his own, and it was so hard, and Annie 
gave him some." 

"And Nurse some," added HaL "Trust Jackie for taking 
care of himself." Well he might say so, considering how full 
were John's mouth, hands, and pockets. 

"And Davie has had nothing!" said kind Susan. "Here, 
Davie ! " holding out to him an amber-like piece of barley-sugar. 

"I don't want your stuff," said David roughly. "You've 
spent all away from the pig." 

"No, Davie, indeed, only twopence," said Susan; "pray 
have a bit" 

" You might at least say thank you," said Miss Fosbiook. 

But how difficult is that middle road which is the only right 
one 1 David, being too much set on one single purpose, good 
though it was, could see nothing else. It was right and 
generous to abstain from sweets with this end in view ; but it 
was wrong to be rude and unthankful to the sister who meant 
all so kindly, and was the most unselfish of alL She turned 
round to Elizabeth with the kind offer of the dainty she had 
not even tasted herself, but was not more graciously treated. 

"How can you, Susie 1 it is all pulled about with youz 
fingers." 

This was a matter on which the Misses and Masters 
Mernfield were not wont to be particular; and with one of 
the teasing laughs that Bessie hated, Sam exclaimed as Susan 
turned to him, " Yes, thank you, Sukey, I don't miad finger 
sauce," but not before John was stretching out a hand glazed 
with sugar, and calling out, "Oh, give it to mel" and as it 
disappeared in his brother's mouth, he burst out angrily, " How 
cross, Sam 1 You did that on purpose 1" 

b3 
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''Yes," said Sam, ''I did; for though pigs on four legs are 
all veiy well, I don't like pigs on two." ^ 

** Here, Jackie, never mind," said Susan, seeing him about to 
begin to crj, and offering him her last sugar-plnm. 

'' I don't want sugar-plums, I want barley-sngar," said John 
deronring it nevertheless. 

" I haven't one bit more," said Susan r^retfully. 

''Have you had any yourself, Susan t" asked Sam. 

" No ; but I didn't want any." 

** Oh then, here Susie, I always keep a reserve," said Heniy. 
** No, no, not you. Jack ; I don't feed little pigs, whatever Susie 
does." 

And in spite of Susan, both the elder brothers set on John, 
teasing him about his greediness, till he burst out crying, and 
ran away to the nursery. Miss Fosbrook hated the teasing, but 
she thought it served John so rightly, that she would not save 
him from it ; and she only interfered to remind the others that 
their fingers would bring them in for fines unless they were 
washed before tea. 

" And how much have you spent t " reproachfully asked that 
rigid young judge, David ; but all the answer he got was a pull 
by the hair from Hal, and " Hollo, young one 1 am I to give my 
accounts to you 1 " 

David gravely put up his hand and smoothed his ruffled 
locks, repeating, in his manful way, ** I want to know what you 
have left for the pig t " 

Whereupon Hal laid hold of him, pulled him off the locker, 
and rolled him about on the floor like a puppy dog, crying, " HI 
tell you what, if you make such a work about it, 111 spend all 
my allowance, and not subscribe at alL" 

" Sam 1 " cried the tormented David, and " Sam ! " cried the 
governess, really afraid the little boy would be hurt ; but Sam 
only stood laughing with his back to the shutter, and Christabel 
herself hurried to the rescue, to pick Henry off his victim, 
holding an arm tight, while the child got up, and ran away to 
gsfe his hair re-brusb^d for te& 
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" Now, Hal, yon might have hurt him," argued the goyemess. 

" Very good thing for him too/' said the hrothers with one 
Yoice. 

She was very much shocked ; but when she thought it over 
she perceived that though Hal might be to blame, yet in the 
long run even this rough discipline might be more useful to her 
dear little David than being allowed to take upon him with his 
elder brothers, and grow conceited and interfering. 

Miss Fosbrook was not surprised when, next morning, a 
frightful bellowing was heard instead of Johnnie being seen, 
and she learnt that Master John was in the hands of Nurse 
Freeman, who was administering to him a dose in consequence 
of his having been greatly indisposed all night It must be 
confessed that Christabel was not very sorry to hear it, nor that 
Nurse would keep him to herself all day ; for bad company as 
Johnnie had been on the week-days, he had been worse on the 
Sunday. 

And when John came out on Monday, he looked like a 
different boy 3 he had lost his fractious, rebellious look ; he spoke 
as civilly as could be expected of a small Merrifield, and showed 
no signs of being set against his lessona To be sure it was a 
bad way of spending a Sunday, to be laid up with ailments 
brought on by over-eating ; but even this was better than spend- 
ing it, like the former one, in wilful misbehaviour ; and John, 
who knew that Papa, Mamma, brothers, and sisters all alike 
detested and despised real greediness, had been heartily ashamed 
of himself, both for this and his forfeits. A new week was a 
new starting-point, and he meant to spend this one well For 
indeed it is one of the blessings of our lives that we have so 
many stages — days, weeks, years, and the like — ^from each of 
which we may make fresh starts, feel old things left behind, and 
go on to lead a new hie. 

Besides, Johnnie was quite weQ now ; and perhaps no childi 
so well brought up, could have been so constantly naughty the 
whole week without some degree of ailment^ suspected neither 
by himself nor others. For this ia one of our real tnmUei^ 
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when either young or old, that sometimes there is a feeling of 
discomfort and vexation about us that, without knowing why, 
makes everything go amiss, causes everybody else to appear 
cross, and all tasks, all orders, all misadventures^ to become 
great grievances. Grown-up people feel this as well as children ; 
but they have gone through it often enough to know What is 
the matter, and they have, or ought to have, more self-command. 
But children have yet to learn by experience that the outer 
things are not harder and more untoward, so much as that they 
themselves are out of sorts. This is poor comfort ; and certainly 
it is dangerous to say to ourselves that being poorly is any 
excuse for letting ourselves be cross, or for not doing our best. 
If Mrs. Merrifield had thought so, what miserable lives her 
husband and children would have led 1 No, the way to use the 
certain ^t that the state of our bodies affects our tempers and 
spirits, is to say to ourselves, " Well, if this person or this thing 
do seem disagreeable, or if this work, or even this little bit of 
obedience, be very tiresome, perhaps it may really be only a 
fancy of mine, and if I go to it with a good will, I may work 
off the notion ; ** or, " Perhaps I am cross to-day, let me take 
good care how I answer." And a little prayer in our hearts will 
be the best help of alL Self-command and goodness will not 
come by nature as we grow up, but we must work for them in 
childhood. 

When the Monday allowances were brought out, and the pig's 
chance inquired into, David alone produced his whole sum, 
untouched by forfeiture or waste, and dropped it into "Toby 
Fill-pot. '' Elizabeth had her entire sixpence ; but a penny had 
been spent on a letter to Mamma, and she gave but one to the 
fund, in spite of the black looks she met from David. Sam 
had lost a farthing by the shower, and had likewise bought a 
queen's head, to write to his father. The rest, fourpence-three 
farthings, he paid over. Poor Johnnie 1 his last week's naughti- 
ness had exceeded his power of paying fines, and a halfpenny 
was subtracted from this week's threepence ; while the Gibraltar 
man bad consumed aH that fines had spared to little Annie, had 
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left Susan only threepence, and Henry but twopence-lialfpenny. 
ThiSy with twopence that Miss Fosbrook had found in her 
trayelling-bag, made one shilling and fourpence-farthing — a very 
poor collection for one week. David was quite melancholy. 

"Never mind," said Henry; "Mr. Carey's brother, the 
Colonel, is coming to stay here the last week in July, and he 
gives us boys half-arsovereign each, so that we might buy a 
stimning pig all ourselves twice over." 

" Always 1 He never did so but once," said Sam. 

" That was the only time he saw us, though," said Hal ; " and 
we were quite little boys then. Til tell you what. Sain, he'll 
give us each a sovereign this time, and then 111 buy a bow and 
arrows." 

" Stuff 1 " said Sam. " I hope he won't." 

" Why not 1" 

" I hate it 1 I hate saying thank you ; I shall get out of the 
way, if I can." 

"Sam has no manners!" said Hal, turning round to Miss 
Fosbrook. " To think that he had rather go without a sovereign 
or two than say thank you 1 " 

"/'m too much of a gentleman to lay myself out for 
presents 1" retorted Samuel; and the two boys fell on each 
other, buffeting one another, all in good part on Sam's side, 
though there was some temper and annoyance on Henry's. 

When Sam was out of hearing, Hal discoursed very grandly 
on the sovereign he intended Colonel Carey to give him, and the 
prodigious things he meant to do with it A gentleman once 
gave Osmond Greville two sovereigns ; why should not Colonel 
Carey be equally liberal? And to hear the boy, those two 
sovereigns would buy everything in the world, from the pig to 
a double-barrelled giUL David began to grow hurt, and to fear 
the Toby fund would be lost in this magnificence ; but £[al 
assured him that it would be a help, and they should all have a 
share in the pig, promising presents to everybody, which Susan 
and Annie expected with the more certainty that Sam was never 
present to laugh diwn these fine projects. 
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Indeed Mias Fosbrook had laughed at them ODoe or twice, 
and observed that she thought money earned or spared a better 
thing than money given ; and this caused Hal to cease to try to 
dazzle her, though he could not give up the pleasure of regaling 
his sisters in private with the wondei» to be done with Colonel 
Carey's possible sovereigns. 



CHAPTEK Vm. 



Thb second week was prosperous : the treasury made progress ; 
and Christabel began to feel as if her pupils were not beyond 
her management, as at first she had feared. Collectively they 
were less uncouth and bearish, not so noisy at their meals, nor so 
needlessly rude to one another ; and the habit of teasing Eliza- 
beth whenever there was nothing else to do was greatly lessened. 
Indeed Sam did not plague her himself, nor let his brothers do 
80, unless she tempted him by some very foolish whine or bit of 
finery ; and in such cases a little friendly merriment is a sound 
cure, very unlike the hateful fault of tormenting for tormenting's 
sake. 

Nor did Elizabeth give nearly so much cause for their rough 
laughter, since Miss Fosbrook had given wholesome food to her 
tastes and likings, partly satisfying the longing for variety, 
beauty, or interest which had made her discontented and restlesa 
Her head was full of her secret, and her pretty plans for her gift 
Such lovely drawings she saw in her mind's eye, such fairies, 
such delightful ships, kittens, babies in the cradle ! But when 
the pencil was in her hand, the lines went all ways but the right; 
her fairy was a grimy little object, whose second wing could 
never be put on ; the ships were saucers ; the kitten might have 
been the pig ; the baby was an owl in an ivy-bush ; and to look 
at the live baby in the cradle only puzzled her the more. Mist 
Fosbrook ^ve her real drawing lessons ; but boxes, palings, and 
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i!imble<lown sheds, done with a broad black pencH, did not 
seem to help her to what she wished. Yet sometimes her fingers 
produced what surprised and pleased herself and Christabel; and 
sho never was happier than when safely shut into Miss Fosbrook's 
bed-room with her card and her paint& She used to bolt herself 
in, with a little parade of mystery that made Annie exceedingly 
curious, though the others generally let it alone as "Bett/s 
fancy." 

Christabel w^ted to learn botany for her own pleasura She 
found a book which Susan and Bessie pronounced to be horridly 
stupid (indeed Annie called it nasty, and was reproved for using 
such a word), but when the information in it was minced up 
small, and brought out in a new form, Bessie enjoyed it ex- 
tremely. The whole party were delighted to gather flowers for 
Miss Fosbrook — the wetter or the steeper places they grew in the 
better ; but the boys thought it girlish to know the names ; and 
Susan, though liking gardening, did not in the least care for the 
inside of a flower. Elizabeth, however, was charmed at the 
loveliness that was pointed out to her ; and even Annie, when 
the boys were not at hand, thought it very entertaining to look 
at petals, stamens, and pistils, and to see that a daisy is made up 
of a host of tiny flowers. Both little sisters were having their 
eyes o])ened to see some of the wonder and some of the glory of 
this earth of ours. It made Bessie much less often tired of 
everything and everybody; though after all there is but one 
spirit that is certain never to be wearer or dis satisfied, and into 
that she had yet to grow. 

Fines were much less frequent : there were no foolish tears ; 
only one lesson of John's turned back, two of Annie's, one of 
Susan's ; some unbrushed hair of Susan's too— an unlucky men- 
tion of the raven by Annie in lesson-time — and some books left 
about by Sam. Henry's fines were the serious ones : he had t#o 
for incorrect sums, one for elbows on the table, three for talking, 
one for not putting his things away ; and besides, he could not go 
without a pennyworth of string ; and the Grevilles would have 
laughed at him if he had not bought some more marbles, 
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Bat what did that sigmfjr when Colonel Caiej was coming t 
and a sovereign would buy a pig three timea over — at least, if it 
WM quite a little one. Chriatabel wished the hope of that 
■orere^ had never occurred to him, for he seemed to think it 
quite set him free from the little self-restrainta by which the 
otheiB were earning the pleasure of nmbing the gift ; and though 
he still talked the most about the pig, he denied himself the 
least for it 

One eTening the boys came in with a great piece of news. 
Their tutor had read in the paper that Admiral Penrose waa 
appointed to the Ramiliet, to take command in the Me>litor- 
ranean. He was a great friend of their father, and, said the 
boys, was most likely to make him his flag-captain. 

" And me a naval cadet I " said Hal " He aaid he would, 
when he was here 1 " 

" One of you, he said," put in Susan. 

" I know it will be me I " said HaL " He looked at the 
rising of my frigate, and said I knew all the ropea quite 
well ; and he told Papa he might be proud of such a son 1 " 

" Oh 1 oh 1 " groaned the aggrieved multitude. 

"Well — such a family; but he waa looking at me; and I 
know he will give me the appointment ; and I shall sail in his 
ahip— you'll see. And when I get to the Mediterranean, I'll tell 
you what I'll do — I shall kill a shark all my own self t " 

" A shark in the Mediterranean 1 " 

" Well, why shouldn't they get in by the Straits of Magellan 1 
Oh 1 is that the other place 1 Well, never mind — I'll shoot 
the shark." 

" Stuff, Hal I " said Sam rather grufBy. 

Hal went off on another tack. " Well, at least he baa set me 
down by this time ; and Papa will have me up to London for 
my outfit." 

" I hope you will have leave, and come and see ua," said Annie. 

"ni try; but, you see, I shall be an ofRcer on duty, and 
I dare aay Admiral Penrose will hardly be able to spare me ; 
but m send yon all presents out of my pay." 
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** Tonll spend all your pay on yourself/' said David. 

" Out of my prize-money then." 

** You can't get prize-money without a war/' said ElizabetL 

" Oh 1 don't let there be a war ! " cried Susan. 

'' Yes, but there is 1 " said Harry in a tremendous tone ; and 
as Miss Fosbrook held up her hands, " at least there was one in 
the Black Sea ; and I know there was a battle in the newspaper 
— at least, Mr. Carey read about Palermo." 

" I don't think Garibaldi in Sicily will put much prize-money 
into your pocket, Hal," said Miss Fosbrook. 

" Oh 1 but there's sure to be a war 1 and I shall get promoted, 
and be a man before any of you. I shall go about, and see 
condors, and lions, and elephants, and wear a sword — at leasts 
a dirk — while you are learning Latin and Greek at XfnclB 
John's 1 " 

" Don't make such a noise about it I " said Sam crossly. 

"I don't know why you should be the one to go/' said 
Elizabeth. " Sam is the eldest" 

" Yes ; but Sam is such a slow-coach. Papa said I was the 
only one fit to make a sailor of — at least, he said I was smart, 
and — Hollo 1 Sam, I won't have you kicking my legs 1 " 

" Don't keep up such a row then 1 " growled Sam ; but Hal 
was in too full swing to be reached by slight measure& He 
pushed his chair back, tucked up his feet like a tailor's, out of 
reach, and went on : " Then I shall come home in my cocked 
hat, like Papa's — at least, my cap^and come and ask for a 
holiday for you all at Uncle John's." 

Uncle John was an under-master at one of the great public 
schools, and the children were all a good deal in awe of him. 

" Uncle John won't give one for you / " said Sam. 

''Come, boys, I can't have this bickering," said Miss Fosbrook. 
" I can't see you trying which can be most provoking. Stand 
up. Kow, David, say grace. There, Annie, finish that bit of 
bread out of doors. Gro out, and let us have no more of this." 
She spoke now with much less fear of not being minded; and 
having seen one of the quarrelsome parties safe out of the 
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■chool-toom, she went to fetch from hei own room & ^vo 
tliat wanted mending; and on bei return found Sam alone 
tben, curled up over his leBBon-books on the locker, looking 
ao f^oomy, that ebe was afraid she had made him sulky, for 
irii^h aha would have been Teiy aony, stnce ahe had a lespect 
lOThim. 

"Wliat is the matter t' she asked; and his " Nothing " did 
not at all assure her that he was in a r^ht mood. She doubted 
irhether to leave him alone ; but presently thought be looked 
more unhappy than ill-tempeied, and ventured to speak, " Have 
yon a hard piece to learn T Perhaps I could help yon." 

He let ber come and look at bis book ; but, to her surprise^ he 
had before him a very easy problem in Euclid. 

" Indeed, if you only gave your mind to this," she said, " yon 
would soon make it out" 

"Stupid Btuftl" exclaimed Sam. "It is all along of that, 
and the rest of it, that I have got to be a land-lubber I " and he 
Uirew the book to the other end of the room. 

" Have you no chance 1 " said Miss Fosbrook, vrithont taking 
notice of this rudeness, for she saw that the boy could hardly 
contain himself. 

" So ! The Admiral did take notice of Hal ; and one day 
when I was slow at a proposition, my father aaid I was too 
block-headed to beat navigation into, and that Hal is a smart 
fellow, worth two of me. I know he is 1 I know that ; only 
if he would not make such an intolerable crowing " 

" Then you wish it very much t " 

" Wish it 1 Of course I do. Wby, my father is a sailor; and 
I remember the fury, and I saw the Calliope — his ship ihat he 
had in the war time. Before I was as big as little Qeoiga I 
always thought I should be a sailor. And now if Papa goes oat 
with Admiral Feuiose, and Hal too— oh t it will be ao horrid 
home I " 

" But can't you both go 1 " 

" So ; my father said be couldn't ask to have two of na pat 
down, unless perhaps some younger (me had a chance by and by. 



And Hal is tho Bharpeat, and does eveiTthiiig better than I can 
when he has a mind. Hj father says, among so many all can't 
ohooBB ; and if this place is to be mine, Hal may want to be in , 
the navy more than L Yea, it is all right, and Hal most go. 

Bnt — but — when my father is gone "and Sam fairly bu^ oat 

crying. "I didn't hardly know how different it ia with him 
away till this month. I was such a httle fellow when he went 
to tJiB Black Sea; bnt now — never mind, though 1" and he 
■tamped his foot on the floor. " Papa said il^ and it must be. 
Don't tell the othera, Miss Foabrook ; " and he resolutely went 
and picked np his Euclid, and b^an finding the place. 

" You will do your daty like a man, wherever yon are, Sam," 
aaid Christabel heartily. 

Sam looked as if he had latber that she had not said it^ 
but it was comfortable to him for all Uiat ; and though she kept 
farther compliments to herself she could not but think that 
there was no fear bnt that he would be a man, in the best eeuse 
of the word, before Hal, when she saw him so manfully put 
his sore grievance out of his head, and turn to the preaent 
business of conquering his lesson. Nor did she hear another 
word from him abont his disappointment 

It made bar dislike Henry's boasts more than ever ; and she 
used to cut them short as fast as she could, till the young 
chatterer decided that she was "aoss," and reserved all hig 
wonderful " at leasts " for his sisters, and his proofs of manliness 
for the Grevillea. 

The Gibraltar man did not come <m Saturday; and Miaa 
Foabrook had been the saving of several stamps by sending 
Bome qneer little letters in hei own to tSxa, Merrifield, so that 
on Vonday morning the hoard was increased to eeven-and- 
sixpence ; although between finee and " couldn't hetpt," Henry's 
sixpence had melted down to a halfpenny, which "was not 
worth while." 

On this day arrivod a servant 6om the Park, bringing « 
delicate little lilac envelope, stamped with a tiny toea, and 
diiected to Uiaa Merrifield. Hun vu another roee oo th« 
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top of the lilae paper; and the vritisg waa in a wtnj neat 
hand. 

Uj dflAT SuUlf 

Uanmu dadre* me to u; that ihe Itopat rou •nd Bands and 
Auoie will come to dine lurly to-morrow, and play with ma, and that 
lOaa Fosbar; will come with jon. Bha hopai yonr v«miii« u batter, 
and wDiild ba glad to hava har addraa* in London. 

I am yonr aSeoUonata 

Ida /PiPB'iii Qbxtiku, 

"Oh I Misa Foebtook, majr we got" cried the gi^ -with 
Bparkling eyes. 

MiB. Meirifield had written that one or two sach inyitationa 
might be accepted, but she had rather it did not happen too 
often, as visits at the Park were onsettling to some of the 
chUdren. So as this was the fiist, Christabel gladly consented, 
nthei curious and rather shy on her own account. 

Elizabeth begged for the roee, to copy it, and as there were 
no little ouea present to seize it, she was allowed to have it j 
while Susan groaned and eigbed over the misfortune of having 
to write a " horrible note " just at play-time ; and the boys 
tieated it as a sort of insult to the whole family that Ida 
ohonld have mistaken their gavemess'a noma 

" Tell her you won't go till ehe has it right," said Sam ; 
at which Annie made a vehement outcry of " So, no 1 " BOch 
as made them all lai^h at her t^iinT^'ng hini in earnest 

Suaao's note began — 

Uy dear Ida, 

We abnold— 

But then perceiving that something waa the matter with hei 
word, Susan sat and looked at it, till at last, perceiving that her 
w and had changed places, she tried putting a top to the «, 
and made it like an a ; while the filling np tbe o made it beooma 
% blot, such M caught Beseie'e eye. 
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" O Snaie, ytra voa't send such a thing as that npto Ida I " 

"So— that would be a ' horrible note,' " said her goTBmeas; 
and she ruled the lines again. 

"Dear me," said Susan impatiently; "can't one send a 
message np by the man that we'll all come, without thia foes 1" 

But Miss Foehrook said that would be very onciTil; and 
Susan, groaning, stretched every finger till the lines wen 
finished, and began again, in her scraggy ronnd'hond — getting 
safely through the " should," and also through ' ' like to come reij 
much ; " but when Miss Foehrook looked np next, she saw that 
the rest of the note consisted of— 

if.initim u at Qnndnununa'i, No. 13, St., GroreDKir Plooe. 

I am yonr affectioiiBt« 

SvsAitit^ UsaainiLD. 

" My dear, I am very sonj." 

" What I won't that do 1 " sighed Snsan, beginning to get 
into despair. 

Hiss Foabrook pointed to the word " Cbovenaor." 

" Oh dear I oh dear 1 I thought I had got that tiresome word 
this time. Why can't it put its m and lu into their proper 
senaibla places 1 " cried poor Snsan, to whom it was a terrible 
enemy. She used to try them in different places all the way 
round, in hopes that one might at last be right 

"Can't you remember what I told you, that the first 
Grosvenor was the grand huntsman 1 Oroneneur in French; 
that would show you where to put the » — ^roi, great" 

But Susan never wished to remember anything French; 
and Sam observed that " the man deserved to be spelt wrong 
if hs called himself by a French name. Why couldnt he be 
content to be Mr. Grandhunter 1" 

" But as he is not, we must spell his name right, or Mra, 
Greville will be shocked," said Miss Fosbrook. 

" Please can't yon scratch it out t " said the disconsolat* 

"/ should not like to -send » iu>t« with a scratch in it 
Besides, yours is hardly dviL" 
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"No, indeed," stud EUzabetli; "don't yoa know how people 
uuver invitations, Susie t PlI tell yon. ' Miss Snsanna, and 
Miss Elizabeth, and Misa Annie Merrifield wiU be vei; happy 

to do the bonoar of dining with ' Sam, why do yon Isogh 

at me always 1 " 

" Why, you are telling Ida yon will do her hononr \>j dimng 
with her." 

" People always do hononi when they dine," aaid ElizabeUL 
" I know they do." 

" They profess to raceiTd the honour, not confer it, ^eeat," 
said Miss Fosbrook, laughing ; " bnt I don't think tiiat is th« 
model for Susie's note. It would be as much too fonnal as hera 
waa too blunt" 

" Must I do it again t " said Soson. " I bad rather not go, 
if it is to be euch a plague." 

" Indeed, I fear you must, Susie, It is quite needful to learn 
how to write a respectable note ; reaUy a more difficult thing 
than writing a limg letter. I am sorry for you ; but it you were 
not BO careless in your lettera to ]lf amma this would come more 
easily to you." 

But this time Miss Fosbrook not only ruled another sheet, 
but wrote, in fair large-hand on a slate, the words, that Susan 
might copy them without fresh troubles : 

We sTs nmcli obliged to joat Msmma for h«r kind ioTitatioD. and aball 
have much pleamre in coming with Miss Fosbrook to dine with fon and 
■pend the day. I am tony to saj that Hunma vunot quite so well when 
laat we heard. Her addj:e8S is — No. 13, St., QnMrenor.pIant 

Susan thought that here were a very serious number of word^ 
and be^^ed hard for leave to leave out her eorrow. Of couiae 
she was sorry, but wbat waa the use of telling Ida so t 

Miss Foabrook thot^ht it looked better, but Susan might do 
as ehe pleased. 

"I wouldn't say i^ then," said Sam. "I wouldn't say it 
only to look better to Ida," With which woids he and Hal 
valked off to the gaiden. 
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Would it be believed! Susan, in her delight at being near 
the enJ, foigot the grand huntsman, and Biade the unlucky Place 
" Grovesnor," and then, in her haste to mend it, put her £nger into 
the wet ink, and smeared not only that word, but all the line above I 

It was a shame and a wonder that a girl of her age should 
be BO incapable of producing a creditable note; and Miss 
Fosbrook was ver; near ecoldiiig her but she had pity on the 
tearful eyes and weary fingers, and spoke cheerfully : " Then, 
that was almost the thing. One more trial, Susan, and yon 
need never be afraid of Ida's notes again." 

If Susan could not write notes, at least she was not cross ; 
uid it would be well if many who could send off a much 
bett«i performance with far less di£Gcnlty could go to work as 
patiently as she did, without one pettish word to Miss Fosbrook, 
though that lady seemed to poor Susie as hard a task-mistiees 
as if she could have helped it This time Uiss Fosbrook 
authorized the leaving out of the spending the day, and 
suggested that S. would be enough without flkAhole Suaanna, 
and she mercifully directed the cover to Uismieville. 

" There, my dear, you have worked haid (or your pleasure," 
she said, as Susan extended each hand to its broadest stretch 
to uncramp them, and stretched herself backwards as if she 
wanted to double her head down to her heels, " I shall give 
you a good mark, Susie, as if it had been a lesson." 

Susan deserved it, foi her patient perseverance had been all 
out of obedience, not in the mere deeire of having her note 
admired. Indeed, good child, at the best it was a very pool 
affair for a girl of twelve, and Hies Fosbrook was sshamed of 
it when she looked at Ida's lady-like little billet 

" But I wonder," said she to herself, " whether I shall feel as 
if I would change my dear stupid Susan for Miss Ida 1 " 

Meanwhile Susan flew screaming and leaping out into the 
garden in a mad tom-boy fashion; but that could well be 
pardoned, as there were only her sisterB to see hei; and the 
pleasure of having penevared and done her hoA was enoi4{h 
to make her heart and her limbs dance tor merriment. 
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Impend upon it^ however wietehed and miserable haid 
application to what ire do not like may seem at the moment, 
it is the only way to make play-times leall; deUdom. 



CHAPTER IX. 

UiBB FosBROOK 80on knew what Hm Memfield meant "hj 
taying that visits at the Fork misettled the children. Susan 
indeed, though liking anything that shortened lessons hy an 
host, and made a change, was not eo fond o{ being on her good 
behaviour at the Faik as to be greatly exalted at the proepect ; 
but Elizabeth and Annie were changed beings. They wra« 
constantl; breaking out wiUi some new variety of wonder. 
They wondered whether they should dine in the schoolroom, 
or at Mrs. Greville's luncheon ; they wondered if Mr. Greville 
would speak to them ; they wondered whether Fmulein Mun». 
terthal would be cross ; they wondered if Ida still played with 
dolls ; and they looked as if they thou^t themselves wonder- 
ful, too, for going out for a day I 

Ifay, the wondeia were at their tongnes' end even when 
lessons began, and pat their farthings in great peril ; and when 
they had nothing else to wonder at, they wondered when it 
would ha twelve o'clock, and took no pains to swallow enormona 
yawns. Once, over her copy, Elizabeth exclaimed, " Now I yva, 
this is necessary, Miss Foshrook I May not we wear our white 
frocksl" 

" They are not ironed," answered Susan. 

" Ob, do let me go and tell Mary I There's lots of time,* 
e^ Bessie, who had lately thought it cruel of the clock to 
point only to half-past ten, and never bethou^^t herself bovr 
Mary would like to be called off from hei scrubbing to iron three 
white frocks. 

" Would your Mamma wish it t " asked Christabel 

" Oh dear no," was Susan's answer ; " we always wear elsMi 
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ones of our every-day frocks. Our white ones are only foi 
dinner-partiefl and ChristmaB-treea" 

Bessie grumbled. " How cross 1 I hate those nos^ old 
spotter cottons ; " and Johnnie returned to the old story — 
" Little vain pussy-cat" 

Up went Miss Fosbrook'e waming pencil, she shook her head, 
and held out her hand for two fines. Elizabeth began to golp 
and sob. 

" Oh, don't, Betty 1 " cried Susan. " Stop while you can. 
You won't like goii^^ np with ted eyes. There, TU pay your 
fine ; and there's another for my speaking." 

" No, Susie ; that was not foolish speaking, but kind words,* 
said Miss Foehiook ; " hut no more now ; go on, Annie." 

But Annie, who was reading a little history of SL Paul, 
would call Cilicia, Cicilia, and when told to spell it she began 
to cry too decidedly for Susan's good-nature to check her tean. 
And not only did Elizabeth's copy look as if she hod written it 
with claws instead of fingers, but she was grieving over her 
spotted cotton instead of really seeking for places in her map. 
Thus the Moselle obstinately hid itself ; and she absolutely shed 
tears because Miss Foebrook declared that Frankfort w<u on the . 
Maine. For the first time she had her grammar turned bock 
upon her hands. How many mistakes Annie made would be 
really past telling ; for these two little girls bad their whole 
minds quite upset by the thought of a day's pleasure ; and as 
they never tried to restrain themselves, and to " be sober, be 
vigilant," they gave way before all the Httle trials in their paUia 
— were first careless, and then fractious. Perhaps when they 
were older they would find out that this uplifted sense ot 
excited expectation is the very warning to be heedful 

If Miss Foebrook had been a strict governess, she wonld ha%e 
told them they did not deserve to go at all ; or at any rate, that 
Bessie must repeat her grammar better, and re-write her copy, 
and that Annie's unlucky addition sum must be made to prore ; 
but she had seen her little aisteiB nearly as bad in prospect of a 
pantomime^ so she was merciful, and sent them in good time to 
a 3 
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hnA their hair, put on their spotted cottons, and wash off as 
modi as possible of the red mottling left by tiiose foolish tears. 

Their spirits rose again as fast as they had siink ; and it was 
R lively walk through the park to the great house, with a good 
deal of skipping and jiunpiug at first, and then, near the dora^ 
tt little aws and gravity. 

lliey wen taken through a side-door of the hall to the 
ecbool-room, where Ida and h^ goTemees received them. It 
was the first time that Chriatahel had seen her out of her 
beplomed hat, and she thought her a pleasant, bright-looking 
little girl, not at all set up or conceited. Her maave musUn, 
flonnced though it was up to her waist, showed that it had been 
wise to withstand Bessie's deeire for the white muslinaj but 
Miss Fosbrook had enough to do on her own account with the 
endeavour to understand the German governess's foreign accent, 
without attending to the children more than was necessary. 

It was not a very remarkable day, and the pleasures of it 
seemed hardly enough to justify the liltle girls' great excitement 
There was fint the dinner at the luncheon of the parents, where 
the children sat up rather formal and subdued, and not quite 
certain what all the dishes might contain, a little afraid of 
getting what they could not eat, though desirous of making 
experiments in tiiis Isnd of wonders. None of them had 
forgotten, and they thought no one else had, how Bessie had 
once come to disgrace by bursting out crying over the impossi- 
bility of finishing eome terrible rice-bordered greenish yellow 
stuff that bnmt her mouth beyond bearing, and whicb Ida 
called cony, and said people in the East Indies liked. How- 
ever, that was when Bessie had been a very little girl ; and she 
still continued adventurous, saying, " Yes, if you please," to 
outlets set round in a wreath, with all their bones sticking np, 
and covered with a reddish incrustation that Susan and Annie 
thought 80 unnatural, that they preferred the boiled chickao 
that at least they could nnderstand, though it had funny-looking 
aooompaniments in the Bance. And Hal's report of some 
■avoDiy jelly which he had once enconntered would har* 
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deterred them from the pink transpareiicy in tbo shape of t 
shell, if they had not seen Bessie getting on very well with it, 
Miss Fosbrook happily perceiving and cutting short Annie's 
intended inquiry whether it were nica To her great relief, this 
was the only wont of manners betrayed by her little savages, 
and she was able to keep her attention tolerably free from them, 
BO as to look at tbe pictores on the walls, observe the two boys, 
Bal's friends, and talk to Mrs. Greville, who made conversation 
with her very pleasantly. 

She was mudh grieved to perceive, from what that lady eaidt 
that Mis. Merrifield was thought to be mnch mote ill, and in a 
far more alarming state, than she had at all understood. The 
girb were too young to enter into the tone of Bad sympathy 
with which Mra. Greville spoke, and the manner in which a 
doubt was expressed whether the Captain would be able to sail 
with Admiral Penrose if he should have the ofiei ; and as soon 
as she saw that they and their governess were in ignorance, she 
turned it off ; but she had said enough to fill Christahel with 
anxiety and desire to know more j and as soon as the dinner 
was over, and the little girls had ran off together to visit Ida's 
beautiful cockatoo in the conservatoiy, she turned to Fiaulein 
Munsterthal, and b^ged to hear whether she knew more thaa 
had been said. 

Fiaulein Mnnsterthal did not qnite know that such a person 
as Mis. Merrifield was in existence ; bat she was very amiable 
and warm-hearted, and said how sad it was to think of the 
trouble that hung over " these sn careless chUdren," and was 
doubly kiud to the girls when they came back from their 
conversation with pretty " Cocky," who set np his lemon- 
coloured crest, coughed, sneezed, and eaid " Cocky want a 
biscuit I" to admiration, till the boys were seen approaching; 
when Ida, knowii^ that some torment would follow, took 
herself and her visitors back to the protection of the govemeseea 
in time to prevent the cockatoo from being made to fly at the 
girls, and powder them with the white dust under his feathars. 

The afternoon was spent in the garden, the little gisis betaking 
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themselTes to & pretty moss-coTered &rbour, vhera there was a 
gnnd doll's feast. Ida had no lees than twenty-three dolls, 
nsging from the magnificent Boaalind, who had real hair thftt 
oonld be brushed, and was as large as little Sally at hom^ down 
to poor little china Mildred, whose proper dwelling-place was a 
bath, and who had with great difficulty been put into petticoats 
SDOOgh to make her fit to be seen out of it Sow nobody at 
home conld have saved the life of a doll for a ainglb day, and 
Susan and Elizabeth were both thought far above them; but 
tbeee beautifully arrayed young ladies had always been the 
admiration of the heart of Beesie as well as of Annie, and they 
were not too old for extreme satisfaction in handling their 
elegant ladyships, and still more theii beautiful dinner and tea- 
service of pink and .white ware. 

Susan, though she could not write a note, oi do lessons like 
Ida, was older in the 'ways of life, and played rather as she did 
with the little ones at home than for her own amusement. 6h« 
wonld much rather have had the fun of " cota and mice " with 
her brothers ; and but for the honour of the thing, so perhaps 
would Annia However, they were all very happy, getting the 
dolls up in the morning, giving Mildred washing enough for all 
the tweuty-three, making them breakfast, hearing lessons, in 
vhich 1(^ was governess, and made them t^ ao many 
languages that Annie was alarmed. Of course one of the young 
ladies was very naughty, and was treated with extreme severity ; 
then there was dinner, a walk, an illness, and a dinner-party. 
While all the time the two real governesses sat in the shade 
outside, and talked in English or German as beet they might, 
the Fiaulein underatanding Christabel's English the best, as did 
Christabel the Fraulein's Germaa They began to moke friend^ 
and to wish to see more of one another. 

There was a walk round the garden, and admiration of the 
beantiful flowers, and the fountain and pond of gold-fish, till 
the boys came home^ and got hold of the gaiden'«ngine for 
watering, crying out, " Fire I fiie 1 " and squirting out the 
thowen of water vory much in the direotioD of the girla. 
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Ida became quite crimson red, and got hold of Sosan's hand 
to drag her away ; then, u the foremost drops of another 
shower touched her, she faced ahout, and said, " Osmond I 
don't, or 111 tell Mamma," There was a great rude laugh, as 
of hoys who well knew the threat was never pnt in ezecntion ; 
and poor Fraolein Mousterthal only ehook her head at Miss 
Foebiook's look of amase, and said in German that "dit 
KnabfH " were far too unartig toi her to keep in order. She 
pitied Miss Fosbrook for having so many in charge as to destroy 
all peace. And if Sam and Hal had been like these two, 
Christabel felt that she could have done nothing with them. 
To her dismay, Osmond and Martin came in to the school-room 
tea; and eha never had thongbt to feel bo thankful for poor 
dear Snsan's slowness of comprehensicm, for, from tholr whispers 
among themselvee, and from their poor tormented aiatei'a 
bluahee, she was dear that the " fire " was a piece of bad wit 
on Susan's red hair. Boys who conld so basdy insult a gneet, 
and that a girl, she was sun most be bad companions for Sam 
and Henry. Such little gentlemen as tbsy had been at dinner 
too, BO polite and well-behaved before their father and mother 1 
There could be no doubt that something must be very wrong 
about them, or they would not change so entirely when out of 
sight It is not always tme that a child must be deceitful who 
is less good in the absence of the authorities; because their 
presence is a help and a restraint, checking the beginning of 
mischief, and removing temptation ; but one who does not bll 
by weakness, but intentionally alters his conduct the instant 
the elder is gone, shows that his will has been disobedient bH 
along. 

By and by Mr. Oreville's voice was heard calling, " Martin I 
Osmond ! " As they went out te meet him in the passage, Miai 
Fosbrook clearly overheard, " Here is the spring of the gardeiw 
engine spoilt Do yon know anything about it 1 " 

"Na" 

" Tou have not been meddling wiUi it t " 

" No." And they ran downsbui& 
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The colonr fiashed into Christabel's cheeks with honor. She 
wae glad that her httle girls were all in Ida's toom, listening to 
a miuicsl-box, and well out of hearing of such feufolly direct 
falaehoods, as it seemed to hat, not knowing that the hoys excosed 
it to their own minds by the notion that tt was not the ipring 
of the engine that they hod been meddlii^ with, and that so 
they did not know how tlie harm had been done — as if it made 
it any better that they lied to themsdves as well as their father I 
The German saw her dismay, and began to say how unlike her 
Ida was to her brothers— ao trathfnl, so gentle, and courteous ; 
but poor Ghristabel could not get over Uie thought of the ease 
and readiness with which deceit came to these boya. Conld 
their daily companions, Samuel and Henry, have leamt the 
same e&ontery, and be deceivii^ her all this timet No, no, 
she could not, would not think it 1 Assoiedly not of Sam I 
She was very glad not to see the boys again, and went home 
with her pupils, rather heavy-hearted, at eight o'clock, just as 
Ida was to put on her white muslin and pink ribbons, and go 
down after dinner for half an hour. 

There were many kisses at parting, and a whole box of 
sweets, done up in beautifully coloured and gold and silver 
paper, presented to the little visitors ; but it might be supposed 
that the gbis were tired, for there was a fretful snarling all the 
way across the park, because Elizabeth insisted that the gifts 
should be called bo7i-bon», and the others would hear of nothing 
but goodies. Kobody looked at the beautiful evening sky, nor 
at the round red moon coming up like a lamp behind the trees, 
nor at the first stare peeping out, nor even at the green light of 
the glow-worm — all which were more beautiful than anytbiug 
Ida had shown thorn, except perhaps the hothouse flowers ; and 
at last two such cross ill-tempered voices sounded from Bessie 
and Annie, that Ghristabel turned round and declared that she 
nbould not let the sugar-plums be touched for a week if another 
word were said about them. 

She hoped that when the visit was over it would be done 
with ; but no such thing. Though Susan was her own good 
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heartj self, Elizabeth had not recoverod eitlier on that day oi 
the next bom the effects of the pleasuring. On each she cried 
over her lessons, and was cross at whatever the bojB said to her, 
made a fuss about keeping the ornamental cases of the bon-bons, 
and went about round-backed, peevish, and discontented, finding 
everything flat and ugly after her one peep at Uie loximes oJ 
the Park. Her farthings melted avay fast ; but ehe seemed to 
think this her misfortune, not her fault. She did not try to 
talk to Miss Fosbrook, feeling perhaps that she was in a naught) 
mood, which she would not tiy to shake off ; and she mode no 
attempt to go on with her present for her Homma, it looked so 
poor and trumpery after the beautiful things she had seen. 

Jfor did Christabel like to remind hei of it, fearing that the 
occasion for giving it might never come ; but she did feel that 
it was a mournful thing to see the child, who was in danger ol 
so fearful a sorrow, wasting her grief in pining after foolish 
-fancies, and turning what should have been a refreshing holiday 
into an occasion of longing after what she thus made into pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world. Christabel had heard that 
people who murmur among blessings often have those blessings 
snatched away, and this made hei tremble for poor little discon- 
tented Elizabeth. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Thbre ! " exclaimed Susan, " I really have got a letter from 
Papa himaelt What a prize ! " 

" You'll have to mind your Grosvenor when you answer Mm," 
said Sam ; " but hollo, what's the matter I " 

For Susan's eyes had grown laige, and her whole face scarlet, 
and she gave a little cry as she read. 

" Your Mamma, my dear!" asked Miss Fosbrook. 

" Oh, Mamma— Mamma is so very ill I " and Susan threw &W 
letter down, and broke into a fit of sobbing. 
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Sam caught it up, and Elizabeth came to read it with hjin, 
both standing still and not speaking a word, bat staring at the 
letter with their eyee fixed. 

"What is it, mj deart" said Mies Fosbiook, tenderly pdtting 
her ann ruund Susan ; but she sobbed too much to make a word 
distinct, and Beesie held out the letter to her govemeae, looking 
white, and too much awed to speak. 

Captain Henifield wrote in short, plain, sad words, thiA he 
thon^cht it right that his children should know how matters 
stood. The doctors' treatment, for which thmr mother had been 
taken to London, had not succeeded, but had occasioned sngh 
terrible illnees, that unless b; the mercy of Qod she became 
much better in the course of a day or two, she could not live. 
If she should be worse, he would either write or telegraph, and 
Susan and Sam must be ready to set out at once on the receipt 
of such a message, and come up by the next train to London, 
whore they should be met at the station. He had promised 
their mother that in case at need he would send for them. 

Qod bleai JOD, my poor cliildrtn, and h&Te mercy on ns all I 
Yonr loving father, 

H. Kbbbipixli). 
That was all ; and Christabel felt, more than even the children 
did, from how full and heavy a heart those words had been 
written. 

Though she hardly knew how to speak, she tried to comfort 
Susan by showing her that her father had eridently not given 
up all hope ; but Susan was crying more at the thought of her 
Uamma's present illness and pain than with fear of the fature; 
and Sam said sadly, " He would not have written at all unle« 
it hod been vury bad indeed." 

"Yes," said Miss Foebiook; "but I believe, in cases like 
this, there is often great fear, and then very speedy improve- 
ment." 

" Oh dear," said Bessie, speaking for the first times " I ^ow 
it will be. Little giria in stoiy-booka always do havs their 

mummaa — die ]" 
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" Story-bockfl an all nonseiue, eo it won't happen," said 8am ; 
and really it seemed as if the habit of contradicting BeBsie had 
suggested to him the greatest consolation that had yet occurred. 

Jnst then Henry and the younger ones came in, and learnt 
the tidings. Henry wept as bitterly as his elder sister, and 
John and Annie both did the same ; but David did not speak 
one word, as if he hardly took in what was the matter, and, 
going to the vindov, took up his lesson-books as usual. 

" It is nine o'clock, Hal," said Sara presently. 

"Oh, we can't go to Mr. Carey to-day," said HaL 

" Yes, we shall," returned Sam. 

"Oh don't," cried Susan. "Suppose a telegraph should 
oomel" 

"Well, then you can send for me," awd Sam. "Come, 
Hal." 

"How can jou, Samt" said Henry crossly; "1 know Mr. 
Carey will give as leave when he knowa" 

" I don't want leave," said Sam ; " I don't want to kick np a 
row, as youll do if you stay at homa" 

"Well then, if the message oomes, I shall take Sode to 
London instead of yon. Pm siue they want me most 1 " 

" No, go down to Mr. Carejr'B with youi brother, if you please, 
Hal," said Miss Fosbrook decidedly. " If he ahonld tell you 
not to stay, I can't help it ; but yon will none of you do any 
good by hanging about without doing youi daily duties." 

Hal saw he had no chance, and marched off, muttering about 
its being very hard. 8am picked np bis books, and turned to 
go, with a grave steady look that was quite manly in its sadness, 
only stepping to say, " ITow, Jackie, you be good 1 — Please Miss 
Foebruok, let him run down after me if the message oomes, and 
111 be back before the horse is out" 

Miss Fosbrook iHt)mised, and could not help shaking hands 
with the brave buy, if only to show that she felt with him. 

" Then must we all do our lessons 1 " asked Annie discoQBo- 
latoly, when be was goii& 

" Tea, my dear ; I think we shall all be the bettei for not 
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neglecting what we ought to do. But there is one thing that we 
cui do for 7oai dear Uamma ; yon know what I mean. SiinK»e 
yoQ each went away alone for five minntea, and were to come 
back when I ring the little bell)" 

The fiiat to come back was Annie, with the question in a low 
whisper, ** Uiss Fosbrook, will God make Mftnimn better if we 
arereiy goodi" 

Miss Foabrook kissed her, Baying, "My dear little girl, I 
cannot teH All I can certainly tell yon is, that He heais the 
prayers of good children, and if it be better for her and for yon 
He will give her hack to yoo." 

Aiinie did not quite nndeiHtand, bat she entered into what 
Miss Fosbrook said enough to wish to be good ; so she took np 
her book, and began to learn with all her might 

Elizabeth would have thought it much more like a little girl 
in a book to have done no lessons, hut have eat thinking, and 
perhaps reading the Bible all day ; but on the whole Elizabeth 
had hardly thoughts enough to last her so long ; nor was she 
deep or serious enough to hare done herself ronch good by 
keeping the Bible open before her. In fact she did lose her 
verse in merely reading the chapter for the day 1 So it was jnst 
as well that she had something to do that was not play, and that 
was a duty, and thus might give the desire to be good something 
to bear upon. 

But Chrisbibel saw by Susan's face, and heard in the shaken 
voice with which she took her turn in the reading, that she could 
not have given her mind to her tasks, and did not need them to 
keep her out of mischief. It would have been cruel to have 
required hei to eit down to them just then, and her governess 
was glad to be able to excuse her on account of the packing-up. 
AH her things and Sam's must be got ready in case of an imme- 
diate start, and she was sent up to the nursery to take care of 
the little ones, while Nuise and Mary mended, ironed, and 
packed. 

To be sure Ifurse Freeman made poor Susan nnnecessarOy 
unhappy by being snro that it was all the fault of the London 
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doctora ; bat she was a kind, tender old woman, and hei petting 
was a great comfort to the poor girL What did hei moet good, 
boweTM, WBS sitting quite quiet with the little ones while they 
weie asleep, and all alone ; it seemed to rest and compose her, 
and she always loved to be in charge of them. Poor child ! she 
might soon have to be their little mother I Bbe was able to play 
with them when they awoke, and cheered herself up with Uieii 
pretty ways, and by finding bow quickly Baby was learning to 
walk. Ah I but would Mamma ever see her walkl 

If any of the chUdien thought it ui^ost that Susan's lessons 
should be let off, they were wrong. Parents and teaohere must 
have the power of doing such things without being judged. 
Sometimes they see that a child is really unable to learn, when 
the othera perceive no difTerence ; and it would be very harsh 
and cruel to oppress one who is out of order for fear little silly, 
idle, healthy things should think themselves hardly used. 

At any rate, the lessons were capitally done ; and when the 
children met agun, they were all so much brighter and more 
hopeful, that they quite believed that their Mamma was gmng 
to get better very fsst Bessie especially was so resolved that 
thus it should be, that she shut herself into Miss Foebrook'a 
room, and drew and painted with all her might, as if preparing 
for Mamma's birthday made it certain that it would be kept 

The boys brought word that they would have a holiday the 
next day, as it was the Feast of St Barnabas, and after morning 
service Mr. Caiey was going to meet his brother and tning him 
home. 

" I shall be bU the more certain to get the sovereign, or two 
sovereiffna," said Henry to David, the only person whom ha 
could find to listen to him, " if Sam is gone ; and everyone will 
be caring about me." 

" And then you'll give it to the pig," said David. 

" Oh yes, to be sure. Ton will grow into a pig yonnelf U 
yon go on that way, David," 

However, David, partaking the family distmst of Hal'i birds- 
in-the-bnsh, and being started on the Bubject of the hoaid, ran 
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np to Sam, who t» leamiiig hia lessona by way of Bomething 
to do, and stud, " If you go to London, Sam, may I have your 
dxpence on Monday for the pigt" 

" I don't know that I am going." 

" But if you do — or we sha'u't get the pig." 

" I don't care." 

"Don't yon care if we don't get the pigt" 

" No, Be off with you." 

David next betook himself to his eldest eieter, who was trying 
to write to hei father, and finding such a lett«i harder and sadder 
work than that to Ida Gieville, ^ongh no one teased her about 
writing, blots, or spelling. 

" If you go to London, Susie," said he, in the very same words, 
"may I have youf sixpence on Monday for the pigt" 

" Oh, Davie, don't be tiresome I " 

David only said it over again in the same words, and put his 
hand down on her letter in hia earnestness. 

" Come away, Davie," said Miss Fosbraok ; " don't tease yoni 
sister." 

" I want hra to say I may have her sixpence on Monday fra 
the pig." 

"No, you flha'n't, then," said Susan angrily; "you care for 
the nasty pig more than for poor Mamma or anyone else, and 
you sha'n't have it" 

So seldom did Susan Bay anything ciosa, that everyone looked 
up surprised. Miss Fosbrook saw that it was sheer unhappineaa 
that made her speak sharply, and would not take any notice, 
except by gently taking away the pertinacious David. 

He was very much distressed at the refusal ; and when Miss 
Fosbrook told him that his brother and sister could not think of 
such things when they were in such trouble, he only answered, 
"But Hannah Higgins won't get her pig." 

Miss Fosbrook was vexed herself that hei friend David should 
seem possessed with this single idea, as if it shut ont all othen 
from his mind. He was consoled fast enough ; for Susan, with 
another gnat sob, threw down her pen, and coming np to sinks 
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him down with her ink; fingeis, <ai9d out, " O Davie, Davie, 
I didn't mean it ; I don't know why I said it. You shall have 
my sixpence, or anything I * But, oh dear, I wish the meesage 
was come, and we were going to deoi Mflmma, foi I can't write, 
and I don't know what to da" 

Then she went back to her place, and tried to write, and eat 
with her head on her hand, and dawdled and cried and hlotted 
tin it grew ao near poat-time that at hist Miss Fosbrook took the 
longest of her scrawls, and writing thrae lines at the bottom to 
Bay how it was with them all, directed it to Captain Merrifield, 
thinlring that be would like it better than nothing from home, 
eeut it off, and mads Sosan come oot to refresh her hot eyes and 
burning head in the garden. 

Sam pieeently came and walked on her other side, gravely 
and in silence, glad to be away from the chatter and diaputee of 
the younger onea. That summons had made them both feel 
older, and less like children, than ever before ; but they did not 
apeak much, only, when they eat down on a garden bench, as 
Miss Fosbrook held Susan's hand, she presently found some 
rough hard young fingers stealing into her own on the other side, 
and saw Sam's eyes glistening with unshed tean. She stroked 
his hand, and they dropped iSist : but ha was ashamed to cry, 
and quickly dried them. 

"I think," she said, "that you will.be a man, Sam; take 
care of Susan, and be a comfort to your father." 

" I hope I shall," said Sam ; " but I don't know how." 

" Nobody can tell how beforehand," she said. " Only watch 
to see what he may seem to want to have done for him. Sit 
quietly by, and don't get in the way." 

" Were you ever so unhappy, Miss Fosbrook T " asked Susan. 

" Yes, once I was, when my father was knocked down by aa 
omnibus, and was very ill" 

" Tell ua about it I " said Susan. 

She did tell them of her week of aorrow and anzioufl an of 
the younger children, and the brightening ray of hope at last 
It seemed to fieaheB both up, and give them hopes, fot eadt 
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drew a long sigh of nliof; and then Sam said, " Papa vrrote to 
lb. Carey. She is to be prayed tor in church to-morrow." 

" Oh," taid Snaan, with a soimd as of diamay, which made 
Chriatabel aek in wonder why she waa sony, when, from Susan'a 
half-nttered words, she fonnd that the little girl fancied that a 
" happy issue out of all her afQictions" meant death. 

"Oh no, my dear," she said. "What it means ia, that the 
afflictionB may end happily in whatever way God may see to bo 
best ; it may be in getting well ; it may be the other way : at 
any rate, it is asking that the distress may be over, not saying 
how." 

"Isn't there some other prayer in the Fiayer-book about itt" 
said Sam, looking strai^t before him , 

" I will show you where to find it, in the Tieitation of the 
Sick. I dare say it has often been read to her." 

The boy and girl catne in with her, and brought their Prayer- 
books to her room, that she might mark them. 

This had been a strange, long, sad day of waiting and watehing 
for the tel^iam, and the children even fancied it might come 
in the middle of the night ; but Miss Foebrook thought thia 
unlikely, and looked lor the morrow's poet. There was no letter. 
It was very disappointing, but Mise Fosbrook thought it a good 
■ign, eince at least the danger could not be more preasing, and 
delay always left room for hope. 

The children readily believed her ; they were too young to go 
on dwelling long on what was not in eight ; and even Susan was 
cheerful, and able to think about other things after her night's 
rest, and &e relief of not hearing a worse account. 

The children might do as they pleased about going to church 
on saints' days, and on this day all the three girls wished to go, 
as soon as it had been made clear that even if the message 
should come before tiie short service would be over^ there would 
be ample time to reach tiie station before the next train.- Miss 
Fosbiook was glad to prove this, for not only did she wish to 
have them in church, bat she thought the weary watching for the 
telegram was the worst thing possible for Susan. Bam waa also 
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going to church, but Henry hung bock,* after accompanying them 
to the end of the kitchen-garden. " I wouldn't go, Sam ; juat 
BuppoBO if the message came without anyone at home, and you 
had to set out at once I " 

" We couldn't," said Sam ; " them's no train." 

" Ob, but they always put on a special train wheuever anyone 
isilL" 

" Then there would be plenty ! " 

" At least they did when Mr. Gteville'B moUier was ill, so 
they will now ; and then you may ride upon the engine, for 
thete won't be any carriages, you know. I say, Sam, if you go 
to church, and the telegraph comes^ I shall set o&." 

" Yonll do no such thing," said Sam. " You bad much better 
come to GburcL" 

" No, I sba'n't It is like a giil to go to chnicb on a week- 
day." 

" It is mucb more like a girl to mind what a couple of asaes, 
like the Gievilles, say," returned Sam, taking np his cap and 
r unning after bia sisteiB and their governess. 

" It is quite right," obscrrod Henry to John and David, who 
alone remained to listen to him, " that one of us ahould stay in 
case tbe telegraph comes in, and thov are* any orders to give. I 
can catcb tbe pony, you know, and ride off to Boncbamp, and if 
tbe special train is there, I shall get upon the engine." 

" But it is Sam and Susan who are going." 

" Oh, that's only because Sam is eldest I know Mamma 
would like to have me mucb better, because I don't walk hard 
like Sam ; and when I get there, she will be so much better 
already, and we shall be all ri^t ; and Admiral Penrose will be 
80 delighted at my conn^ in riding on the engine and putting 
out theexploBion,oiBomething, that he will give me my appoint- 
ment as nnval cadet at once, and I shall bare a dirk and % 
uniform, and a chest of my own, and be an officer, and get pro- 
moted for firing led-bot shot out of the batteries at Gibialtar." 

" Master Hal I " exclaimed Fuiday, " don't throw them littU 
apples about" 
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" They ue led-hot shot, Pmday 1 " 

"ni red-hot shot yoa if you bicak my cacmnbei fiainee, 
young gentlenum I Come, get oat with yoo." 

Probably anxiety made Puiday cross as well as eTeryoiio else, 
01 else he distrusted Henry's discietioii without 8am, for fae 
hnntod the little boys away wherever they went Now they would 
break the cacumbct frames ; now they would meddle with the 
gooseberries, or trample on the beds ; and at last ha only relented 
M> far as to let David stay with him on condition of being very 
good, and holding the little cabbagea as be planted them ont 

"Master Davie was a solemn one," Pmday said, and they 
were great friends ; but Hal and Johnnie were fairly turned on^ 
as their idle bands were continually finding fresh mischief to do 
in tbeii sauntering desultory mood. 

" I think," said Hal, " since Punlay is so savage, well go and 
look out at the gate, and then we shall see if the telegraph 
comes." 

Johnnie had no dear idea what a telegraph was, and was 
curious to know how it would come, rather expecting it to be a 
man in a red coat on horeeback, blowing a bom — a sight that 
certainly was not to be miseed ; so he willingly strolled down 
after Hemy to the gate leading to the lone. 

" I can't see any way at all," said Henry, looking out into the 
lane. " I shall get up, and so see over into the bend of the 
road ; " and Hal mounted to the topmost bar of the gate, and sat 
astride there, John scrambling after >iiTn not quite so easily, his 
1^ being loss long, and his dress less convenient Both knew 
tikst their Papa strongly object«d to their climbing on ttiis iron 
gate, the newest and handsomest thing about the place; but 
thought Hal, " Of course no one will care what I do when I am 
BO anxious about poor Mamma 1 " and thought Johnnie, " What 
Hal does, of course I may do 1 " 

So there the two young gentlemen sat perched, eaoh wiili one 
leg on either aide of the new iron gate. It was rather like sit- 
ting on the edge of a knife ; and John could scarcely reach hia 
toes down to rest them on the bar below, but he held un by the 
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spiked, and it was so new and glorious a pOBition, that it made 
np for a good deal to be five feet above the road ; moieoTer, Hal 
said it was jnat like the mast-head of a man-of-war — at Uatt, 
when the waves didn't dash right overhead, like the piotnn of 
the Eddystone Lighthouse. 

" Hollo ! what, a couple of cherubs aloft 1 " cried a voice from 
the road ; and looking round, Henry beheld the two Grevilles. 

" Yea," he answered ; " it'e very jolly np here." 

" Eh I is it ) Biding on a razor, to my mind. Come down, 
and have a lark," said Osmond; while Martin, undoing the gat^ 
proceeded to swing it backwaida and forwards, to John's extreme 
tenor; bat the more he clung to the spikes, and cried for mercy, 
the quicker Martin swung it, shouting with laughter at his 
fright Henry meanwhile scrambled and tumbled to the ground, 
and caught the gate and hold ft fAt, while he asked what his 
friends had been about One held up a scadet flask of powder, 
the other a bag of shot 

" You hacren't got a gun I " 

"No, but we know where gardener keeps Ms; and iba 
governor's out for the day. Come along, Hal : you shall hav« 
your turn." 

" I don't want to go far bom home to-day." 

"Oh, stuff I What was it Mamma heard, Osmond t That 
your mother was ever so much better, wasn't it ) " 

" I thought it was worse," said Osmond. 

" Well, never mind ; your Jianging about here wont do her 
any good, I suppose." 

"No; but " 

" Oh, he'll catch it from the govemesB I — I say, hav aanj 
seams shall you have to sew to-day, Hal I " 

" I don't sew seams : I do as I jdease." 

" Ha 1 Is that them coming out of church t " 

" Oh, it is I it is I " cried John from his elevation. " Oh, 
help me down, Hal I " 

But Henry did not want Miss Fosbrook to find him partaking 
in gat»«limfaing ; and either that desire^ or the general tenor of 
T 3 
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the <^>po«ite ^rwf, iemtiag poor little John ataek on the top of 
the gate, quite giddjr at the tbouf^ of earning down alon^ and 
ahnoat as much afraid of being than cao^t hj Mm Foe)»ook 
ecHninghome from chnich. 

It »Ba a Uae alami after aB, that dn Gongngatirai vera 
emning ont John vonld hare been ^>d if tbef bad; for 
Dothii^ conld be more mianaMe than sitting Tip there, his fingen 
tired of clotcbtng the spikea, hia feet Btrained with raaching 
down to the bar, his legs chilled with the wind, his head almoet 
pidj when he thou^t of climbing down. He weald h^ve 
oied, could he have apared a hand to mb his eyee with ; he had 
ft gieat mind to bare roaied tot help, eepeciallj when he heaid 
feet upon the road ; but tiieae tuited ont to belong to fire little 
village bofB, still smaller than himself, who, when tbej saw the 
yoong gentleman on his percb, aD stood still in a tow, with their 
miraths wide open, staring at hJm. Johnnie scorned to let them 
think he was not riding there for his own pleasure ; so he tried 
to pnt a bold face on the matter, and look as mnch at ease and 
indifferent as he ooold, under great bodily fear and discomfort, 
the injury of his brother's deeertioo, the expectation of disgrace, 
and the reflection that be was being disobedient to his parents in 
the height of their trouble I 

There ib nothing in grief that of necessity makes children 
or grown people good. Sometimes, especially when there is 
suspense, it fills them with excitement, as well as putting them 
out of their usual habits ; and thus it ofU.a happens that there 
are tremendous exploeiona of naughtiness just when some one is 
ill in a house, and the children ought to be most good. But it 
is certain that unless trouble be taken in the ri^t way, it makea 
"people worse instead of bettet 
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CHAPTER XL 



Hal had get into a mo^d in which he was tiied of fean and 
of waiting for tidings, and was glad to shake off the thooght, 
and be carried along to something new. He and t^ Cravillea 
were rather fond of one another's company, in on idle sort of 
way. They "pat him up to things," as he sud; they made 
a variety ; and he was always glad of listeneis to his wonderful 
stories, which rather diverted the other boys, who, though they 
eometimee made game of them, weie much less apt to pick 
them to pieces than was Sam. 

Poor Captain Merrifield I what had nut befallen him, accord- 
ing to his son 1 He had been atuA on to a rock of loadstone ; 
he had been bitten by mosquitoe as big aa jackdaws — at least 
as jack-enipes ; he bad sat down to rest on th« trunk of a fallen 
tree, and it whisked him over on his face, and turned out to be 
a ratUe-snake — at least, a boa-constrictor ! Nay, Henxy dis- 
oonrsed on the ponies he had himself tamed, the rabbits he had 
shot, the trees he had climbed, the neats he had found, the 
Tats be had killed, in terma ha durst not use when his brother 
was by ; ot if he did, and Sam brought him to book, ho always 
said " it was all fun." It often seemed as if he did not him- 
self know wheUker he meant to be believed or otherwise ; and 
OS to his intentions for his sailor life, they were, as has been 
already seen, of the most splendid character I Sometimee he 
shot the French admiral dead from the mast-head ; sometime! 
he sailed into Plymouth with the whole enemy's fleet behind 
him ; Bomclimes he, the youngest midshipman, rescued the whole 
crew in a wreck where all the other ofiicerB were drowned ; 
sometimes be shot a shark through the head, just as it was 
about to make a meal of Prince Alfred ! 

He certainly was thus an entertaining companion to those 
who did not pay heed to truth, and liked to hear or lani;^ at 
great swelling words ; and the OievUles, on their idle day, were 
glad to have him with them, and were rathex cnrious to prove 
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liov much fact there vas m hia boast of being a moat admiiable 
shot 

Meddling with guiu was abaolntaly forbidden to all tlie three, 
except \>y special perpiiaaion and with an elder looking on ; 
but the Grevilles were not in the habit of obeying,' except wh'ui 
they were foreed to do so ; and Henry, baving once begun to 
tiuak no one would heed his present doings, was ready to go on 
rather than be accosed of minding hia goremees. 

So the gardener's gun was taken from the hiding-place, whither 
it had been conveyed from the tool-honae ; and the three boya 
tan off together, theii first object being to get out of the 
Greville grounds, where they could be met by any of the men. 
They got quite out into the fields, before they ventured to atop 
that Osmond might load the gun. Each was to take a shot 
in turn ; Osmond tried first, at a poor innocent young thrash, 
newly come out for his earliest flight Happily he missed it ; 
Martin claimed the next, and for want of anything better to 
shoot, took aim at the scare-crow in the middle of Farmer 
Orice's beans. He was sure that he had hit it, and showed 
triumphantly the great holea in its hat; but the other boja 
were strongly persuaded that they had been there before. 

" Well, come away," said Osmond ; " this is a great deal too 
near old Grice's farm-yard. If we go popping about her^ we 
shall have him out upon us, for an old tiger as he is I " 

" Come along, then," said Martin. 

But Hal had just got the gun, and saw something so black 
and shiny through the hedge, that he was persuaded that a 
flock of rooks were feeding in the next field, and he fired I 

Such a cackling and screeuhing as arose 1 and with it one 
dying gobble, and a very loud " Hollo t you rascal I " 

" My eyea ! you've been and gone and done it I " cried 
Osmond. 

" Cut 1 cut ! " screamed Martin ; and Hal, not exactly know- 
ing what he had done, but sure that it was something dreadful, 
and hearing voices in pursuit, threw down the gun, and took 
to bis heels ; but the otheia had the start of him, and were over 
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(he gap long before he could get to it And even oa he 
did reach it, % hand waa on his throat, almost choking him, 
and a tremendoiu voice cried, "Yon young poacher, yon 
gha'n't get off that way ! ril have you np to the Bench, 
that I will, for shooting the pooi old turkey-cock before my 
very eyea," 

" Oh I don't, don't ! I didn't mean it," cried Hal, turning 
in the terrible grip ; " I thought it waa only a rook 1 " 

" A rook, I dare say ! And what business had you to think, 
coming treepaasing here on my ground, and breaking the hedgesi 
I'd have yon np for that, if for nothing else, you young 
vagabond 1 " 

" Oh, don't, don't 1 I'm Henry Kenifield 1 " 

" I dou't cam if you're Heniy Meny Andrew 1 " said Farmer ^ 
Grice, who was a anrly man, and bad a gmdge of long standing 
against the Captain, for withatanding him at the Boeid of 
Gnaidians. "Ill hare the law out of yon, whoever you 
are." 

" But — ^bnt — WftTiiina ia bo very ill 1 " cried Hal, bunting 
into tean. 

" The more shame for you to be rampaging about the country 
this fashion," said the farmer, giving ln'm a shake that seemed 
to make all his bones rattle in his skia " Serve you right if I 
flogged you within an inch of your life." 

"Oh, please don't — I mean pleaae do — anything but have me 
up to the magistrat«s 1 111 never do it again, never 1 " eobbed 
Henry in his terror. 

Mr. Qrice had some pity, and also knew that his wife and all 

the neighbours would be shocked at his prosecnting bo young a 

boy, whose parents were in such distrees. So he eaid, " There, 

^ then, I'll overlook it this time, sir, so as I have the value of 

the bird." 

" And what is the value ! " aaked Henry, bembling. 

" Value ! Why, the breed came from Norfolk j he was three 
years old ; and my missus set great store on hii" ; he was as 
good as a house-dog^ to keep idle ohildran out of the ^aid j aq^ 
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ft waa qoite « plctoie to see him poetuiing aibtmt, and setting op 
hia tail 1 Value I not lees than five-and-twen^ shillings, mi." 

" But I have not fire-and-twen^ shillings. I oant get them," 
aud Hal, fitUlng back into misei;. 

" Yon ahould have thought of that before jfou diot pooi old 
Tom TurkejT ! " quoth Farmer Grice. 

" But what in the woild shall I erer do 1 " said Henry. 

" That's for you to settle, sir," said the farmer, taking np the 
onlucky gun. " I dtall take thia^ and keep it out of further 
harm." 

" Oh pray, pray ] " cried Henry. " It ia not my gun ; it is 
iSi. Greville's ; please let me hare it ! " 

"What I was it those young dogs, the Master Orerillee, that 

^^trara with you)" growled Mr, Grice. "If I'd known that, I'd 

not have lot you off so easy. Those boys are tiie plague of the 

place ; I wish it had been one of them as I'd caught, Fd have 

had aome satisfaction out of them 1 " 

Henry entreated again for the gun, explaining that they had 
not leave to take it ; but the f armei was unrelenting.' He might 
go to them, ho eaid, to make op the price of the poor turkey- 
cock ; how they could have got the gun was no affair of bis ; 
have it they should not, till the money was brought to him ; and 
if it did not come before night, he should cany the gun up to 
the Park, and complain to Ur. Greville. 

With this answer the unhappy Hal was released, and ran 
after hia friends to tell them of the terms. He found them 
sitting on a low wall, just within their own grounds, waiting to 
hear what had become of him. When he had told his story, 
tbey both set upon him for betraying them, and declared that 
they should send him to Coventry ever after, and never do 
anything with him again; but as it was plain that the gun 
must be redeemed, if they wished to avoid severe punishment, ■ 
tiwre was a consultation. Kobody had much money; but 
Osmond consolingly suspected that the farmer would take loss ; 
Jive-and-twenty shillings was an exorbitant price to set on a 
turkey-cock's head, and perhaps half would contest him 
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^« half, however, eeemed ae imposBihlB u the whole. 
Osmond hod three shillings, Msrtiii two, Hal fourpence I 
What was to he done t And the hoys declared that if it should 
come to theii father's knowledge, Hal, who had given up their 
namee, should certainly not he shielded by them. In fact, he, 
who had done the deed, was the only one who ought to pay. 

The sound of the aervanU' dinner-bell at the Park broke up 
the consultation ; the boys must not be missed at luncheon ; 
and they therefore separated, agreeing to meet at that same place 
at foiir o'clock, to heat the result of Hal's negotiation with the 
&rmer ; for neither of the Grevilles would hear of helpii^ him 
to face the enemy. 

Poor Hal plodded home disconsolately. Once he thought of 
telling Sam, and asking his help i but Sam would be so much 
shocked at such t scrape at such a time, as possibly to lick him 
for it before helping him. Indeed Hal did not see much 
chance of Sam being able to do anything for them ; and he 
had too often boasted over his elder brother to like to abase 
himself by such a confefision — when, too, it would Mmost be 
owning how much bettor it would have been to have followed 
Sam's advice and have gone safely to church. 

Could he borrow of any onet Had he nothing of his own to 
sell or exchange ! Ah 1 iJF it had not been for that stupid board 
of httle David's, he might have had ever so much ! By-tha-bye, 
some of that collection was his own. He might quite lawfully 
take that back again. How much could it be t How much did 
he put in last week 1 the week before t Oh, never mind ; some 
of it was his at all events ; there was no barm in taking that 
Most likely be should be able to restore it four-fold when 
Colonel Corey made his present; or, if not, nobody knew 
exactly what was in Toby Fillpot ; and after all very likely they 
would foiget all about it ; people could not think about jugs 
when Main ma was ill ; or, maybe, be should go to join his shij>, 
and hear no more of it. So be came home, and crossed the 
paddock jost as the dinner-bell was ringing, opening the hall- 
door aa the children were nmning acrow it to the dining-room. 



lfi« Fosbcook, wbo vm waDdug bdund ttisn, tamed m be 

"'Eaaj' alia nid, "I ban wetA Johnnie to diiM in the 
nmaeij, for bis ij ito tMH i yiKf in climbing tfae gste. I eertamlT 
■ball not gtre too a Ism poniabmeoL You most bare led >■"" 
into it ; ud bow eonld 70Q be eo cruel aa to lesTfi the poor 
Uttle fellow alone in aneb & daiKerona place t" 

** Stupid little eowaid 1 it waa not a bit of danger I " nid 
B«L 

" So yonng a child " began Mias Fosbrook. 

" Ob, tbafs all jonr London notiona," said HaL ""Wb;, I 
climbed np om ffte at Stonebonae, which was twice as hi^ 
when 1 wasn't near as old as that 1 " 

" I am not going to argae with 70a, Heniy ; hnt aftor such 
an act of disobedience, Z cannot allow yon to eit down to dinner 
with OS. Go np to the school-room, and Uary shall bring yon 
your dinner." 

"Fm snie I dont want to dine with a lot of babies and 
goremeeses 1 " exclaimed Henry, and boonced np^tairs, iK^ving 
ICas Fosbrook quite confounded at sach an outbreak of nao^ti- 

She intended, as soon as dinnei should be orer, to go up to 
bim, and try to lead him to be sorry for bis conduct, and to 
think what a wretched moment this was for such audacity ; and 
then she feared that she ought to puniah liini farther, by keeping 
bim in all the afternoon. He waa so soft and easOy impressed, 
that she almost tmeted to make him feel that it would be right 
tbat be should suffer for his misconduct 

When she went np-staira, almost aa soon as grace had been 
said, be was gone. Nobody conld find him, and calling pro- 
duced no answer. She became quite distressed and anxious, 
but could not go far from the house herself, nor send Sam, in 
case the message should arrive. 

" Oh," said Sam, " no doubt he's after something with the 
Ovorillea, and was afraid you would stop bini iu." 

She trlod to believe this, but still fdt far from satisfied all 
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(he afteoiooti, and wu glad to aee tits bo; oome back in time 
for tea. 

He said he had been with the GraviUes ; he did not see why 
anybody need suk him qnestians ; be should do what he pleased 
without being called to accounL Nobody fadd him not to 109 
away after dinner ; he was not going to stay to be oidered abont 
for notliing. 

This was so bad a temper, that Chriatabel could not bear to 
ti7 to touch him with the thought of his sick mothei. She 
knew that softening must come in time, and believed the beat 
thing to do at the moment would be to pat a stop to his 
disrespectful speeches to her, and his cross ones to hie brothers 
and sisters, by sending him to bed as soon as tea was over, as the 
completion of hia ponishmenL He did not struggle, for she had 
taught him to mind her ; but he vent upstairs with a gloomy 
blow, and angry murmurs that it was very hard to be put nndn 
a stupid woman, who knew nothing about anything, and was 
always cross. 



CHAPTEK Xn. 

Saturday's post brought a letter, and a comfortable one. All 
Thursday MT8.MeiTi£dd had beeoi in so doubtful a state, that 
her husband could not bear to write, lest he should fill the 
children with false hopes, or alarm them still more ; but she had 
had a good night, was etronger on Friday, and when the post 
went out, the doctors had just ventured to say they believed she 
would recover ^vourably. The letter was finished o£F in a 
great hurry ; but Captain Meirifield did not forget to thank his 
httle Susan warmly for her poor scrambling letter, and say he 
knew all shs meant by it, bidding her give Miss Foebrook his 
hearty thanks for forwaiding it, and for telling him the children 
were all behaving well, and feeling propeily. His love to them 
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■H; thej most tij to denrre the gnat mercy that had lieeii 
granted te them. 

To the children, this was ahnost as good u aaying that then 
mother was well again ; bat there was too mnch awe about them 
foi their joy to show itself noisily. Snsan ran away to her own 
room, and Beesie followed her ; and Sam aaid no word, only 
Miss Foebrook remarked that he did not eat two montbfnls of 
tneakfast She would not take any notice ; she knew hia heart 
was full ; and when she looked lomid on that little fiock, and 
thought of the grievous sorrow scarcely yet aTerted bom them, 
she could hardly keep the tears from blinding her. They were 
all somewhat still and gisTe, and it was too happy a morning to 
be broken into by the reproofs that Henry deeerved, even mon 
richly than Chiistabel knew. She had almost forgotten his bad 
behaviour ; and when she remembered something of il^ she 
could not but hope that silence, on such a day as this, mi^t 
bring it home to him more than rebuke. Yet when breakfast 
was over, he was among the loudest of those who, shaking off 
the strange, awed gravity of deep gladness, went rushing 
t<^ther into the garden, feeling that they might give way 
to their spirits again. 

Sam shouted and whoo[>ed as if ne were casting off a burthen, 
and picking little George up in his anns, tossed him and swung 
him round in the air in an ecstasy ; while John and Annie and 
I>avid went down on the grass together, and tumbled and rolled 
one over the other like three kittens, their 1(^ and arms kicking 
about, BO that it was hard to tell whose property were the black 
shoes that came wriggling into view. 

Susan was quieter. She told Nureo the good news, and then 
laid hold upon Baby, and carried hei off into the passage to hug 
all to beraeli. She could tell no one but Baby how very hap[^ 
she was, atid how her hooiL hikd trembled at her mother's snffep- 
ing, her father's grief, and at the desolatenesa that had so nearly 
come on them. Oh, she was very happy, very thankful ; hut she 
could not scream it out like the others, Baby must have it all in 
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"ChriataW," said a littlo voice, when all the othett -wen 
gone, " I shall never be pipy again." 

" You must try to fight against it, my dear." 

" Because," said Elizabeth, coming close up to Ler, ** when 

dear Mamma was so ill, it did seem so silly to mind about not 

having pretty things like Ida, and the boys plaguing, and so on." 

" Yes, my dear ; a real trouble makes us ashamed of our little 

discontents." 

"I said so many times yesterday, and the day before, 
that I would never mind things again, if only Mamma would 
get well and come home," said the little girl ; " and I never 
shall." 

" Yon will not always find it easy not to mind," said Christ- 
ahel ; " but if you try hard, you will leun how to teep from 
showing that yon mind." 

" Oh I " said Elizabeth, (and a great mouthful of an oh I it 
was,) "those things are grown no silly and little now." 

" You have seen them in their true light for once, my dear. 
And now that you have bo great cause of tbuntfnlnPM to God, 
you feel that your foolish frets and discontents were unthankful" 
" Yes," said Bessie, her eyes cast down, as they always were 
when anything of this kind was said to hor, as if she did not 
like to meet the look fixed on her. 

"Well then, Bessie, try to make the giving ap of these 
munnuiB your thank-offering to God. Suppose every day when 
you say your prayers, you were to add something like this — " 
and she wrote down on a little bit of paper, " O "nion, who hast 
raised up my mother from her sickness, teach me to be a 
thankful and contented child, and to guard my words and 
thoughts from peevishness." 

"Isn't it too small to pray about 1" said Elizabeth. 
" Nothing is too small to pny about, my dear. Do yon think 
this little mi^e is too small for Ood to have made it, and given 
it life, ttud Hpiesd that mother-of-pearl light on ito wings I Do 
joa think ynnrself too small to pray! oi yonr fault too amall 
to pray about I" 
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Elizabetih cart down hex eyea. She did not qnite think it 
vaa a tmlt, but she did not uy eo. 

"Bessie, wli&t ms the great sin of the Isiaelitee in the 
wildeniBBs I " 

The colour on her cheek showed that she knew. 

"They tempted Qod by muimniB," eaid ChriatabeL "They 
tried His patience by gnuubling, when His cue and blessitigs 
weie all loond them, and by crying oat because all was not jost 
as they liked. Now, dear Bessie, Ood has ehown yon what a 
real Bonow might be ; will it not be tempting Him to go back to 
complaints over what He has ordained for you t " 

" I shall not complain now ; I shall not care^" said Elizabeth. 
Bnt she took the little bit of paper, and Chiistabel trusted that 
she would make use of it, knowing tliat in this lay her hope of 
cute ; for whatever she might think in this first joy of relief 
her little troubles were sure to seem quite as unbearable while 
they were upon her as if she had nerer feared a great ona 

However, nothing remarkable happened ; everyone was bright 
and happy ; but still the influence of their past alarm subdaed 
them enough to make them quiet and well-bdiaved, both on 
Saturday and Sunday; and Miss Fosbrook had never had so 
little trouble with them. 

In consideration of this, and of the agitation and nnsettled 
state that had put the last week out of all common rules, she 
announced on Monday morning that she would excuse all the 
fines, and that all the children should have their allowance 
unbroken. Maybe ehe was moved to this by the suspicion that 
these four sixpences and three threepennies would make up the 
fond to the price of a " reasonable pig ; " and she thought it 
time that David's perseverance should be rewarded, and room 
made in his mind for something beyond ewine and balance. 

Her announcement was greeted by the girls with eager thanks, 
by the boys with a tremendous "Three times three for Miss 
Fosbrook I " and Bessie was so joyous, that instead of crying 
out against the noise, she joined in with Susan and Annie; bnt 
they made such a lidiculoua litUe squeaking that 8am laoghed 
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at them, and took to mocking their queer thin hurrahs. Yet 
even this Elizabeth could bear ! 

David was meanwhile standing by the locker, his jQngers at 
work as if he were playing a tune, his lips counting away, 
" Ninety-two, ninety-three, ninety-four — that's me ; ninety-five, 
ninety-six, ninety-seven — that's Jack," and so on; till having 
plodded up diligently, he turned round with a little scream, 
" One hundred and twenty ! That's the pig I " 

" What 1 " cried Annie. 

'' One hundred and twenty pence. Sukey said one hundred 
and twenty p^ce were ten shillings. That will do it ! That's 
the pig ! Oh, we've done it ! May I take it to Purday 1 " 

" It was to be let alone till fair-day, you little bother ! " said 
HaL 

" No, no, no," cried many voices ; " only till we had enough." 

"And I am sure nobody knows if we have,'' added Hal 
hotly. " A lot of halfpence, indeed ! " 

" But I know, Hal," insisted David. "There are eighty-nine 
pence and one farthing in Toby Fillpot, and this makes one 
hundred and twenty-two pence and one farthing." 

« You'd no business to peep," said Sam. 

" I didn't peep," said David indignantly. " There were forty- 
eight pence at first, and then Susie had three, that was fifty- 
one " And he would have gone on like a little calculating 

machine, with the entire reckoning in his head, if the others 
had had ' patience to hear ; but Annie and Johnnie were urgent 
to have the sum counted out before their eyes. Hal roughly 
declared it was against the rules, and little inquisitives must not 
have their way. But others were also inquisitive; and Sam 
said it would be best to know how much they had, that Purday 
might be told to look out for a pig at the price ; besides, he 
wanted to have it over; it was such a bore not to have any 
money. 

" It's not fair ! " cried Henry passionately. " You don't keep 
the rules ! You sha'n't have my sixpence^ I can tell you ; and I 
won't — I won't stay and see it* 
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" Nobody wants you," aaid Sam. 

** I didn't know there were any mlea," said the gids ; but Hal 
was already o£fl 

"Hal has only put in fivepence-halfpenny/' said David, " so 
no wonder he is ashamed. Such a big boy, with sixpence a 
week ! But if he won't let us have his sixpence now ** 

" Never mind, we will make it up next week," said Susan. 

"Now, then, who will take Toby downl" said Miss Fos- 
brook, unbuttoning one glass door, and undoing the two bolts of 
the second, behind which the cup of money stood. 

" Susie ought, because she is the eldest" 

" Davie ought, because he is the youngest" 

David stood on a chair to take Toby off his shell Solemn 
was the face with which the little boy lifted the mug by the 
handle, putting his other hand to steady the expected weight of 
coppers ; but there was at once a frown, a little cry of horror. 
Toby came up so light in his hand, that all his great effort was 
thrown away, and only made him stagger back in dismay, 
falling backward from the chair, and poor Toby crashing to 
pieces on the floor as he fell, while out rolled — one solitary 
farthing ! 

Nobody spoke for some moments ; but all stood perfectly 
still, staring as hard as if they hoped the pence would be brought 
out by force of looking for them. 

Then David's knuckles went up into his eyes, and he burst 
forth in a loud bellow. It was the first time Miss Fosbrook had 
heard him cry, and she feared that he had been hurt by the fall, 
or cut by the broken crockery ; but he struck out with foot and 
fist, as if his tears were as much anger as grief, and roared out, 
" I want the halfpence for my pig." 

" Sam, Sam," cried Susan, " if you have hid them for a trick, 
let him have them." 

<< I — I play tricks now t " exclaimed Sam in indignation. 
^ No, indeed I " 

" Then perhaps Hal has," said Elizabeth* 

< For shame, Bessie I " cried Sam. 
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** I only know/' said Elizabeth^ half in self-defence, half in 
fright, " that one of you must have been at the baby-house, for 
I found the doors open, and shut them up." 

'< And why should it be one of us 1" demanded Sam ; while 
David stopped crying, and listened. 

** Because none of the younger ones can reach to undo the 
doors," said Elizabeth. '' It was as much as I could do to reach 
the upper bolt, though I stood upon a chair." 

This was evident; for the baby-house was really an old- 
fashioned bureau, and below the glass doors there was a pro- 
jecting slope of polished walnut, upon which only a fly could 
stand, and which was always locked. No one whose years were 
less than half a score was tall enough to get a good hold of the 
button, even from the highest chair, far less to jerk down the 
rather stiff upper bolt. 

''It cannot have been a little one, certainly," said Miss 
Fosbrook; ''but you should not be so ready to accuse your 
brothers, Bessie." 

David, however, had laid hold of a hope, and getting up 
from the floor, hastened out of the room, followed by John; 
and ihey were presently heard shouting " Hal I " all over the 
house. 

" What day was it that you found the door open, Bessie 1** 
asked Miss Fosbrook. 

'' It was just after dinner," said Elizabeth, recollecting herself. 

" It was on Friday. Yes, I remember it was Friday, because 
I went into the school-room to get my pencil, and I was afraid 
Hal would jump out upon me, and looked in first to see whether 
he was going to be tiresome ; but he was gone." 

"Yes," said Susan; "it was the day we found poor Jack 
stuck up on the gate, when he and Hal were in disgrace. Oh, 
he never would have played tricks then." 

" Did you go up before me, Bessie 1 " asked Miss Fosbrook ; 
" for I went up directly after dinner to speak to Henry." 

" Yes, I did," said she. " I thought if you got in first, you 
would be scolding him ever so long, and would let nobody in, 

u 
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80 I would get my pencil fiist ; and I alipped up bef oie jon 
had loft the table." 

Just then the two boys were heard Btmnping tip the stain, 
and ran in, panting with haste and excitement^ Dftvid witb a 
fiery rod ear. 

" No, no; Hal didn't hide it I" 

" But he boxed Davie's ear for thinking he did," added John ; 
"and said he'd do the same for spiteful Bet 1 " 

" Then he never played tricks^" said Susan. 

" I told you not," said Sam. 

*' No," reiterated David ; " and he said Td no business to ask ; 
and if Bet went prying about everywhere, I'd better ask her. 
Have you got it, Betty 1 " 

" I ! " cried Elizabeth. " How can you, Davie ! " 

" You have got a secret," exclaimed David ; " and you always 
were cross about Hannah Higgins's pig. You have got it to 
tease me ! Miss Fosbrook, make her give it bacL" 

"Nonsense, David," said Miss Fosbrook; "Bessie is quite 
to be trusted; and it is wrong to make unfounded accusa- 
tions." 

" Never mind, Betty," added Sam kindly ; "if Davie wasn't 
a little donkey, he wouldn't say such things." 

"Where is Heniyl" asked the governess. "Why did he 
not come himself ? Call him ; I want to know if he observed 
this door being open." 

" He ia gone down to Mr. Carey's," said John. 

" And it is high time you were there too, Sam," said Miss 
Fosbrook, starting. " If you are late, b^ Mr. Carey's pardon 
from me, and tell him that I kept you." 

Sam was obliged to run ofif at full speed; and the 
other children stood about, still aghast and excited. Miss 
Fosbrook, however, told them to take out their booka She 
would not do anything more till she had had time to think, and 
had composed their minds and her own ; for she was exceed- 
ingly shocked, and felt herself partly in fault, for having left 
the hoard in an unlocked cupboard. She feared to do anything 
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hastily, lest she should bring suspicion on the innocent ; and 
she thought all would do better if time were given for settling 
down. All were disappointed at thus losing the excitement^ 
fancying perhaps that instant search and inquiry would hunt up 
the money ; and David put himself quite into a sullen fit No, 
he would not turn round, nor read, nor do anything, unless 
Miss Fosbrook would make stingy Bet give up the pence. 

Miss Fosbrook and Susan boUi tried to argue with him ; but 
ho had set his mind upon one point so vehemently, that it was 
making him absolutely stupid to everything else ; and he was 
such a little boy (only five years old), that his mind could 
hardly grasp the exceeding unlikelihood of a gid like Elizabeth 
committing such a theft, either in sport or earnest, nor under- 
stand the injury of such a suspicion. He only knew that she 
had a secret — a counter secret to his pig ; and when she hotly 
assured him that she had never touched the money, and Susan 
backed her up with, " There, she says she did not," he answered, 
" She once told a story." 

Elizabeth coloured deep red, and Susan cried out loudly that 
it was a shame in David; then explained that it was a long 
long time ago, that Hal and Bessie broke the drawing-room 
window by playing at ball with little hard apples, and had not 
told, but when questioned had said, '' No ; " but indeed they 
had been so sony then that she knew they would never do so 
again. 

Again David showed that he could not enter into this, and 
sulkily repeated, " She told a story." 

" I will have no more of this," said Christabel resolutely. 
" You are all working yourselves up into a bad spirit : and not 
another word will I hear on this matter till lessons are over." 

That tone was always obeyed ; but lessons did not prosper ; 
the children were all restless and unsettled ; and David, hitherto 
for his age her best scholar, took no pains, and seemed 
absolutely stupefied. What did he care for fines, if the chance 
of the pig was gone ! And he was sullenly angry with Miss 
Fosbrook for using no measuros to recover the money, fancied 

V 8 
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she did not care, and remembeied the foolish nniserj talk abont 
her favounng Bessie. 

Once Miss Fosbrook heard a little gasping from the comer, 
and looking round, saw poor Bessie crying quieily over her 
slate, and trying hard to check herself. She would not have 
noticed her, though longbig to comfort her, if David had not 
cried out, " Bet is crying I A fine I " 

" No,*' said Miss Fosbrook ; " but a fine for an ill-natured 
speech that has made her cry." 

" She has got the pig's money," muttered David. 

** Say that again, and I shall punish you, David." 

He looked her full in the face, and said it again. 

She was thoroughly roused to anger, and kept her word by 
opening the door of a small dark closet, and putting David in 
till dinner-time. 

Then she and Susan both tried to soothe Bessie, by reminding 
her how childish David was, how he had caught up some word 
that probably Hal had flung out without meaning it, and bow 
no one of any sense suspected her for a moment. 

" It is so ill-natured and hard," sobbed Bessie. " To think 
f I could steal ! I think they hate me." 

" Ah," said Susan, " if you only would never be cross to the 
boys, Bessie, and not keep out of what they care for, they would 
never think it." 

" Yes, Susie is right tnere," said ChristabeL " If you try to be 
one with the others, and make common cause with them, giving up 
and forbearing, they never will take such things into their heads." 

"And toe don't now," said Susan cheerily. "Didn't you 
hear Sam say nobody but a donkey could think it I " 

" B xt Bessie has a secret 1 " said Annie. 

Ag lin stout Susan said, " For shame ! " 

" I'll tell you what my secret is," began Bessie. 

" No," said Susan, " don't tell it, dear 1 Well trust you 
without ; and Sam will say the sama" 

Bessie flung her arms round Susan's neck, as if she only now 

I knew tlio comfort of her dear cmnd Aiat^AP. 



knew the comfort of her dear good sister. 
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Lessons were lesumed ; and as soon as these weie done, Miss 
Fosbrook resolved on a thorough search. Some strange fit of 
mischief or cnriosity might have actuated some one, and the 
money be hidden away ; so she brought David out of his cupboard, 
and with Susan's help turned out every drawer and locker 
in the school-room, forbidding the others to touch or assist 
They routed out queer nests of broken curiosities, disturbed old 
dusty dens of rubbish, peeped behind every row of books ; but 
made no discovery worth mentioning, except the left leg of 
Annie's last doll, the stuffing of Johnnie's ball, the tiger out oi 
George's Noah's ark, and the first sheet of Sam's Latin 
Grammar, all stuffed together into a mouse-hole in the skirting. 

At dinner Christabel forbade the subject to be montionodf 
not only to hinder quarrelsome speeches, but to prevent tlie loss 
being talked of among the servants ; since she feared tliat one 
of them must have committed the theft, and though anxious 
not to put it into the children's heads, suspected Ehoda, the 
little nursery-girl, who was quite a child, and had not long been 
in the house. 

Henry ate his dinner in haste, but could not got away till 
Miss Fosbrook had called him away from the rest, and told him 
that if he had been playing a trick on his little brother, it was 
time to put an end to it, before any innocent person foil imdoi 
suspicion. 

" I— I've been playing no tricks — at least — " 

** Without any at Uast^ Henry, have you hidden the money 1 " 

"No." 

" Tou dined in the school-room on Friday. Were the baby« 
house doors open then 1 " 

" I — I'm sure I didn't notice." 

"Tou didn't open them to take anything out!" 

" What should I want with the things in the baby-house } " 

"Did you, or did you not!" 

" I— I didn't— at least—" 

" In one word, did you open ihem ! yes or na" 

"No." 
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«< What time did yon go oat after eating your dumerf 

" Bother 1 how ia one to remember! If 8 all nonsense 
making such a fuss. The children &ncied they put in ever so 
much more than they did, and veiy likely took out some.** 

" No ; David's reckoning was aocurata I wrote down all I 
knew of ; and I am sure none was taken out, for early that yeiy 
morning I had put in a sixpence myself, and the cup was then 
full of coppers, with that little silver threepenny of David's with 
the edge turned up upon the top." 

" Then you must have left the door undone 1 " said Henrj 
delighted. 

"I dare not be positive," said Christabel; ''but I beUeve 
I remember bolting it ; and if I had not done so, it would have 
flown open sooner." 

" Oh, but the wind, you know." 

'* If the doors did open, it would not account for the loss of 
the money." 

" Well, I can't help it," said Henry ungraciously, tiying to 
move off : but she first required him to tell her what he had said 
to the younger boys to make them suspect Elizabeth. 

" Did II" said Henry, " I am sure I didn't ; at least, if I did, 
I only said Bess peeped everywhere, and was very close. I 
didn't suspect her, you know." 

"I should think notl" said Miss Fosbrook indignantly. 
"Now please to come up with me." 

" I want to go out," said Henry. 

No, she would not let him go. She thought Elizabeth ought 
to clear herself, so far as it could be done, by making her secret 
known, since that had drawn suspicion on her ; and when all 
the children were together, she called the little girl and told 
her so. 

" It is very unkind of them," said Bessie, with trembling lip ; 
"but they shall see, if they want that to show I am not a 
thief I " 

" I said I wouldn't see," said Susan. " You know, Bessie, I 
trust you," 
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'' And I/' said Sam ; " I don't caie for people's secroU I 
don't want to piy into Bessie'a" 

No one followed their example ; all either really suspected, or 
else were full of curiosity, and delighted to gratify it 

Half a dozen slips of card, with poor little coloured drawings 
on them, and as many lengths of penny ribbon 1 

** Is that all f " said Annie, much disappointed. 

" So that's what Bet made such a fuss about," said John ; and 
David's face fell, as if he had really expected to see the lost 
pence. 

The next thing, after the search had been made through all 
the children's bed-rooms, was to go to the nursery : and thither 
Miss Fosbrook allowed only Susan and Sam to follow her. 
Nurse Freeman was very stiff and stately, but she had no 
objection to searching ; and the boy and girl began the hunt, 
while Miss Fosbrook meantime cautiously asked whether Nurse 
were sure of Ehoda, and if she were trustworthy. 

This made Mr& Freeman very angry ; and though her words 
were respectful, she showed that she was much offended at the 
strange lady presuming to suspect anyone, especially one under 
her charge. 

Miss Fosbrook wanted to have asked Ehoda whether the 
doors were open or shut when she carried Henry his dinner, but 
Nurse would not consent to call her. '' I understood the nursery 
and the girl were to be my province," she said. ''If Miss 
Merrifield heard her mamma say otherwise, then it is a different 
thing." 

Susan cowered into the dark cupboard. Nurse must be in a 
dreadful way to call her Miss Meirifield, instead of Missy 1 

Nothing more could be done. The pence could not be found. 
Nurse would not let Ehoda be examined ; and all that could be 
found out from the children had been already elicited. 

Christabel could only beg that no more should be said, and, 
her head aching with perplexity, hope that some light might 
yet be thrown on the matter. There must be pain and grief 
whenever it should be explained ; but this would be far better, 
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even for the offender, than the present deception: and the 
whole family were in a state of irritation and distrust^ that 
hurt their tempers, and made her bitterly reproach herself with 
not haying prevented temptation by putting the hoard under 
lock and key. 

She ordered that no more should be said about it that evening, 
and made herself obeyed ; but play was dull, and everything 
went off heavily. The next morning, Susan came back early 
from her housekeeping business, with her honest face grave and 
unhappy, and finding Miss Fosbrook alone, told her she had 
something really to say to her if she might; and this being 
granted began, with the bright look of having found a capital 
notion : " I'll tell you what I wish you would do." 

"WeUI" 

'' If you would call every one in all the house, and ask them 
on their word and honour if they took the pence." 

'' My dear, I am not the head of the house, and I have no 
right to do that ; besides, I do not believe it would discover it" 

''What! could a thief get in from out of doors t" said 
Susan looking at the window. 

" Hardly that, my dear ; but I am afraid a person who could 
steal would not scruple to tell a falsehood, and I do not wish to 
cause this additional sin." 

" It is very horrid ; I can't bear it," said Susan, puckering up 
her face for teatB. " Do you know. Miss Fosbrook, the maids 
are all so angry that you said anything about Ehoda f " 

" You did not mention it, my dearl" 

" Oh no ; nor Sam. It was Nurse herself ! But they all 
say that you vrant to take away her character ; and they won't 
have strangers put over them." 

" Pray, Susie ; don't tell me this. It can do no good." 

" Oh, but please ! " cried Susan. " And then Mary — I can't 
think how she could — but she said that poor dear Bessie was 
always sly, and that she had been at the cupboard, and had 
got the pence ; but she was your favourite, and so you 
vindicated her. And Nurse began teasing her to oonfesi^ 
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and tell the truth, and told her she was a wicked chili because 
she would not; but it was all because we were put under 
strangers ! I'm sure they do set on Johnnie and Davie to be 
cross to her." 

" When was this, my dear 1 '■ 

"Last night, when we went to the nursery to be washed. 
It was our night, you know. Oh 1 I wish Mamma was well 1 " 

" Indeed I do my dear. And how did poor Bessie bear it 1 " 

" She got quite white, and never said a word, even when 
they told her she was sulky. But when we got into bed, 
and I kissed her and cuddled her up, oh ! she did cry so ; 
I didn't know what to do. So, do you know, I got my shawl 
on, and went and called Sam ; and he was not gone to sleep, 
and he came and sat by her, and told her that he believed her, 
and knew she was as sound a heart of oak as any of us ; and 
we both petted her, and Sam was so nice and kind, till she 
went to sleep. Then he went to the nursery, and told Nurse 
how horrid it was in her ; but Cook said it only made her 
worse, because she is jealous of our taking part with you." 

"My dear, I do like to hear of your kindness to Bessie; 
but I wish you would not mind what any of the maids 
say, nor talk to them about it It only distresses you for 
nothing." 

" But I can't help it," said Susan. 

"You could not help this attack in the nurseiy, but yon 
need not talk to Cook or Marv about it It is of no use 
to vex ourselves with what people say who don*t know half a 
story." 

" Can't you tell them nott " said simple Susan. 

" No, I cannot interfere. They would only do it the mora 
We can only keep Bessie as much out of the way of the maids 
as we can, and show our confidence in her." 

Certainly Elizabeth had been known to look infinitely more 
glum when nothing was the matter than under all this vexation, 
even though the servants were really very unkind to her ; and her 
two little brothers both behaved as ill as possible to her when* 
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ever they had the opportunity — David really believing that ahe 
had made away with the money, and ought to be tortured for 
it ; and Johnnie taking it on his word, and being one of those 
little boys who have a positive taste for ill-nature, and think 
it fun. They pinched her, they bit her, they rubbed out her 
sums, they shut up her lesson-books and lost her place, they put 
bitten crusts into her plate, and did whatever ihey knew she 
most disliked, whenever Miss Fosbrook or Sam was not in the 
way; but she never told. She did not choose to be called 
a tell-tale ; and besides, they really did not succeed in making 
her life miserable, so much was she pleased with the real 
kindness her trouble had brought out from Susan and Sam. 
Susan could not prevent the persecutbn of the two naughty 
little boys, but she defended her sister to her utmost; and 
Sam cuffed them if they said a word or lifted a finger against 
Bessie before him ; and he gave her such notice and kindness 
as she never had received from him before. One afternoon, 
when he was going to walk to Bonchamp, he asked leave for 
her to come with him, and would take nobody eke ; and hot 
day as it was, Bessie had never had such a charming walk. 
She kept herself from making one single fuss ; and in return, 
he gathered wild strawberries for her, showed her a kingfisher, 
and took her to look in at a very grand aquarium in the fishing- 
tackle maker's window, where she saw some gold-fish, and 
a most comical little newt. And going home, they had a real 
good talk about their father's voyage, and how they should get 
on without him ; and Bessie foimd to her great pleasure, that 
Sam hoped Miss Fosbrook would stay when Mamma came 
home. 

" For I do think she has put some sense into you, Bessie," 
said Sam. 

She was so delighted, that instead of preparing to fiet if 
Sam did but hold up a finger at her, she looked up with a 
smile when he came in her way, sure of protection, and 
expecting something pleasant, as well as thinking it an honour 
to be asked to help him in anything. The next day, when 
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Mr. Carey had insisted on his verifying by the map all the towns 
which he had been contented to say were in Asia Liinor (where 
every place in ancient history is always put if its whereabouts 
be doubtful), she saved him so much time and trouble, that he 
got out into the garden full half an hour earlier than he would 
otherwise have done. Thereupon he told her she was a jolly 
good fellow, and gave her such a thump on the back, as a few 
weeks ago would have made her scream and whine; but this 
time she took it as a new form of thanks, and felt highly 
honoured by being invited to help him to fish for minnows, though 
it almost made her sick to stick the raw meat upon his hooks. 

The threatening of a true sorrow, the bearing a real trouble, 
and the opening to her brother^s kindness, had done for more to 
make her a happy little girl than all Miss Fosbrook's attempts 
to satisfy her cravings or please her tastes. These had indeed 
done her some good, and taught her to find means of enjoyment 
for those likings that no one else cared for ; but it had been the 
spirit of delight that had been chiefly wanting; and when 
thankfulness and love were leading her to that, it was much easier 
to see that the evening clouds or the rising moon were lovely, 
than when she was looking out for afi&onts. 

Nothing was said in public about the loss; and Christabel 
hoped that the bad impression as to Elizabeth would wear out in 
the young minds of the lesser children; but David's whole 
nature seemed to have been disorganized by the disappointment 
Instead of being a pattern child for diligence and good 
behaviour, very fond of Miss Fosbrook, and not only in- 
offensive, but often keeping John and Anne in order, he seemed 
absolutely stupid and senseless at lessons, became stubborn at 
reproof, seemed to take pleasure in running counter to his 
governess, and rendered the other two, who, though his elders^ 
were both of weak natures compared with Ms own, more openly 
naughty than himsell Sometimes it seemed to Christabel that 
the habit of spiting Bessie was getting so confirmed, that it 
would last even when the cause was forgotten; and yet the 
more she strove to put it down in sights the more it throve out 
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of flight; and when she looked at David, and thought how 
she had once admired him, she could not bat lemember the 
text that says, '' Thy goodness is as the moniing doudy and as 
the dew shall it vanish away." She had thought it goodness 
based upon religious feeling, as well as on natural gravity and 
orderliness ; and so perhaps it had once been, but the little 
fellow had fixed lus whole soul on one purpose, and though that 
was a good one, it had grown into an idol, and swallowed up all 
his other motives, till of late he had only been good for the sake 
of the pig, not because it was right Being diEntppointed of the 
pig, he had nothing to fall back upon, but felt himself so ill- 
used, that it seemed to him that it was no use to be good ; and 
he revenged himself by naughtiness. 

Such sturdy strong characters as little David's, when they are 
once set on the right object, come to the veiy best kind of good- 
ness ; but when they take a wrong turn, they are the veiy wonti 
both for themselves and others. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

The Monday after the loss of the pence was a pouring wet day. 
The whole court was like a flood, and the drops went splashing 
up again as if in play; Purday wore his master's old south- 
wester coat, and looked shiny all over ; and when the maids had 
to cross the court, they went click, click, in their pattens under 
their umbrellas. 

But it was baking day, and Susan and Annie had been down 
to coax the cook into making them a present of a handsome 
allowance of dough, and Miss Fosbrook into letting them mani- 
pulate it in the school-room. Probably this was the only way 
of preventing the dough from being turned into bullets, and sent 
flying at each other's eyes, or possibly plastered on somebody's 
nose, and the cook and kitchenmaid from being nearly driven craiy. 
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The dongb was justly divided, and an establishment set np in 
each locker. Bessie declined altogether ; Sam had lent her his 
beautiful book of The British Songsters, and she was hard al 
work at the table copying a tom-tit, since she no longer carried 
on the work in secret ; but at one locker were the other three 
elders, at the other the three lesser ones, and little Greorge in a 
comer by Susan, pegging away at his own private lump, and 
constantly begging for more. Susan'^ ambition was to make 
a set of real twists, just like Cook*s ; and she pulled out and 
twisted and plaited, though often robbed of her dough by the 
two boys, whose united efforts were endeavouring to produce a^ 
likeness of Furday, with his hat on his head, plums for eyes, a 
pipe in his mouth, and driving a cow ; but unluckily his neck 
always got pinched oE, and his arms would not stay on I JN'o 
matter; the more moulding of that soft dough the better! 
Johnuie and Annie had a whole party of white clammy serpents, 
always being set to bite one another, and to melt into each 
other ; and David was hard at work on a brood of rabbits with 
currant eyes, and would let no one interfere with him. 
'< Didn't I hear something 1 " asked Bessie, looking up. 
" Oh, it's only the roller," said Sam ; " Purday always rolk 
on a wet day." 

Something, however, made the whole party of little bakero 
hold up their heads to Usten. There was a gleam on their faces, 
as a quick alert step sounded on the stairs, and Bessie, the 
nearest to the door, and not cramped like the rest, who were 
sitting on their heels, sprang forward and opened it with a 
scream of joy. 

There he was — the light, alert, weatherbeaten man, with his 
loose wavy hair, and bright sailor face I There was Papa ! 
Oh, the hurly-burly of children, tumbling up as well as they 
could on legs crooked under them, and holding out great fans of 
floury doughy paws, all coming to be hugged in his arms in 
turn, so that before he had come to the end of the eight in 
presence, Bessie had had time to whisk off to the nursery, pnatch 
Baby up from before Norse's astonished eyes, rush down with 
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her^ and pnt her into his arms, fiat fiaby had forgotten him, 
and was taken with such a fit of screaming shyness, that Susan 
had to take her, and Annie to play bo-peep with her, before she 
would let anyone's voice be heard. 

** Fve taken yon by surprise, Miss Fosbrook," said the Captain, 
shaking hands with her in the midst of the clatter. 

'' Oh, it is such a pleasure 1" she began. ** I hope you left 
Mrs. Merrifield much better." 

" Much better, much better, thank you. I hope to find her 
on the sofa when I go back on Thursday. I could only ran 
down for a few days, just to settle things, and see the children, 
before I join the Ramiliei, Admiral Penrose very good- 
naturedly kept it open for me, till we could tell how tke was,* 
said the Captain, with rather a trembling voice. ' 

*' Then you are going ! Papa 1 " said Susan, looking up at 
him ; " and Baby will not know you till — ** 

''Hold your tongue. Miss Croaker," said the Captain, roughly 
but kindly ; and Miss Fosbrook could see that he was as much 
afraid of crying himself as of letting Susan cry ; '' Pve no time 
for that. Tve got a gentleman on business down stairs, and 
your Uncle John and I must go down to them again. We sha'n't 
want dinner ; only. Sue, tell them to send in some ^;g8 and 
bacon, or cold meat, or whatever there may be, for tea ; and get 
a room ready for your uncle." 

He would have gone, but Susan called out^ '* Papa, may we 
drink tea with you, Georgy and all 1 " 

" Yes, to be sure, if you won't make a bear-fight^ any of you, 
for your uncle." 

''Mayn't I come down with yout" added Sam, looking at 
him as if he wanted to make the most of every moment of that 
presence. 

"Better not, my boy," said the Captain; "I've got law 
business to settle, and we don't want you. Better stay and 
make yourselves decent for tea-time. Mamma's love, and ahe 
hopes you'll not drive Uncle John distracted." And he was 
gone. 
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'' Bother Uncle John!" fiist mutteied Sam (I am soiry to 
say). 

" I can't think what he's come for/' sighed Annie. 

*' To spoil our fun," suggested Johnnie disconsolately. 

** To take Sam to school," added Hal, ** while I go to sea." 

'* Tou don't know that you are going/' said Elizabeth. ''Papa 
said nothing about it" 

** Oh 1 but I know I shall Admiral Penrose promised." 

'' You know a great many things that don't happen. Tou 
knew Colonel Carey would give you two sovereigns." 

Henry looked as if he could bite. 

'* Wdl, I shall finish Purday/' said Sam, turning away with 
a sigh ; *' and they shall have him for tea." 

''Tea will be no funl" repeated Annie. "Oh dear I what 
does Uncle John come here for t " 

"May not he come to be with his brother)" suggested 
ChristabeL 

" Oh 1 but they are grown up/' said Annie. 

"Can't he have him in London, without coming here to 
worry us in our little time f " added Johnnie. 

" JPerhape he will not worry you." 

" Oh 1 but — " they all cried, and stopped short 

" He plagues about manners," said Annie. 

" He wanted Susie and me to be sent to school I " said 
Bessie. 

" He said it was like dining with young Hottentots." 

"He told Papa it was disgraceful, when we had all been 
sliding on the great pond in the yillage," added Annie. 

" And he gave Sam a box on the ear, for only just taking a 
dear little river cray-fish in his fishing-net to show Aunt Alice." 

" The net was dripping wet,'' observed Bessie. 

"Tes," said Anne; "but Aunt Alice is so finikin and fidgety; 
she never wets her feet, and can't get over a stile, and is afraid of 
a cow ; and he wants us all to be like her." 

" And he makes Papa and MitTnmA mind things that they 
don't mind by nature^" said Susan* 
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** Mamma always tells us to be good, and never play at hockej 
in the house when he's there,*' said Anne. 

" She has not told us so this time," said John triumphantly 

*' No, but we must mind all the same," said Susan ; and Sam 
silenced some independent murmurs, about not minding Uncle 
John, by saying it was minding Mamma. 

Miss Fosbrook herself was a little alarmed, for she gathered 
that Mamma was in some fear of this terrible unde, that he had 
much influence with his brother, and was rather a severe judge 
of the young family. She sincerely hoped that he would not 
find things much amiss, for the honest goodness of th^ two eldest 
had won so much regard from her, that she could not bear them 
to be under any cloud ; and indeed she felt as if the whole flock 
were her own property, as well as her charge, and that she, as 
well as they, were about to be tried. She would have felt it all 
fair and just before their kindly father, but it seemed hard that 
all should bo brought before the school-master uncle ; and she 
was disposed to be tender for her children, and exceedingly 
anxious as to the eflect thoy might produce. She was resolved 
that the Captain should hear of the aflair of the pence ; but the 
presence of his brother would make the speaking a much greater 
effort. Meantime, she saw that all the fingers were clean, and 
all the hair brushed. She flattered herself that Susan's yellow 
locks had learnt that it was the business of hair to keep tidy, 
and had been much less unmanageable of late ; but she had her 
fears that they would ruffle up again when their owner, at the 
head of a large detachment, rushed out to take the ''fancy bread" 
out of the oven, and she came half-way down stairs, in case it 
should be necessary to capture them, and brush them over 
again. 

While thus watching, the door of the dining-room (the only 
down stairs room in order) opened suddenly, and the Captain 
came fortL "Oh, Miss Fosbrook," he said, "please come in 
here : I was just coming to look for you. My brother — Miss 
Fosbrook." 

To her surprise, Miss Fosbrook received a very pleasant civil 
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greeting from a much younger nvan than she had expected to 
see, looking perhaps more stem about the mouth and sharp 
about the eye than his elder brother, and his clerical dress very 
precise ; but somehow he was so curiously like his niece, 
Elizabeth, that she thought that his particularity might spring 
from the same love of refinement. 

" All going on well ) " asked the Captain. 

''Fairly well/' she answered. ''Sam and Susan are most 
excellent children. There is only one matter on which I should 
like to speak to you, at some time when it might suit you*" 

" Is it about this f " he said, patting into her hand a sheet 
written in huge round-hand in pencil, no words misspelt, but 
the breaks in them at the end of the lines perfectly regardless 
of syllables : — 

My dear Papa, 

Please let me 
X have a poll 
ceman. Bet h 
as got at Toby 
and stole our 
pence which was 
for a secret. Na 
rse says she is a 
favonrite and Miss 
Fosbrook will not 
find them. 

Tour affectionate son 

David Douglas MEBRnmcLD. 

" Oh f this was the letter David insisted on sealing before I 
put it into mine 1 " exclaimed Miss Fosbrook, as soon as she had 
made out the words. " We have been in great trouble at the 
loss ; but we agreed not to write to yon, because you had so 
much on your mind." 

"Is Bessie in fault f* 

" No, no ; none of us believe it ; but I am very anxious that 
you should make an investigation, for the maids suspect her, 
and have made the younger children do su" 
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"And who is Toby f* 

" Toby is only a jog — called Toby Fillpot^ I belieye— shaped 
like a man." 

" I know !" put in Mr. John Meirifield, laughing. "Don't 
you remember him, Harry t We had the like in our tima" 

" Well 1" interrogated the Captain. 

" Just after you left home/' said Christabely as shortly and 
clearly as she could, " the children agreed to save their allowance 
to buy a pig for Hannah Higgins. They showed great perse- 
yeranoe in their object ; and by the third week they had about 
seven shillings in this jug, which, to my grief and shame, I let 
them keep in the glass cupboard, not locked, but one door bolted, 
the other buttoned. On Friday morning, the 11th, I know the 
cup was full of coppers and silver, for I took it down to add 
something to it. On the next Monday morning the money was 
gone, all but one farthing." 

" Can you guess who took it 1 " 

" I should prefer saying nothing till you have examined the 
children and servants for yourself." 

" Eight 1 " said the Captain. " Very welL — ^I am sorry to 
treat you to a court-martial, John, but I must hold one after 
tea." 

Christabel pitied the children for having to speak before this 
formidable uncle ; but there could be no help for it, since no 
other sitting-room was habitable, and there were torrents of rain 
out-of-doors. 

There was just time to show the glass cupboard, and the shelf 
where Toby had stood, and to return to the dining-room, before 
the children began to stream in and make their greetings to their 
uncle, Susan with Greorge in one hand, and her plate of bakings 
in the other. Very fancy bread indeed it was ! as Uncle John 
said. The edge of Purday's hat had been quite baked off, and 
one of his arms was gone ; he was black in the wrong places, and 
was altogether rather an uncomfortable-looking object David's 
brood of rabbits were much more successful, though the ears ol 
many had fallen ofL Uncle John was veiy much diverted, and 
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took hw full share of admiring and tasting the various perform- 
ances. On the whole, the meal went off much better than 
Christabel had feared it would. She had really broken the 
children of many of the habits with which they used to make 
themselves disagreeable; there was no putting of spoons into 
each other's cups, nor reaching out with buttery fingers ; lips 
were wiped, and people sat still upon their chairs, even if they 
fidgeted and sighed ; and there was only one slop made all tea- 
time, and that was by Johnnie, and not a very bad one. Indeed, 
it might be hoped that Mr. Mernfield did not see it, for he was 
talking to Sam about the change of footpath that Mr. Greville 
was making. There was indeed no fun, but it might be doubted 
whether Papa would have been in a mood for fun even had his 
brother not been there; and Miss Fosbrook was rather glad 
there was nothing to make the children forgetful of propriety. 

As soon as Mary had carried off the tea-things and wiped the 
table. Uncle John put himself as mudi out of the way as he 
could behind the newspaper in the recess of the window ; and 
Miss Fosbrook would have gone to the school-room, but Captain 
Merrifield begged her to stay. 

" I hear," he said, '' that a very unpleasant thing has taken 
place in my absence, and I wish to learn all that I can about it, 
that the guilty person may be brought to light, and the innocent 
cleared from any suspicion." 

The children looked at one another, wondering how he had 
heard, or whether Miss Fosbrook had told him ; but this was 
soon answered by his calling out, '* David 1 come here, and tell 
me what you meant by this letter." 

David walked stoutly to his father^s knee, nothing daunted, 
though his brothers muttered behind him, ** So he wrote 1 " 
*< Little sneak 1 " and " He knew no better 1 " Not that it was 
wrong to lay the case before his father ; but boys had usually 
rather suffer injustice than make an accusation. 

<' Why did you write this letter, David t" said his father. 

^ Because I want my pence for the pig.** 

« Tell me how yon loei them t * 

z2 
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« Bees took them ! " 

Elizabeth sprang up, crimson, and with team in her eyes, and 
Sam and Susan were both bursting out into an angrj ^'Ko^ no 1 " 
but their father made a sign to all to keep still ; and they obeyed, 
though each of the elder ones took hold of a hand of their sister 
and squeezed it hard 

''Did you see her take themt" asked the Captain. 

"No!" 

'' Then why do you say she did t I don't want to frighten 
you, David ; I only want to hear why you think she did so." 

David was getting alarmed now, and his childish memory 
better retained the impression than what had produced it. He 
hung down his head, scraped one foot, and finding that he must 
answer, mumbled out at last, '* Nurse said it, and HaL" 

" Henry, come here. Did you accuse your sister to David 1 " 

" No 1 " burst out Henry at once ; but there was a rounding 
of everyone's mouth to cry out Oh 1 and he quickly added, in a 
hasty scared way, '' At least, when Davie came bothering me, I 
said he had better ask Betty, because she had been prying about, 
and meddling with the baby-house. I never meant that she had 
done it ; but Davie is such a little jack-ass !" 

" Did you see her meddle with the baby-house 1** 

" She said that herself," muttered Henry. 

"Yes, Papa," said Elizabeth, starting forward, "I did find 
the doors of the baby-house open, and shut them up, but I never 
touched anything in it 1 Sam and Susie know I would not, and 
that I would not tell a story now, though I once did, you know. 
Papa I " 

Captain Merrifield still kept his grave set face, and only 
asked, " When did you find the doors open 1 " 

" On Friday, Papa — ^Friday week — St, Barnabas' Day — just 
after dinner." 

" Was no one with you 1 " 

"No, Papa." 

" You came up-stairs first 1 ** 

" Yes ; I wanted my pencil before — ^ and she stopped short 
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' Before what ! " 

''Before Miss Fosbrook went in to speak to IIal|" said 
Elizabeth, getting red all oyer. 

" Hal had been dining in the school-room/' said Miss Fosbrook, 
" on account of a little bit of disobedience." 

Captain Merri£eld looked keenly at Henry, who tried to 
return the look, but shuffled uncomfortably under it. 

" Then Hal had been dining in the school-room ) Was ho 
there when you came in ) " 

" No." 

" Were the doors open when you were dining there, Henry ? " 

" N— no." 

'' Tou are sure that you did not meddle with them Y " 

**I do not know why I should," said Henry, hastily and 
confusedly. *' It is only the girls and the babies that haye 
things there — and — and Miss Fosbrook herself had been at the 
cupboard in the morning ; why shouldn't she haye left it undone 
herself, and the doors got open ) " 

" No, no I " cried Susan ; " if they aren't fastened they always 
burst open directly ; and we never could haye been in the room 
half the morning without noticing them 1 " 

" Then you are certain that they were closed when you went 
down to dinner Y" 

Eyeryone was podtiye that the great glass doors flying out 
must haye made themselyes observed in that room full of 
children, especially as Susan remembered that she had been 
making a desk of the sloping part under them. 

''Does anyone remember how long it was between Hal's 
leaving the room and Bessie's coming up ) " 

" I don't know when he went out," said all those who had 
been in the dining-room ; but there spoke up a voice, quite 
proud of having something to tell among the others— 

" I saw Hal go out, and Bessie come up directly." 

" You, Johnnie ! How was that t " 

" Miss Fosbrook made me dine in the nursery. Papa, because 
Hal and I had been riding on the new iron gate, to see if the 
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ielegiaph would come in while the others weie at chuieh ; and 
then Hal ran away with the GreTillee, and I couldn't get down till 
Sam came and helped me ; and so Miss Foshrook made me dine 
in the nursery ; and when I had done, I went and sat upon the 
top of the garret stairs, to watch when they came out from 
dinner, and ask if I might come down again*** 

" And what did you see, Johnnie ^ " 

** First, I saw a wasp," said Johnnie. 

** Never mind the wasp. Did you see when Henry went oati " 

'' I saw him come in first,'' said John, *' and Miss Foshrook 
order him up and say she would send him his dinner, and come 
and speak to him presently. So I watched to catch her when 
she was coming up to him, and I saw Mary hring him up some 
mince veal, and the last hit of the gooseherry pie ; and then, 
very soon, he bolted right down-stairs. I didn't think he could 
have had time to eat the pie ; and I was going to see if there 
was a bit left, when I saw Bessie coming up, and I whipped up 
again." 

''Then nobody went into the room between Henry and 
Bessie ^ " 

" No ; there wasn't any time." 

The whole room was quite silent There was no sound but a 
quick short breathing from the Captain : but he had rested his 
brow upon his hand, and his face could not be seen. It was as if 
something terrible had flashed upon him, and he was struggling 
with the first shock, and striving to deal with it. If they had 
seen him in a tempest, with his ship driving to pieces on a rock 
he would not have been thus shaken and dismayed. However 
by the time he looked up again, he had brought his face back 
to its resolute firmness, and he spoke in a clear, stem, startling 
voice, that made all the children quake, and some catch hold of 
each other's hands : " Henry 1 tell me what you have done with 
your theft ! " 

Miserable Henry ! He did not try to deny it any longer ; but 
burst out into a loud sobbing cry, " O Papa ! Papa I I meant 
to have put it back again ! I couldn't help it J " 
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^ Tell me what you have done with it ! " repeated the 
Captain. 

" I — I paid it to Farmer Grice ; I was obliged ; and I thought 
I could have put it back again ; and some of it was my own ! " 

" Fivepence-farthing ! " cried David. " You thief, you I " 

The child's fists were clenched, and his young face all one 
scowl of passion, quite shocking to see. His father put him 
aside, and said, " Hush, David t no names. — Now, Henry, what 
do you say to your sister for your false accusation, which has 
thrown your own shame on her 1 " 

" Oh, no, no. Papa ; he never did accuse me i " cried Bessie, 
for the first time bursting into tears. '* He never said I did it ; 
that was only Davie's fancy ; and it has made Susie and Sam 
so kind, I have not minded it at alL Please don't mind that, 
Papa!" 

*^ Come away, Henry I " said the Captain ; '* now that your 
sister has been cleared, we had better have the rest out of the 
sight of these tender-hearted little girls." 

He stood up, and without a word, stroked down Elizabeth's 
smooth brown hair, ndsed her face up by the chin, and kissed 
her forehead, the only place free from tears ; then he took Henry 
rby the shoulder, and marched him out of the room. Bessie 
could not stop herself from crying, and was afraid of letting 
Uncle John see her ; so she flew out after them, and straight up- 
stairs to her own room. Miss Fosbrook and Susan both longed 
to follow her, but they had missed this opportunity ; and the 
sound of voices outside showed so plainly that the Captain and 
Henry were in the hall that they durst not open the door. 

Everyone was appalled, and nothing was said for a few 
seconds. The first to speak was Annie, in a low, terror-stricken 
whisper, yet with some curiosity in it : '' I wonder what Papa 
will do to him t " 

'' Give him nine dozen, I hope ! " answered David through his 
small white teeth, all clenched together with rage. 

** For shame, Davie ! " said Susan ; '' you should not wish 
anything so dreadful for your brother." 
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" lie has been so wicked t I wish it I I will wish it 1 * sud 
David. 

"Hash, David!" said Miss Fosbiook; ''such things most 
not be said. I will talk to you by and by." 

« I am glad poor Bessie is deared ! " added Susan ; ^ thou^ 
I always knew she could not have done it" 

" To be sure — I knew it was Hal ! " 

*' Sam ! you did t — why didn't you telll " cried Annia 

'' I wasn't — ^to say — suie," said Sam ; '' and I conldnt go and 
get him into a scrape. I thought he might tell hinmelf, if he 
could ever make up the money again 1 " 

'' Tes," said Susan ; ** he would have done that He always 
fancied he should get a sovereign from Colonel Carey." 

*' He talked till he thought so/' said Sam. 

''But what made you guess he had done so, SamY" said Wm 
Fosbrook. ''I did suspect him myself, but I never felt 
justified in accusing him of such a thing." 

'' I don't know ! I saw he had been getting into a fix with 
those Grevilles, and had been sold somehow. They said some- 
thingy and got out of my way directly, and I was sure they had 
done some mischief, and left lim to pay the cost" 

'' Did you ask him 1 '' said Susan. 

" What was the use t One never knows where to have him. 
He will eat up his words as fast as he says them, with his cU 
Uasts, till he doesn't know what he means. Kor I didn't want 
to know much of it." 

'' Still I can't think how you could let poor Bessie live under 
such a cloud," said ChristabeL 

" Ton didn't believe it," said Sam, " nor anyone worth a snap 
of my finger. Besides, if I had known, and had to tell, what a 
horrid shame it would have been if the naval cadetship had been 
to be had for him ! I knew Bessie would have thought so too^ 
and then he would have been out of the way of the Orevilles, 
and would have got some money to make it up." 

" Then is there no chance of the cadetship now t " 

'' Ohy wo should have heard of it long ago if there had been I 
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So I mind the coming out the less ; but it's perfectly abominable 
to have had all this row, and for Papa to be so cut up in this 
little short time at home." 

** I never saw him more grieved," said Mr. Merrifield. " He 
was hardly more overcome when your mother was at the worst.* 

They started, for they had forgotten Uncle John, or they would 
never have spoken so freely ; but he now put down his news- 
paper, and looked as if he meant to talk. 

Busan ventured to say, ''And indeed they had all been so 
very good before. The pig made them so." 

''A learned pig, I should think," said her unde, laughing 
good-naturedly. 

<< We were obliged to take care^*' said Susan, ''or we got so 
many fines." 

Christabel, finding that Mr. Merrifield looked at her, helped 
out Susan by explaining that various small delinquencies were 
visited with fines, and that the desire to save for the pig had 
rendered the children very carefuL 

" Indeed," she said, " I was thankful for the incentive, but I 
am afraid that it was over-worked, and did harm in the end : " 
and she glanced towards David. 

" It is the way with secondary motivesi" was the answer. 

Here Captain Merrifield came back alone ; and his brothei 
was the only person who ventured to say, " Well t " 

"I have sent him to his room," said the Captain. "It is 
a very bad business, though of course he made excuses to 
himself." 

The Captain then told them Henry's confession. He had 
been too much hurried by the fear of being caught, to take out 
his own share of the hoard, and had therefore emptied the whole 
cupful into his pocket-handkerchief, tied it up, and run ofif with 
it, intending to separate what was honestly his own. What that 
was he did not know, but his boastful habits and want of 
accuracy had made his memory so careless, that he fancied that 
a far larger proportion was his than really was, and his purposes 
>ere in the strange medky that falls to the lot of all self- 
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daoeiyen, sometimes &ncjiiig he would onlj take what he hid 
a light to (whatever that might be), sometimes that ha would 
borrow what he wanted, and replace it when the soTereign 
should be given to him, or that the Grevilles would make it op 
when they had their month's allowance. 

When he came to the farm Mr. Grice was resolTed to tske 
nothing less than the whole sum that he had with him. Peihaps 
this was less for the value of the turkey-cock than for the sske 
of giving the boys such a lesson as to prevent them from evor 
molesting his poultry again. At any rate^ he was inexorable till 
the frightened Henry had delivered up every farthing in his 
possession ; and then, convinced that no more was f orthoomiii^ 
he relented so far as to restore the gun, and promise to make no 
complaint to either of the father& 

At first Henry lived on hopes of being able to restore the 
money before the hoard should be examined, but Colonel Carey 
went away, and, as might have been expected, left no present to 
his brother's pupils. Still Henry had hopes of the Grevilles, 
and even when the loss was discovered, hoped to restore it 
secretly, and make the whole pass ofif as a joke ; but the 1st of 
August came, Martin and Osmond received their pocket-money, 
but laughed his entreaty to scorn, telling him that he had shot 
the turkey-cock, not they. Since that time, his only hope had 
been in the affair blowing over — as if a sin ever dtd blow over ! 

" One question I must ask, Miss Fosbrook," said the Captain, 
" though after such a course of deceit it hudly makes it worse. 
Has he told any direct falsehood ^ '* 

She paused, and recollected. "Yes, Sir," she said, "I am 
afraid he did ; he flatly told me that he had not touched the 
baby-house." 

" I expected nothing else," said the Captain gravely. " What 
has become of Bessie 1 " 

" She ran up-stairs. May I go and call hert" said Susan. 

" I will go myself," said her father. 

He found Elizabeth in the school-room, all flushed and tear- 
Btained in the face ; and he told her affectionately how mueh 
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pleased he was with her patience under this false accusation. 
Delight yery nearly set her ofif crying again^ hut she managed 
to say, '' It was Miss Foshrook and Sam and Susie that made 
me patient, Papa ; they were so kind. And nobody would have 
believed it, if I wasn't always cross, you know." 

** ^Not cross now, my little woman," he said smiling. 

'' Oh 1 I said I never could be cross again, now Mamma is 
' better ; but Miss Fosbrook says I shall sometimes feel so, and I 
do believe she is right, for I was almost cross to Georgie ta4ay. 
But she says one mAj feel cross, and not he cross I " 

He did not quite know all that his little girl was thinking of ; 
but he patted her fondly, and said, '' Yes, there is a great deal 
to be thankful for, my dear ; and I shall trust to you elder ones 
to give your Mamma no trouble while I am afloat" 

" I will try," said Bessie. '' And please, Papa, would you tell 
Kurse about itf She doesn't half believe us, and she is so 
tiresome about Miss Fosbrook 1 " 

" Tiresome I what do you mean ? ^ . 

'' She always thinks what she does is wrong, and she puts 
nonsense into Johnnie's head, and talks about favourites. Maiy 
told Susan it was jealousy." 

The Captain spoke pretty strongly to Nurse Freeman that 
evening, but it is doubtful if she were the better for it She 
was a very good woman in most things, but she could not bear 
that the children should be under anyone but herself ; and just 
as Henry lost the truth by inaccuracy, she lost it by prejudice. 

Miss Fosbrook was glad to get away from the dining-room, 
where it was rather awful to sit without her work and be talked 
to by Mr. Merrifield, even though she liked him much better 
than she had expected. 

When David came to bed, she sat by him and talked to him 
about his angry unforgiving spirit She could not but think he 
was in a fearful temper, and she tried hard to make him sorry 
for his brother, instead of thirsting to see the disappointment 
visited on him; but David could not see what she meant 
Wicked people ought to be punished; it was wicked to steal 
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and tell stories, and he hoped Henij would be pimifihedy to m 
he would never foiget it^ for hindering poor Hannah fron 
getting her pig. 

He would not understand Henry's predicament ; he wis qdIj 
angry, bitterly angry, and watching for yengeanoe. Miss Fosbrook 
could not reason or persuade him out of it, nor make him see 
that ho could hardly say his prayers in such a mood. Indeed, 
he would rather have gone without his prayers than have oeaaed 
to hope for Henry's punishment 

Perhaps in this there was sense of justice and indignitkm 
against-wrong doing, as well as personal reeentment. 10s 
Fosbrook tried to think so, and left him, but not without 
pra3ring for him, that a Christian temper of iorgiveneaB might ht 
sent upon him. 

All the others were subdued and awe-str uik. It was not yet 
known what was to happen to Henry ; but there was a notion 
tliat it would be very terrible indeed, and that Unde John 
would be sure to make it worse ; and they wished Mi«y Fosbrook 
good-night with very sad faces. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Nothing had as yet befallen Henry, for he came down to 
breakfast in tho morning; but his father did not greet him, 
and spoke no word to him all the time they were in the room 
together. The children felt that this was indeed terrific Such 
a thing had never befallen any of them before. They would 
much rather have been whipped ; and even David's heart sank 

Something, however, was soon said that put all else out of 
his sisters' minds. The Captain turned to them with his meny 
smile, saying, ''Pray what would Miss Susie and Miss Bessie 
say to coming up to London with me to see Mamma % ** 

The two girls bounded upon their chairs ; Susan's eyes grew 
round, and Bessie's long ; the one said, " O Papa ! " and the 
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other, " Oh, thank you ! " and they looked so overwhelmed "with 
ocstasy, and all the three elders laughed. 

" Then you will behave discreetly, young women 1 " 
'' ni try," said Susan ; '' and Bessie always does. Oh, thank 
you. Papa ! " 

'' Grandmamma should be thanked ; she asked me to bring a 
child or two, to be with Mamma when I go down to Portsmouth. 
We had thought of Susan ; but I think Betty deserves some 
amends for what she has undergone." 

" Oh yes, Papa ! thank you ! " cried Susan, Sam, and David, 
from their hearts ; John and Annie because the others did so. 
" Then you won't kick her out if she shares your berth. Sue 1 " 
" Oh, I am so glad. Papa t It is so nice to go together." 
"Then, Miss Fosbrook, will you be kind enough to rig them 
out Y I must drive into Southminster at ten o'clock ; and if 
you would be so good as to see them smartened up for London 
there, I should be much obliged to you." 

The mere drive to the country town was a great event in 
itself, even without the almost incredible wonder that it was to 
lead to ; and the delights of which Ida and Miss Fosbrook had 
told them in London went so wildly careering through the little 
girls' brains, that they hardly knew what they said or did, as 
they danced about the house, and ran up-stairs to get ready, long 
before ten o'clock. 

Mr. Caroy had been informed that his pupils would not come 
to him during the few days of their father's stay; and Sam 
begged jbo lide in on his pony by the side of the carriage ; but he 
was desir^ \o fetch his books, and call Henry, as his uncle 
wished tb.f^ve them both an examination. Was this the 
beginning of captivity to Uncle John 1 David and Johnnie were 
quite angry. They considered it highly proper that Hal should 
be shut up with Uncle John, but they thought it very hard that 
Sam should be so used too ; and Sam himself looked very round- 
backed, reluctant, and miserable, partly at the task, partly at 
being deprived of the sight of his father for several hours of one 
of those few precious days^ 
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Miss Fosbiook wished Susan to have sat on the front seat of 
the old phaeton with her father ; but he would not consent to 
this, and putting the two little girls together behind, handed the 
goyemess to the place of honour beside him, where she felt 
rather shy, in spite of his bright easy manner. 

''I am afraid/' he said, after having flourished his whip 
merrily at Johnnie, Annie, and Davie, who were holding open 
the iron gate, ''that you have had a tough job with those 
yoimgsters ! We never meant you to have been left so long to 
their mercy." 

" I know — I know ; I only wish I could have done better." 

** Tou have done wonders. My brother hardly knows where 
he is — ^never saw those children so mannerly." 

Miss Fosbrook could not show how delighted she waa 

'' I could hardly have ventured on taking those two girls to 
town unless you had broken them in a little. I would say 
nothing last night till I had watched Susan ; for my mother is 
particular, and if my wife was to be always worrying herself 
about their manners, they had better be at home." 

" Indeed, I think you may quite trust to their behaving welL 
Those two and Sam are so thoroughly trustworthy, that I had no 
real difficulty till this unhappy business." 

The Captain wanted to talk- this over with her, and hear her 
account of it once more. She gave it fully, thinking he ought 
to know exactly how his children had acted in the matter, and 
wishing to explain where she thought she had made mistakes. 
When she had finished, he said, " Thank you," and considered a 
little while ; then said, '' A thing like this brings out a great 
deal of character ; and a new eye sometimes sees more what is 
in a child than those that bred him up." 

'' It has been a touchstone, indeed," she answered. 

"Poor Hal !" he said sadly ; then resumed, " I've said nothing 
of it yet to the boys — ^but Admiral Penrose has promised to let 
me take out one with me. I had thought most of Hal; he 
seemed to me a smarter fellow, more likely to make his way 
than his brother ; but this makes me doubt whether there can 
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be stuff enough in him. I might not be able to look after him, 
nor do I know what his messmates may be ; and I should not 
choose to risk it, except with a boy I could thoroughly trust'' 

" Those young Greyilles seem to me Hal's bane and tempta- 
tion," 

" Ay, ay ; but if a boy is of the sort, hell find someone to be 
his bane, wherever he goes. TU have no more of the Grevilles 
though. If he should not go with me, my brother John would 
take him into his house, and keep a sharp look out after him. 
Just tell me, if you have no objection, how the boy strikes you. 
Most people think him the most taking of the lot." 

''So he is," said Christabel thoughtfully; ''he has more 
ease and readiness, and he is affectionate and warm-hearted ; but 
then he is a great talker, and fond of boasting." 

" Exactly. I told him that was the very way he learnt false- 
hood." 

"I am afraid, too," she was obliged to add, "that his 
resolutions run away in talk. He has not much perseverance ; 
and he is easily led." 

" Well, I believe you are right ; but then what's to he done Y 
I can hardly afford to lose this chance ; but Sam was always 
backward ; and I doubt his even caring to go to sea." 

" Oh ! Captain Merrifield I " 

" What ! has he given you reason to think that he does 1 " 

She told him how she had found Sam struggling with his 
longing for the sea and his father ; and how patiently the boy 
had resigned himself to see his brother put before him, and him« 
self condemned for being too dull and slow. 

" Did I say so t I suppose he had put me past my patience 
with blundering over his lessons. I never meant to make any 
decision ; but I did not think he wished it" 

"He said it had been his desire from the time he could 
remember, especially when he felt the want of you during your 
last voyage." 

" Very odd ; how reserved some boys are ! I declare I was 
vexed that it had gone out of his head ; though I thought it 
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might be for the best Yon know I was not bom to this place. 
I nefer dieamt of it till my poor brother Sam's little boy went off 
in a fever six years ago, and we had to settle down here. 
Before that, we meant my eldest to follow my own profession ; 
but when he seemed to take to the soil so kindly, I thought, 
after all, he might make the happier squire for never having 
learnt the smell of salt water, nor tide spirit of enterprise ; but if 
it were done already, the first choice is due to him. You are 
surel" 

"Ask the girls." 

He leant back and shouted out the question, ''Sue! do 
you know whether Sam wishes to go to sea)" 

'' There's nothing he ever wished so much," was the answer. 

" Then why didn't he say so t " 

" Because he thought it would be no use," screamed Susan back, j 

"No use I whyt" ' 

" Because Hal says Admiral Penrose promised him. O Papa ! 
are you going to take Sam ) " 

" Oh dear ! we can't get on without him I " sighed Elizabetlu 

"Are you sure he would like iti" said her father. "I 
thought he never cared to hear of the sea." 

" He can't bear to talk of it, because it makes him so sony,* 
said Susan. 

"And," cried Bessie, "he burnt his dear little ship, the 
Victory y because he couldn't boar to look at it after you said ihai^ 
Papa." 

" After I said what 1 " 

" That he was not smart enough to learn the ropes." 

" Very silly of him," said the Captain, " to take in despair 
what was only meant to spur him on. I suppose now I shall 
find he has dawdled so much that he couldn't get through an 
examination." 

This shut up the mouths of both the girls, who were afraid 
that he might not, since they saw a good deal of his droning 
habits over his lessons, and heard more of Hal's superior 
cleverness. 
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Miss Fosbiook yentnied to say, " Tou may expect a great deal 
of a boy who works on a pure principle of obedience." 

'* You think a great deal of that youngster/' said the Captain, 
highly gratified. ''It is the first time I ever knew a stranger 
take to hinu" 

'' I did not take to him as a stranger. I thought him uncouth 
and dulL I only learnt to love and respect him, as I felt how 
perfectly I might rely on him, and how deep and true his 
principles are. If the children have gone on tolerably well in 
your absence, it is because he has always stood by me, and his 
weight of character has told on them." 

Captain Mernfield did not answer at once ; ho bit his lip, 
then blew his nose, and cleared his throat, before he said, '' Miss 
Fosbrook, you have made me very happy ; it will make his 
mother so. She always rated him so high, that I half thought 
it was a weakness for her eldest son ; but there I I suppose he 
was down-hearted about this fancy of his, poor boy ; and that 
hindered him from making the most of himsell I wonder what 
sort of a figure he is cutting before his uncle I *' 

The town was at length reached ; and the shopping was quite 
wonderful to the sister& Miss Fosbrook found a shop where 
the marvellous woman undertook to send home two grey frocks 
trimmed with pink, by the next evening ; and found two such 
fashionable black silk jackets, that Susie felt quite ashamed 
of herself, though rather pleased ; and Bessie only wished she 
could see her own back, it must look so like Ida'a Then there 
were white sleeves, and white collars, that made them feel 
like young women ; and little pink silk handkerchiefs for their 
necks ; and two straw hats, which Miss Fosbrook imdertook to 
trim with pufis of white ribbon, and a pink roeette at each ear. 
Bessie thought they would be the most beautiful things that 
had ever been in her possession, and was only dreading that 
Sam would say they were like those on Ida Greville's donkey's 
best harness ; while Susan looked quite frightened at them, 
whispered a hope that Mamma would not think them too 
fine, and that Miss Fosbrook would not let them cost too much 

T 
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money; and when aasored that all fell within what F^ 
had given to be laid out^ she begged that Annie and Utde Sai 
might have the like. 

But as they were not going to London, ^Gas Fosbrook oou 
not venture on this ; and as Bessie had set her affections npou 
certain white chip hat, with a pink border and a white featb 
both sisters remained wishing for something— as is BOie 
happen on such occasions. 

However, Elizabeth recovered from the hat when she n 
out of sight of it ; and they went and saw the cathedral, whe 
the painted windows and grave grand arches filled her wi 
a truer and wiser sense of what was beautiful ; and then thi 
walked a long time up and down under its buttressed wall, waiti] 
for Papa, till they grew tired and hungry ; but at last he came 
a great hurry, and sorry to have been hindered. With nav 
politeness, he gave his arm to Miss Fosbrook, and carried the 
off to a pastry-cook's, where he bade them eat what they please* 
and spend the rest of the florin he threw them on buna for tl 
little ones, while he fetched the carriage ; and so they all droi 
home again, and found the rest of the party ravenous, havii 
waited dinner for three-quarters of an hour. 

Wonderful to relate, Uncle John had not eaten anybod 
up! not even Baby; though Papa advised Susan to mal 
sure that she was safe, and then sent Sam to ask Purday ii 
a salad. Perhaps this was by way of getting rid of th 
constant follower while he asked his brother what he thougl 
of the boys' attainments. 

TJncle John could not speak very highly of the leamii 
of either ; but he said, '' Sam knows thoroughly what he do< 
know. As to the other, he thinks he knows everything, an 
makes most awful shots. When I asked them who Dido 
husband was, Sam told me he did not know, and Hal, thi 
he was Diodorus Siculus — (U leasts Scipio — ^nq, he meai 
Sicyon." 

" Then you think neither could stand an examination for il 
oadetship Y ** 
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'' I ooidd not be sure of Sam ; but I am quite sure that Hal 
could not." 

Hoie the dinner-bell rang ; the hungry populace rushed to 
the dining-room, and the meal was gone through as merrily as 
could be, while still the father never spoke to Henry. Uncle 
John was as pleasant and good-natured as possible. Who would 
have thought of the marked difference he made between dining 
with barbarians, or young gentlefolks ! 

Dinner over, Captain Mernfield called Sam, — or rather, since 
that was not necessary, as Sam was never willingly a yard from 
his elbow, he ordered the others not to follow as they went into 
the garden together. 

" Sam," he said, ** Admiral Penrose is kind enough to offer 
me a berth in the Eamilies for one of you. If you can pass 
the examination, should you wish to avail yourself of the 
offer 1 ** 

Sam grew very red in the face, looked down, and twirled 
the button of his sleeve. He certainly was not a gracious 
boy, for all he said was in a gruff hoarse voice, without even 
thanks, '' ^Not if it is for thi&" 

''For this! What do you mean, SamT' said Captain 
Merrifield, thinkiDg either that the boy was faint-hearted, or 
that his wish had been the mere fancy of the girls. 

'' ^Not if it is to punish Hal," said Sam, with another effort 

" That is not the question. Do you wish it t " 

Sam hung his head, and made his eyebrows come down, as 
if they were to serve as a veil to those horrid tears in his eyes ; 
and after all, his voice sounded sulky, as he said, '' Tes." 

"Is that alir* said the Captain, angry and disappointed. 
'' Is that the way you take such an offer) If you had rather 
stay here, and be bred up to be a country squire, say so at 
once ; don't mince the matter ! " 

"0 Papal" cried Sam indignantly, ''how can you think 
that Y Didn't I always want to be like you Y " 

" Then why can't you say so 1 " 

<< Because I can't bear to cut Hal out 1" said Sam, putting his 
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tarn oyer his eyes, as a way he conaidered secret of disposing of 
his tears. 

'' Put that out of your head, Sam ; or if yon don't fancy the 
sea, have it out at once." 

'* Papa ! please listen. You know, though Miss Fosbrook 
is very jolly, we couldn't help getting nohow when you were 
away, U8 two particularly." 

''Tou have no mischief to confess, surely, Samt" said his 
father, really imagining that this preference to Hal was acting 
on him so as to make him mention some concealed misdemeanour; 
** if you have, you know truth is the best line." 

** But I haven't, Papa," said Sam, looking up, quite surprised. 
'* You know I am a year older, and couldn't help caring more ; 
and Miss Fosbrook is so nice, one couldn't bother her; but 
you see the Grevilles would put it into Hal's head that it 
was stupid and like a girl to mind her. It is all their fault ; 
and they were sneaks about the turkey-cock, and wouldn't pay 
— and I know he would have ended by putting the money back 
when he could, only Davie made such a row before he could ; 
and he did so reckon on the navy — he would pay it back 
the first thing." The last sentences came between gasps, very 
like sobs. 

** Have done with Hal," said Captain Merrifield, still with 
displeasure. ''I wouldn't take him now on any account. If 
the Grevilles lead him wrong, what would he do among the 
midsl If he acts dishonourably here, we should have him 
disgracing himself and his profession. Since he can't take it, 
and you won't^ I shall try to make some exchange of the chance 
till John or David will be old enough." 

« But Papa, I—" began Sam. 

" / don't want to force you to it," continued Captain Merrifield, 
in his vexed voice. '' I never mean to force my sons to any 
profession if I can help it; and you have a right to be considered. 
It has always been a disadvantage to me, and to this place, that 
I was bred to the sea instead of to farming ; and though you 
oan't live on the property without some profession, it may be 
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quite as well that you should turn your mind to something else 
— only if it be the army, I can't help you on in ii" 

" I had rather go to sea, if you please," said Sam. 

^* Don't say so to please me/' said his father. ** I tell you, 
the examinations are a pretty deal harder than they were in my 
time. It is not a trade for a youngster to be idle in ; and I 
won't have you, just when you've knocked about a few years, 
and are getting fit to be of use on board and nowhere else, 
callisg yourself heartily sick of it, and turning round to say 
it was my doing." 

" 111 never do that. Papa," said poor Sam, unable to under- 
stand why his father shculd speak as though scolding him. 

'' Ko t And mind, you must take the rough with the smooth, 
if you sail with me, and not be always running after me, 
Papa-ing me. I can't see after you, and should only get you ill 
will if I tried." 

'' I had rather go," said Sam. 

''I'm sure I don't know what to make of you," said his 
father, looking at him in a puzzle. '' However, if you do mean 
to go, you may tell Freeman to get your things ready to come up 
with me on Thursday ; only if you don't really like the notion* 
find out your own mind, and let me know in time, that's alL" 

The Captain turned away, and gave a long whistle — an 
accustomed signal — that brought children and dogs all rushing 
and tumbling about him together, to walk with h\m about the 
farm, and his brother among them ; but Sam hung back. Ha 
had not the heart to go with that merry throng ; for he did not 
know whether his father were not displeased with him, and hs 
therefore thought he must be to blame. 

People who, like Sam, rather cultivate the habit of gruffhess 
and reserve, and prefer to be short and rude, become so utterly 
unable to express what they mean, that on great occasions they 
are misunderstood, and give pain by supposed ingratitude and 
dislike, even when they feel most warmly. Captain Merrifield 
could only judge from looks and words ; and even when Sam 
bad been satisfied about Henry, he had shown so little alacrity 
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or satiBfaction, as really to leave a doubt whether he were not 
nnwiUingl J yielding to his father's wishes ; which woidd have 
been a mistaken act, as the Captain thought no one^ought to be 
a sailor unless with a vezy strong desire that way. Thus Sam 
really perplexed and distressed his father, when he least intended 
it ; and unable to understand what was the matter, yet feeling 
heavy and sad, he turned aside from the rest, and, by way of 
the quietest place he could find, climbed up a tall pear-tree, to 
the vezy highest branch he could reach. He put himself astride 
on one bough, his feet upon another below, and his back leaning 
against the main stem. No one could see him up so high among 
the thick leaves ; but he could see all around the village, and 
over the house ; he could look down into the faim-eourt at the 
pigs burying themselves in the straw ; and out beyond at the 
geese and ducks in the meadow, and the broods of chickens 
pecking and scratching about, or the older poultry rolling in the 
dust-holes they had scraped for themselves. He could see 
Purday among his cabbages in the garden; and further o£f^ 
could watch the walking-party through the fields, his father with 
little George in his arms, and Uncle John as often as possible by 
his side; while the others frisked about, sometimes spreading 
out nke a flock of sheep in the pasture land, or when they came 
to the narrow paths in the corn-fields, all getting into single file, 
and being lost sight of all but their heads. 

Sam recollected how, the day when he had heard that he was 
not likely to be a sailor, he had felt as if he hated Stokesiey, 
and as if it would be a prison to him, and how everything 
reminding him of the sea had been a misery to him. He 
would not then have believed anyone who liad told him 
that he would really hear of his appointment and be so little 
glad. Yet for two whole years the loss of the hope had 
weighed on him, and made him dull whenever he thought of 
grown-up life, heard of the sea, or was asked what he was to 
be ! and almost always, at his prayers, he had that meaning in 
his mind, wLen he said "Thy Will be done;" he had really 
submitted patiently, and tried to put away the longing from 
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hiB mindy and would, there can be no doubt, have been happy 
and dutiful at home ; but at length the wish of his heart was 
suddenly granted. 

And then, wish though it still were, there came all this grief 
and discomfort The gladness was in him somewhere, but he 
could not get at it^ either for his own comfort, or that of his 
father. He missed his mother exceedingly. She would know 
what he meant^ and teU Papa that he did care to go. Yet, did 
he care so very muchi Only think of beginning to be a 
stranger at this dear old home ! and seeing no mother, no Susie, 
nor any of them, for years together — probably not his father 
after the first voyage! However, the sailor was too strong 
in Sam for that grief not to pass off ; and his chief trouble was 
the sense of supplanting Henry. He knew the disappointment 
would be most bitter ; and he could not get rid of the sense of 
having taken an unfair advantage of the disgrace of Henry's 
adventure. As to his father^s manner, he got over that more 
easily, for his conscience was free ; he knew that the tone of 
displeasure would be gone at the next meeting, and he was too 
sure of his own love of the sea to fear that he should not show 
it enough. After all, he was to be a naval cadet ! He could 
not be sorry. Nay, he felt he had his wish ; the very wish he 
had thought it wrong to put into a prayer. He thought he 
ought to be thankful that it was granted, in the same way as ho 
had been when his mother began to recover. So he put his 
hands together, and looked up into the summer blue sky through 
the leaves, and his lips moved, as he whispered his thanks, and 
asked to be helped in being a good brave sailor, and that some- 
thing as good might happen to poor Henry. 

After this, somehow, tibe weight was gone, he knew not where. 
All he recollected was, that he should see Mamma in two days, 
and that he was to sail with Papa if he could get through his 
examination. There was a sort of necessity of doing something 
comical; and just then spying Miss Foebrook with a book 
walking slowly below, he could not resist the temptation of 
seAding down on her a shower of little hard pears and twigs. 
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Bob came one down on her book, and another on her bonnet 
She looked up, and saw a leg stretching out for a branch, 
apparentl J in such a dangerous manner, that she did not know 
whether she should not have Sam himself on her head next, and 
started back, watching as he swung himself from branch te 
branch, and then slid down, embracing the trunk. 

"Did I hit joul" said he. ''I couldn't help trying it; it 
was such fun." 

It was a great liberty ; but she was so good-humoured as to 
laugh, and said he had taken good aim. 

" Please, Miss Fosbrook," next said he, ** would you hear 
how many propositions I can say t *' And as she opened her 
eyes at this holiday amusement^ he added, " Papa haa got the 
appointment after all, and means me to have it." 

" I am so glad, Sam I I give you joy 1 " she said, and took 
his hand to shake it heartily. 

" I wish Hal could go too," said Sam. 

" Dear Sam," she said kindly, and guessing his feelings, as 
having gone along with them, " I don't wonder you are sorry 
for him ; but indeed I think it is better for him to be sheltered 
from beginning real life just now." 

" Papa said he would not have taken him," said Sam ; *' but it 
seems so hard to have all his life changed for a thing that sounds 
worse than he meant it to be." 

'' Sam," said Miss Fosbrook, ** I once read a sermon, that said 
that our conduct in little things does decide the tenor of our 
lives. Tou know one moment of hastiness cost Moses the 
Promised Land; and only a little while ago, we heard how 
Joash had but few victories allowed to him, because he did not 
think it worth while to strike the ground as often as Elisha told 
him. It is the little things that show whether we are to be 
trusted with great." 

" It is such a tremendous punishment," said Sam, ** when he 
would have put it back again." 

" My brother knew a banker^s clerk who was transported for 
borrowing what he meant to put back again. Koi Sam ; people 
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must bear the result of their doings ; and your father judges 
for Hal as much in kindness as in anger." 

" I know he knows best." 

'' You may see it as well as trust. With all his grand talk, 
do you really think that Hal would not be upset at the 
first hardship, or that he could face bullying or danger 1 
Bemember the bull, that was at least a vicious cow, and 
turned out to be a calf." 

Sam could not help laughing, as he said, " Yes, that would 
never do at sea ; and he would be done for if he were cowardly 
there. But I wish I could get out of sight of him till I am 
gone. And please hear my Euclid ; 111 get the book, if you'll 
stay out here." 

** Therefore, if the two sides of two triangles be equal to one 
another, and the adjacent angles be equal each to each," re- 
sounded through the laurels, as the walking party returned. 

'' Hallo 1 cU fresco Euclid 1 " exclaimed Uncle John, as Sam 
with a blush ran after his blotted diagrams, as a sudden gust of 
wind blew them dancing over the garden. Captain Merrifield 
caught one, and restored it to Sam, with a pat on the back that 
made his teeth rattle in his head, but which made him as happy 
as a young sea-king, showing that they perfectly understood each 
other. 

But to be ever so good a boy does not carry one through the 
examinations that stand at the door of every road of life for 
those who are not wealthy. Sam knew he was the dull boy of 
Mr. Carey's four pupils ; and though from sheer diligence he 
was less often turned back than the rest^ yet they could all 
excel him whenever they chose : his lessons all went against the 
grain, and were a sore trouble to him ; and his uncle had shown 
much wrath to-day at his ignorance and backwardness. He 
was therefore in a great fright, and gave himself and Miss 
Fosbrook no peace, running after her every moment with his 
Euclid, his Colenso, or his slate. 

'' That boy will stupefy himself and his admirable cramming 
machine ! " exclaimed XJoole Jobxif when coming oat into the 
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oouri after tea to talk to Paiday, the two brothers Jieaid, ** The 
oomplement A E is equal to the complement D E," prooeediog 
out of the echool-room window. 

''A trace with your complements to-night," shouted the 
Captain ; ** come down, Sam ; I must have a game aft hide-and- 
seekl" 

Though hide^ind-seek on the lawn with Papa was the 
supiemest bUss that life had yet offered to the young Mecri- 
fields, and though Susan, Bessie, Annie, and Johnnie, had all 
seyerally burst into the room to proclaim it and summon Sam, 
he had refused them all ; but this call settled it ; he broke off 
in the middle of his rectangle, and dashed down stairs, to the 
great relief of kind Miss Fosbrook, who, with all her good- will, 
found her head beginning to grow weaiy of angles and right- 
angles on a hot evening in the height of summer. 

The summer-house was to be home, and there the party were 
assembled — nine in number, for not only Papa, but Unde John, 
was going to play ; and Henry, though forlorn and unnoticed, 
had wandered about with the rest all day, trying to do as usual, 
to forget the heavy load that pressed on him, and to believe that 
he was not going to be punished for mere unluddnees in borrow- 
ing, and for not answering impertinent questions. The wodd 
was very unlike itself to him ; and he saw the enjoyment with- 
out being able to enter into it, just as a sick person sees the 
sunshine without feeling the warmth ; but instead of penitence, 
he merely tried to shake off his compunction. 

So there he stood in the ring, as Susan was finding out who 
was to be the first to hide, by pointing to each, at each word of 
the f ormulai 

*'£gg8, batter, cheese, bread. 
Sticks, stocks, stones, dead." 

'' Dead " came to Uncle John, as perhaps Susan had oontrived ; 
and shrugging up his shoulders, he went off to hide, and hii 
whoop was presently heard. He was not very good game; 
mavbe he did not wish to be very long sought, for h^ was no 
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further than in the tall French beansy generally considered as a 
stupid place to hide in. The children had been in hopes that 
he would catch Papa, which was always a very difficult matter, 
for the sailor was lighter of foot, as well as, of course, longer 
in limb, than any of the children ; but they saw that Uncle 
John had not the slightest chance with him, and it was Bessie 
who was caught in her homeward race. 

Bessie was rather a good hider, and was searched for far and 
wide before Sam's '' J spy 1 I spy ! " gave the signal that a bit 
of the spotty cotton had been seen peeping out from under 
Purday's big potato-basket in the tool-house, and the whole 
party flew towards home. Bessie would not aim at- Papa, for 
if 80, she would certainly catch no one ; but she hunted down 
David, who was too sturdy to be a quick runner, and who was 
very well pleased to be caughi 

" m have Papa 1 " he said, as she captured him. '' I know of 
such a cunning place." 

David's place proved to be in among his likenesses, the 
cabbages, immediately in front of the summer-house. There he 
lay flat on the very wet mould, among the stout cabbages, all of 
which had a bead of wet in every wrinkle of their great leaves, 
so that when Susan had at length spied him, and he came 
plunging out, his brown-holland — to say nothiug of his knees — 
was in a state that would have caused most mammas to send him 
to be instantly undressed ; but nobody even saw it, and he charged 
instantly towards the door of the summer-house, not pursuing 
anyone in particular, but cutting all off from their retreat He 
slipped aside, however, and let all the lesser game pass by un- 
caught; his soul soared higher than even Uncle John, who 
looked on exceedingly amused at the small man's stratagem, and 
at the long dodging tiiat took place between him and his father, 
the quick lithe Captain skipping hither and thither, and trying 
to pop in one side while his enemy was on the other ; and the 
square, determined^ little, puffing, panting boy, guarding his 
door, hands on knees, ever ready for a dart wherever the 
attempt was made. The whole party in the home nearly went 
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into fiU it the fan, uid at thodiolliemBrkB Uncle John mads >t 
this ban and tortoiM spectacle ; till at lost, either the Captun 
gave in, or Davie made a cleTeier attack than ever, for wfth a 
great ahont he flew upon Papa, and held him fast bj the legi. 
Everjone ihrleked with delight ; Papa hid in such dsTer pkcei^ 
and when found, he roorad so splendidlj, that it atmok the 
little ones with terror, and did the heaiia of the elden good, to 
hear him ; indeed, the gieateat ambition Johnnie entertained 
WBB to roar like Papa, Then he could make his Toioe Bound at 
if ont of anj place he chose, so that no one coold gnees 1^ hit 
" whoop " where to look for him ; and this time it aoentoi to be 
quits out at the other end of the kitchen-garden, whore Huj 
were all looking, when another " whoop " came apparently down 
from Sam's peai-tree on the lawn ; and whOe they were peofang 
up into it, " whoop " re-echoed from the stables t At last, aa 
Annie was gazing up and round ae if she even thought it aa well to 
look right into the sky for Papa, she auddanly beheld the two 
merriest eyes in the world, on the roof of the Bummep-boose 
itaell He had been lying there on the thatch, watching at his 
ease all the wanderings of the Beekers, and uttering those 
wonderful whoops to bewilder them. 

" I spy I I spy I " shrieked Annie, flying in, even while her 
father sprang to the ground, and with Davie's manceuvre on a 
larger scale, seemed to be taking his choice of all the fugitives 
rushing up from all parts. 

One elder boy, and one younger, he was hunting down the 
gooseberry-path, when just as he was about to poonce on the 
former, he saw that it was not Sam, stood still, and folded bis 
arms. A shriek mode him look round j little David stood 
Bobbiog and crying piteoualy. 

" Davie 1 what, Davie 1 What is it, my man 1 Where are 
you hurt!" 

" No, no 1 Tm not hurt I Catch Hal, Papa." 

" No, David. I do not play with boys Uiat act like Henry." 

" Speak to him, Papa ; oh, epeak 1 " 

" I aball, before I go," said the Captain gravely. 
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" Sow, now 1 P&fA. Oh, do I I did wast him to be paniBhed, 
but not like this." 

" No, DaTid. If he can expect to play with me, and bo 
treated like the otheie, be a not in the state to receive fot- 
^eness. There, have done cryii^; let ns go on with the 
game." 

But David could not go on playing; he was too nnhappj. 
Not to be foi^ven, even if punished, seemed to him too dread- 
ful to happen to anyone ; and he thought that he bad brought 
it all on Henry by hia lettei of accusation. Tardily and dole- 
fully he crept into the house; and Miss Fosbiook met him, 
looking BO woe-begone, that she too thought he had hurt himself. 
She took him, dirt and all, on her lap ; and there he sobbed out 
that Papa wouldn't speak to Hal, and it was very dreadful ; and 
he wished there were no such things as pigs, or money, or secrete ; 
they only made people miserable ! 

"Dear Davie, they only make people miserable when tbey 
care too mnch about them. Fapa wlU foigive Hal before he 
goee away, I am sure ; only he is makii^ him sony first, that 
he may never do such a thing again." 

" I don't like it" And David cried sadly, perhaps because 
partly he was tired with having been on his legs more than 
usual that day ; but his good and loving little self was come 
home again. He at least had forgiveo his brother the wrong 
done to himself; and there was no hanging bock that night 
from the fulness of prayer ; no, he rather felt that he had been 
unkind ; and the last thing heard of him that night was, that 
as Sam and Hal were coming upstairs to bed, a little white 
figure stood on the top of the stairs, and a small voice said, 
" Hal, please kiss me I I am ao sorry I told Fapa about — " 

" There, hold your tongue," said Hal, cutting him short with 
(he desired kiss , " if you hadn't told, someone else would." 

Bat long after Sam was asleep, Hal was wetting his pillow 
through with tear*. 



CHAPTER XY. 

Still ttie sUence lasted. Heoiy bad tried tt fint to pemuds 
himself that it vaa <mlj hy ohanoe that he nerer heard his own 
name from lips that used to call it mora often than any othsK 
Dideed, he was so much uaed to favour, that it needod all the 
awfr«lTuck pity of the net to piovB to Mm its withdrawal ; and 
he was so mnch in the hahit of throfiting himself befoie 
Samuel, that even the aight and aonnd of tite Fmt Book at 
Euclid, all day long, failed to connnce him that hia Iwother 
could be preferred; above all, as Nurae Fraeman had been 
collecting his dean shirte as well as Sam's, and all the port- 
manteaus and tmnhs in the hoose had been hnnted out of the 
lool Once, either the spirit of imitation, or bis nsual desin 
of showing himMlf off, made bim break in when Sam wia 
knitting his brows frightfuUy over a sum in proportion. Hal 
could do it in no time 1 

So he did ; but he put the tiiird term first, and multiplied 
the hours into the minutes, instead of reducing them to the 
same deuomination ; so that he made out that twenty-five men 
would take longer to cat a field of grass than three, and then 
could not see that he was wrong ; but Miss Foehrook and Sam 
both looked bo much grieved for him, that a start of fright went 
through him. 

Some minds really do not understand a fault till they sea 
it severely visited ; and " at Uatt " and " eouidn't help " had so 
blinded Henry's eyes that be bad thought bimself more unlucky 
than to blame, till bis father's mEtnaei forced it on bir n that ba 
tiail done something dieadfuL Vaguely afraid, he bung ahoat, 
looking 80 wictcbed that be was a piteous sight ; and it cat hia 
father to the heart to spend such a last day together. Mayhap 
the Captain could hardly have held out all that second day, if 
he had not passed his wotd to his brother. 

The tiavelleta were to set off at six in tite morning, to meet 
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tba earlieet train : and it was not till nine o'clock at night, when 
tbe four elder onee said good-night, that the CaptAin, following 
them out of the room, laid hia hand on Hem? as the othen 
went np-fltoiiB, and said, " Heniy, have you nothing to aay to 
mel" 

Henry leant egainst the baluetet and sobbed, sot knowing 
what else to do. 

" Yon can't be more grieved than I am to have such a last 
day togethei," said hia father, laying hia hand on the yellow 
head ; " bnt I can't help it, you aee. If yon will do such 
thinga, it is my duty tu make yon repent of them." 

Hal threw himself almost double over the rati, and aome- 
thing was heard about " sorry," and " never." 

"Poor little lad 1 " said his father aloud to himself ; " he is 
ont up enovgh now ; but how am I to know if hia sorrow is 
good for ai^liing t " 

" Papa ] I'U never do anch a thing again I " 

" I wish I knew that, Hal," said the Captain, sitting down 
on the ataira, and taking him between his knees. " There, let 
as talk it over together. I don't suppose you expected to steal 
and deceive when yon got np in the rooming." 

"Oh no, no!" 

" Qo back to the beginning. See bow yoa came to thia." 

As be waited for an answer, Hal mnmbled out after some 
time, " Ton said we need not go to church on a week-day." 

"Well, what of ttiatl" 

" I didn't go in case the tel^mph should come." 

"There are difTeront ways of thinking," said his father. 
" Church was the only place where I eouid have gone that St. 
Barnabas' Day." 

" I would have gone," said the aelf-contradictory Henry, "only 
(he Gtevillee aie always at one for being like a girL" 

" Ha ! now we aee daylight 1" said the Captain. 

" ' The Oievilles are at one,' — that's more like getting to the 
bottom of it" 

" Yes, Papa," said Hal, glad to make himaelf out a victim to 
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' ciiconiBtaDce ; " jon can't think wbat a pair of fellom thom it 
for not letting one alone ; Pnrdaj says they haven't as much 
conscience between them as a pigeon's egg has meat ; and going 
down to Mr. Uarey'e with tiiem eTwy day, they let one haye no 
peace." 

" Tou will find people everywhere who will let yon have nci 
peaoe, nnleea yoa do not care for them ; though yon will not be 
left to the Gievilles any longer." 

" Yea, Papa ; when I am away bom tbeia, yon will eee— ' 

" Ho, Hal, I shall not see, I shall hear." 

" Shall not I sail with yon, then, Papal" 

" You will not sail at all : I thonght you knew that" 

" I thought the Admiral must have given yoa two appoint- 
ments," said Hal timidly. 

" He gave me oiu, for one of my eons. The first choice is 
Sam's right, even if he had not deserved it by his brave patient 
obedience." 

Hal himg his head; then said, "But, Papa, if Sam broke 
down in his examination, please mightn't I — " 

" 'So, Henry. Hot only does your ancle say that thongh 
Sam's success is very doubtful, your inaccujraey would make 
your failure certain ; but if your knowledge were ever so well 
up to the mark, I could not put yoa into the nary. Left to 
yourself here, you have been insubordinate, vain, weak, shuffling: 
can I let you go into greater temptation, where disgrace would 
be public and without remedy t" 

" Oh, but. Papa I Papa t Away from the Grevilles, and not 
onder only a govemesa — " 

" Yon shall be away from the Grevilles, and not under a 
governess. Your uncle is kind enough to take yon with him 
to his house, and will endeavonr to make yon fit to tiy to get 
upon the foundation by the time thero is a vacancy." 

" Papa 1 don't," sobbed Henry. 

" I can't help it, HaL You have shown yourself unfit either 
for the sea or for home. What can I do with yoat" 

"Try me — only liy me, Papa, I would — " 
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" I cannot go by what you aay you would be, but what you 
ara Deeda, not worda." 

" But if you won't let me go into the navy, only let me be in 
real BcbooL" 

"No, Henry; I have not the means of sending you there, 
excepting on the foundation ; and if yon get admittance there 
at all, it will only be by gnat diligence, and your uncles 
kindness in preparing you." 

Heniy cried bitterly. It was a dreadful prospect to do his 
lessons alone with Uncle John in the boys' play-hours, and be 
kept in order by Aunt Alice when his uncle was in school. 
Perhaps his father would not have liked it himself, for his voice 
waa very pi^p^g, though cheering, as ha said, " One half year, 
Hal, very likely nff more if you take pains, and yonll get into 
' school, and be very happy, so long as you don't make a GravillB 
of every idle chap you meet." 

Henry cried as though beyond consolation. 

" I hate leaving you this way," continued his father ; " but 
by the time I come home you will see it was the beet thing for 
yon ; and look up to Uncle John as your best friend. Why, 
Hal, boy, yonll be a tall fellow of fourteen 1 Let me find you 
godly and manly ; you can't be one without the other. There 
now, good night, God bless you." 

Kore might have been said to Henry on his fault and what 
bad led to it ; but what his father did say was likely to sink 
deeper as he grew older, and had more sense and feeling. 

From him Captdn Uerrifield went to the achool-toom, where 
Miss Foebrook waa packing np for the little girls, and putting 
last stitchea to their equipments, with hearty good-will and 
kindness, as if she bad been their elder sister. 

He thanked her most warmly ; and withont sending away the 
girls, who were both busy tacking in little white tucken to the 
evening frocks, he b^^ to settle about the terms on which she 
was to remain at Stokealey. Ha said that he could not possib^ 
have left his wife withont a person on whoee friendly help and 
good management of the children he could depend. Important 
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u it wu to him to be employed, he must ban lefosed &• 
appointmenl if Mibb Foabrook had been diacontested, or bad 
not had the ehildien so veil in hand. He explained that ba 
had reason to tiuok that Din. Uemfield'a preaent illnees had 
boon the effect of all she had gone thiongh while h« wm in ths 
Block Sea during the Crimean War. She had been a jvrj 
strong penon, and had never thonght of sparing heraelf ; bat 
she and all her little diildien had had to get into Stokeelej ia 
his absence ; she had to manage the estate and facm, trarb the 
eldet children, and take oare of the babies, with no help but 
Nniee Freeman's : and though he had been wounded when witli 
the Naval Brigade, and hod been at death's door with choleis. 
the effects bad done him no lasting harm at all ; while the tma- 
strain of the anxiety and exertion that she' had undergone all 
alone bad ao fold upon her, that she had never been well sino^ 
and ho much feared, would never be in perfect health again. 
Ue must depend upon Miss Fosbrook for watching over her 
and saving her, aa his little Suaie could not yet do; and for 
letting him know from time to time how she was goii^ oi^ 
and whether be ought to give up everything and come home. 

He had tears in his eyes as he thanked Chriatabel for het 
earnest promise to watch and tend Mrs. Menifield with a 
daughter's can ; and her heart swelled with strong deep feeling 
of sorrow and sympathy with these two brave-hearted loving 
people, doing their duty at all costs so steadily ; and she was 
full of gladness and thankfulness that they could treat her as a 
true and trusty friend. He walked away, feeling far too much 
to bear any eye upon him ; and Susan was found to be crying 
quietly, making her thread wet through, and her needle squeak 
at every stitch, at the sad news that Mamma never was to be 
quite well, even though assured that she was likely to be much 
better than she had been for months past 

Bessie shed no tears ; but Miss Fosbrook, who had been 
hindered all day by Sam's Euclid and Colenso, and had sat up 
till half-past eleven o'clock to make the two Sunday frocks nice 
enough for the journey, on going into the bed-ioom to lay thea 
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out for the morning sav a little face raised from the pillow of 
one of the small white beds, and foimd her broad awake. Beesie 
never could go to sleep properly when anything out of the com- 
mon way was coming to pass, so that was the leas wonder ; but 
she had a great deal in her head, and she was glad to gat 
Chrbtabel to kneel down by her, to listen to her whispers. 

"Dear Chiiatabel, I am so sorry. I never caied about it 
before!" 

"About what, my dealt" 

" What Papa said about when he was in the Black Sea. I 
never knew Mamma cared so mnch." 

" I dale say not, my dear ; you wera much younger thaa" 

" And I didn't know all about it," said Beairie, " or else rva 
forgotten. I have been trying to remember whether we ev«r 
thought about Mamma ; and oh, Christabel ! do you know — I 
believe we only thought she was cross I Oh dear 1 it was so 
naughty and bad of us I " 

" I can guess how it happened, my dear. You were not old 
enough to be made her friends, and you could not understand 
quiet sorrow." 

" To think we should havB said she was cross ] " 

"That was wrong, because it was disrespectful. You see, my 
dear, when grown people are in trouble, yon young ones can't 
enter into their feelings, nor always even find out that anything 
is amiss ; and you get vexed at there being a cloud over the 
house, and call it craaanesi," 

"Orown-up people are sometimes cross, aren't theyl" said 
Bessie. " ITuise is ; and I heard Papa say Aunt Alice was." 

"We have tempers, certainly," said Miss Fosbrook ; "and 
Bnless we have conquered them as children, then will be signs 
of them afterwaids; but very few people, and certainly no 
cbUdren, can teU when gnve looks, or words sharper than usual, 
come from illness or anxie^ or sorrow; and it is the only 
way to save great grief and self-reproach to give one's own 
faults the blame, and try to be as onobtrosire and obliging as 
possibla." 

I 2 
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"And I am o^der now, and can nndentand," said Boons ; 
" bat then, it is Susie that is li^t hand, and does ereiything." 

"There's plenty in 7001 own line, Bessie — plenty of ^^ 
kindly serricea that are tbij cheering ; and above aO— * 

"What!" 

"Attending to yotu Mamma's boublee will diive away yov 
own grierances. Only I will not talk to you any more now, for 
I want yon to go to sleep ; if 70a lie awoke, joa will bo tind 
to-monow, and that will incline yon to be fratfnL* 

" Fretful to-morrow ! " 

Bessie could not believe it poaaible ; and indeed Uiss Foabrook 
did not think the chance great, as long as there was amnMment 
and excitement The danger would be in the waitings and 
disappointments that will often occur, even in the heij^t of 
eitjoyable schemes. 

It would take too long to tell of all the goodbyes Iha 
children old enough to enter into the parting wen setting 0$ 
too ; and Miss Foebrook felt more for the little OUM than they 
did for themselres, as they watched their father and uncle and 
two sisters into the gig, and the boys into the cart, with Purday 
to drive them and the boxes, Sam sitting on his father's old 
midshipman's chest, trying, as well as the jolting would let him, 
to con over that troublesome Thirty-fifUt Proposition, which 
nine times repetition to Uiea Fosbiook had failed to put into 
his head. 

Johnnie and Annie wished themselves going to sea, or to 
London, or anywhere, rather than having the full force of Miss 
Fosbrook on Uielr lessons t She did not make them do mors, 
but she look the opportunity of making everything be done 
thoroughly, and, as they thou^t^ bothered them frightfully 
about pronouncing their words ia reading, and holding their 
pens when they vnwte. After a httle while, however, they 
found that really their hands were much less tired, and their 
lines much smoother and more slanting, than when they cro<^ed 
their fingers close down over the ink. Absolutely they began 
to know the pleasure of doing something well, and they felt 10 
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comfortable, Out they were wonderfully good ; and tlie pig fond 
migM hare liad a ctiance, but David did not seem to think of 
TQTiTlng it Ferhapa his great vehemence hod tired itself oat ; 
and maybe he was ashamed of the great disturbance he had 
made and all that had come upon Henry, and did not wish to 
think of it again, for St. Katherine's fair-day passed over without 
a word of the pig. 

The young ladies wei« not great letter-writers ; and all that 
was known of them was that Mamma was better, they had boen 
to the Zoological Gardens and the hyena was bo funny, and 
Mi3. Penrose was so nice. Then that Papa and Sam were gone 
to Portsmouth, and that they had telegraphed that Sam had 



If it had been her own brother. Miss Foebrook could not 
have been much happier ; and in honoor of it she and the three 
children all went to drink tea in the wilderness, walking in 
proceesion, each with a flag in hand, painted by her for the 



Three days after, when the post came in, there was a letter 
directed to Master David Douglas Merrifield, Stokeeley House, 
Bonchamp. It was a great wonder ; for David was not baby 
enough, nor near enongh to the youngest, to get letters 
as a pet, nor was be old enough to be written to like an 
elder one. He spelt the address all over before he made up 
his mind to open it, and then exclaimed, "But it ia not a 
letter ! It's green 1 " 

" It ia a poet-office order, Davie," said Miss Foabrook. " Let 
me look. Tes, for ten shillings. Write yoni name there ; and 
if we take it to the poet-office at Bonchamp, they will give yon 
ten shillingB." 

"Ten sbillinga t Oh, Davie I" criedJohnnie, "I wish it waa 
to me I " 

" It just makes up for what Tful took, and more too," said 
Annie. "Where can it come from, Daviet" 

" From the Queen," said Davie composedly ; " the Queen 
always does justice," 



MS 

Min Foslirook wsa quite sony to eonfeaa, fot troth's sake, 
that she did not tliink the Queen oonld have heud of tlie Ion of 
the pig fond, and that it vaa more likely to be bom someone who 
vislied to make up for the diaaater — who eonld it bet 8b« 
lookod at the lotmd ttamp upon the green-lettered paper, and 
nad " Portsmouth." Conld it be from Papa I Then she looked 
at the cover ; bat it was not a bit like the Captain's writing; 
it was pretty, lady-like, dear-looking hand-wziting, and pnided 
her a groat deal more. If the children had once had a secret of 
their own, there waa a very considerable one to puzile them now ; 
and they conld hardly believe that Mjsb Foabrook knew nothing 
about it, any more than thenuelvee. 

So restless and puzzled were thev, that she thonght th^ 
would never be able to settle quietly to their lessons, and that it 
would save idleness if she walked with them at once to Bon- 
champ to get the money. It was two miles ; but all three were 
stout walkers, and they were delighted to go ; indeed, they would 
have fancied that someone else might run away with the ten 
sLillmga if they had not made haste to secure it So " David 
Douglas Herrifield " waa written, with much difficulty to make 
it small enough, in the very best and roundest hand. The boys 
were put into clean blouses, Annie's striped cotton came to light; 
and off set the party throi^ the lanes^ each with sixpence in 
tlieir hand, for it was poor fun to go to Bonchamp, unless one 
had something to spend there. David wanted a knife, Johnnie 
wanted a whip, Annie nothing in particular, only to go into a 
shop, and buy — she didn't know what^ 

But the wonderful affair at the poat-offioe must have the firat 
turn ; and very grand did David feel as the clerk peeped out 
from his little hole, and looked amused and gracious as the 
little boy stood on tiptoe to give in his green paper. 

" Will you have it in gold or silver. Sir 1 " he asked. 

" In gold, please," said David. 

It was something to have a bit of gold in one's possession tea 
the first time in one's life ; and David felt as if he had grown 
an inch taller, and wore as good as six years old, as he walked 
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sway -with the half sovereign eqnoezed into his hot little 
palm. 

The toy-shop vaa at the end of the etreet, and in thoy went; 
Jotumie to try all the whistles in the handles of the whips, and 
he much disgusted that all that had a real sound lash cost a 
shilling ; David to open and shut the sixpenny knives with the 
gravity of a judge examining their bladee ; and Annie to gajn 
about, and ask the price of everything, after the tiresome 
fashion nf people, old or young, when they come out bent on 
spending, but without any aim or objecL However, Annie was 
kind, if she were silly, and she was very fond of Johnnie ; so 
it ended, after a little whispering, in her sixpence being added 
to his, to buy a real good whip, such as would crack, and not 
come to pieces. 

Just then, what should the children eepy, hnt a nice firm 
deal box, containing a little saw, a little plane, a hammer, a 
gimlet, a chisel, and sundry different sizes of aaHa. Was there 
ever anything so delightful, especially to David, who loved 
nothing BO well as running after George Bowles the carpenter, 
and handling his tools. What was the price of them 1 

Just ten shillings and sixpence. They were very cheap, the 
woman of the toy-ehop said. They hod been ordered by an 
old lady at her grandson's entreaty ; hut afterwards a misgiving 
had seized her that the young gentleman would cut his fingers, 
and she would not take them. 

" Miss Foehrook," whispered David, " may I give back the 
knife t then I could buy it" 

" You have bought and paid for it," said ChristabeL 

" Somebody else will buy the box," said David wiHtfully. 

Uiss Foehrook, witliin herself, thought this unlikely, for 
nobody went to Bonchamp for costly shopping ; and she saw 
Uiat the woman would gladly have had the knife back, if she 
eould have sold the tool-box, which, even at this reduced price, 
was much too dear for the little boys who frequented the shop. 

"Come away now, my dear," she said decidedly. "No, 
another time, thant yon." 
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Darid was u nwlf erjiag aa em he wu, aa he ms fonsd 
to follow her oat of the shop. Those tools ware aa rhnmiTng j 
hia fingers tinned to be hamniaring^ mring, boring hoist. 
Had he lost the ohance far that poor blimt knife t Moat bt 
wait a whole fratnight tcx sBotber auqieiuie, and find tha 
deliciooa tool-chest fpine I 

" Deal DaTie, I am veiy Monj," oaid Chiutabel when Uuj 
were in the street. 

" That nastj knife I " cried David. 

" It is not the knife, Davie," said she ; " bot th&t I want to 
think—- 1 want yoa to think — whj theee ten shillings mnat hare 
been sent" 

" Becanse we loet the moiwy for the pig," aaid David. " But 
Kattein Hill fail is over, and I don't want a pig now; I do 
want tlie gimlet to make holes — " 

" Tee, David ; but yoa know what wes saved for the pig 
came from all of you ; yon would have had no light to spend it 
on anything else, unless they all had consented." 

"I'his is my very own," said David; "it was sent to ms 
— myself — me, " 

" So it seems now ; bat just suppose you were to have > 
lelter to say that someone — poor Hal himnHlfj perhaps — or Papa 
— hod sent ten ehillings to make up the money for the pig, and 
directed it to you because you cared so much, would it not be a 
shame to have spent tha money upon yourself I " 

" Then they should not have sent it without saying," said 

Miss Fosbtook thought the some, when she saw how hard the 
trial was to the little boy ; but she hoped she was taking the 
kindest course, as she said, " Sow, David, in nine days time, if 
you are good, you will have had another sixpence. I see no 
chance of the tools being sold ; or if they are, I could send for 
such a box from London. Ey that time, perhaps, something 
will have happened to show who sent the money, and wliy." 

"And if it is all for myself, I may have the tools!" cried 
David. 
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" You shall have them, il you reallj think it ia right, when 
Monday week cornea' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Idkab were slow in both entning or dying out of David's mind ; 
but while there they leigued anpreme. Carpentry had come in 
48 the pig had gone oat, and with the more force, because a new 
window was being put into Mamma's room ; and Geoige Bowleg 
w» there, with all his delightful tools, letting the little bofs 
amose themselves therewith, till they had haidly three sound 
fingers between them ; and Nurse Freeman, when she dressed 
their wounds, conld not think what was the use of a lady if she 
could not keep the children from hurting themselves ; but Mias 
Fosbrook thought that it was better that boys should get a few 
cuts and bruises than that they should be timid and unhandy. 

One evening, all the party walked to carry to !??■•" Ttoh 
Higglns's little girl a pinafore that Annie had been making. 
She was a nice, tidy woman, but there was little furniture in hor 
honse, and she looked very poor. The garden was large, and in 
pretty good order ; and there was an empty pig-sty, into' which 
Annie peeped significantly. 

"So, Mias Annie, we haven't no pig," said Mis. Higgins. 
" Ben says, says he, ' Mother, when I'm taken on for carter boy, 
see if I don't get yon a nice little pig, as will eat the garden 
■tuff, and pay the rent.' " 

" Oh, but — " began Annie, and there she came to a sudden 
stop. 

" Is he likely soon to be a carter boy ) " asked Miss Fosbrook. 

" No, Ma'am ; he is but ten years old, and they don't often 
take them on under twelve ; hut he is a good boy to his mother, 
and a tenihle one for leasing." 

Mias Fosbrook waa obliged to have it explained to her that 
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" leasing " meant gleaning ; and she sav the grand pile of smalt 
neat bundlea of wheat pnt <rat to di; on the sonny side of the 
honae. 

" Davie 1 " cried Annie, as soon as they Weie ontside ths 
gate, " Bha'n't we get the pig for Hannah t " 

" It is my money, not yonrs ; I eliall do what I please wiUi 
it," said David, rather croesly. 

Miss Fosbrook pulled Annie back, and desired her to k( 
David alone; herself wondering what would be the effect of 
what he bad seen. 

He had been eager to do good to Hannah when no desire of 
his own stood in the way ; bnt a formed wish had arisen in his 
mind, and he loved himself better than TTaniifth Chrietabel 
dreaded the clearing-up of the secret of the poet-oSce order, 
lest he should be proved to love himself more than right and 
justice. 

There were not many letters from the absent pair of sisters; 
tboy seemed to be much too busy and happy to write, and 
appeared to be " seeing everything," and to be only just able lo 
put down the names of the wondeia The chief of all, how- 
ever, was that kind Mrs. Penrose had actually token them to 
Portsmouth for a couple of nights, to see the Hamilift, in which 
she was going to remain till it sailed. They had sat in the 
Admiral's cabin, and bad slept upon " dear little sofa«," when 
they wished they always slept ; they had been in Papa's cabin, 
which was half filled up with a great gun, that can only be fired 
out at the window (scratched out, and " port-hole" pnt in.) 

" Oh, how delightful 1 I wish I had a big gun in my room 1 " 
cried Johimie. 

And they had seen Sam's chest ; aud Sam did look so nice in 
his uniform ; and he had dined with them every day. They 
had dined luto, with the grown-up people ; and the Admind was 
so kind, only rather funny. 

Annie wished she were as old as Bessie, as much as John 
wished to have a gun filling up his whole bed-room. 

The next day, their Papa had token them into the country to 
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»ee Lady Seafcuiy, Boeaie's godmother, a totj old lady indeed, 
older than GTandmanima, and vho could not move out of 
he," chair. "She gave mo — " wrote Beseia There again 
something had been scratched ont^ and "a kiss" written 
overhead. 

That something was quite a long word, but it had been very 
completely blotted out ; not like the " window," which had only 
a couple of cross ban, through which it could be plainly road ; 
but there had plainly been first an attempt at smearing it out, 
with the finger, and that not succeeding, an inunense shiny 
black mesa, like the black shade of a chafer grub, had been put 
down on it, and had come off on Qie opposite side of the sheet 

What could the word be t Annie and David wore both sure 
they could read the. lines through all the blot. The first letter 
was certainly 8. 

" But," Baid Miss Fosbrook, " do you think it is quite honour 
able to try to read what Bessie did not mean ub to seel" 

They did not quite enter into this, but they left off tryin^^ 

« Mamma had been out in the carriage several timea ; and 
they were all coming home on Saturday week I " — that was the 
beet news of all — "and then we have a secret too for Miss 
Foebrook." 

David said he was tired of secrete, and would not guess. 
Annie guessed a groat deal ; but Miss Foebrook thought more 
about the word she would not try to read. She began to have 
a strong suspicion from whom the post-office order had come, 
and was the more uneasy about the spending of David's half 
Boveteign ; but she durst say nothing, for she knew it could do 
no good if he felt himself compelled against his own will ; and 
■he saw that he was full of thought. 

One day the lawn had been mown, and the children where all 
very busy wheeling their little barrows, and loading them with 
Uie short grass; David was with them at first, but when 
Purd^ left off work, he marched after the old man in his grave 
deliberate way, and was seen no moro till nearly tea-time, when 
be walked into the school-room with « very set hok upon his 



nlanin tweb, and mX biiiiwlf down otM^leggod on tiia lotker^ 
with a ngh that lae m nd to come out of the -naj dspthi of Ui 
haul. 

« Whafi tbo mattor, Danal" 

He nude do answer, and Uin Foabrook let him alone ; bet 
Annie pnaently botmeed in, arjing oat, " Davie, Davie I who* 
wen Toat we hare been hantiag for joa evBiTwhaie I Who* 
did yon go 1 " 

" I went with Porfay." 

« What, to milk the oowa " i 

"Yea.- 

"Andthonl' 

"I went with him to Fazmer Long's, to aee hie Uttk 
Chinew piga^" 

" And you hare bought one I Davia 1 " 

"Porday ia to ask the fanner about the price to-monov 
morning, because he wasn't at home." 

" Then yon won't get the caipentei'a tools 1 " said Annie. 

" No," &aid David ; " Pniday said toola that they make ia 
little boys never will cuL" 

"So yon told Porday all about itt" 

David nodded hia bead. 

" Oh, do tell me what Porday said t" continned Annie. 

" Ifs nothing to yon," said David blontly. But by and by, 
when John come in, and a few more qnestions were asked, David 
let out that Purday had said, " Well, he thought snie enough if 
the money was sent to Master David for that intent, he did not 
ought to spend it no other ways ; and whether or not, Hannah 
Higgins was a deeerviug woman ; and Master Davie didn't know 
what it was like never to have a bit of bacon ne'er a Sonday in 
the wint«r. He couldn't say but it was hard that those poor 
folks should get nothing but bread and cabbages from week's 
end to week's end, just that Master Davie might spoil bits of 
deal board with making chips of them." 

And when David was sure he shouldn't spoil hia wood, 
Porday had told him that them toy^ehop yonng genUeman'i 
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tools were macle to sell, and not made to cnt. Best save up 
his mone;, and buy one real man's tool after another ; and then 
he'd get a set equal to George Bowles's in time ! 

Though eo youn^ David was long-eighted and patient enough 
to see the sense of this, and had already made up his mind 
that he would begin with a gimlet. And though he did not say 
ao, and the first resolution had ooet a TB17 tongh struggle, his 
heart seemed to have &eed itself in that one great eigh, and he 
wee at peace with himself. 

Miss Foabtook was very glad he had gone to m wise and 
good an adviser as Piuday, and was almost aa happy as David 
TiimHBlf , She gave him and John leave to go with Porday the 
next day to ba^pun for the pig, as David was very anxious for 
one in especial, whose face he said was so jolly fat ; and it was 
grand to see the two little boya oonsequentially walking on 
either aide of Furday, who had put on his whitest round frock 
for the great occasion. 

Farmer Long was at home ; he came out and did the honoun 
of his ten little pigs ; and when he found which was David's 
&VDnrit«, he declared that it was the best of tOie lot, and laughed 
till David blushed, at the young gentleman's having got such 
an eye for a pig. "It was a regular little Tradgeon," said 
Piuday, (meaning perhaps a Trojan ;) and it was wor& 
at least twelve ehillings, but the farmer in his good-natui« 
declared that little Master ahonld have it for the ten, u it was tia 
a present Hannah's boy was working for him, and was a right 
good lad, and he woold give him some straw for the pig's bed 
when he went home at night Then he took the two boya into 
the parlour, and while Pmday had a glass of beer in the kitchen, 
Urs. Long gave each of them a big slice of plum-cake, and 
wanted very much to have given Uiem some wine, but that they 
knew they must not have; and she inqoired after their Mamma 
and Papa, and made them bo much of visitors, that David was 
terribly ehy, and very glad when it wae over, though John liked 
it, and talked fast 

As to the giving the pig, that was a serious business ; and 
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David felt hot and shy, aad wanted to get it over as aoon u 
poeeible vitbant a fosa. 

So he bolted into Mrs. Higg^i cottage, put faia handt 
behind hia ba«k, and tpolm thna : — " Please, Mis. Higgins, pot 
jour pig-B^ in oidei 1 We're all done it — at least th^ all 
muted to — and a green order came down in a letter— and we've 
bought the pig, and Ben will driTS it home when he comet from 
work I" 

And then, aa if he had been in a great fright, he ran awaj ; 
while Johnnie stayed, and, when TT»nnBli understood, receiTed 
BO many cnzteiee, and listened to ao mach pleasure, that he 
oonld hardly think of anything else, and felt very glad thit 
tome pence of hia had been in Toby Fillpot 

Annie said that it was not fair that she had not been at the 
giving the pig ; and Misa Fosbrook was a little disappointed 
too ; but then it was much better that David should not want 
to m^e a display, so she woold not complain, and comforted 
Annie by putting her in mind that they oould go and eee the 
little pig in his new qnartaia. 

A few days more, and the carriage was driving up to the door 
with dear Mamma io it, and— why, Utere were thrae little girls, 
not two ! One look, and the colour came into Christabol'B face. 
It waa her youngeet Utile sist«T, Doia, who sat beside Bessie ! 
Mrs. Merrifield had gone to see Mrs. Fosbrook, and ask if 
she could take anything for her to her daughter; and ebe had 
been so much shocked at the sight of the little pole London 
faces, that ehe had begged leave to take home one of the 
children to spend a month with her sister at Stokesley, since 
Miss Fosbrook could not he spared to go home at present. Was 
not that a secret for Christabelt How tiiose two sisters did 
hug each other 1 

But the Stokesley eectete have lasted long enough ; and there 
is no time to tell of the happy days of Don's visit, and the 
good care that Johnnie took of her whenever ahe went out, and 
of her pretty quiet ways that made Bessie tike her for her 
deareri of ftiendo. And etill less can be told of the smooth, 
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peaceful, free spirit that seemed to have come home with Memma, 
eveii though she was atill able to do little among the children, 
for the very having her in the house appeared to keep things 
from going wrong. 

One thing must be told, however, and that i% that when 
Annie told all the wonderful story of the posUtfflce order and 
the Chinese pig, Bessie grew redder and redder in the face, and 
Susan aqnaezed both her hands tight together, and said : " May 
I tell, Bessiet" 
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